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HOW POLITICAL GANGS WORK 
By MURRAY SEASONGOOD, ’00 


\ OST American cities are governed by political gangs, headed by 
1¥E bosses. How is it that these predatory organizations fasten 
themselves on an unwilling citizenship, which they reduce to a state of 
helplessness, cynicism, and despair? 

First and foremost by the use of patronage. A horde of office-hold- 
ers is recruited primarily for vote-getting strength. Offices are created 
and multiplied wherever possible. This office-holding group, with its 
families and connections, often is enough, of itself, to make sure of 
political success. 

But patronage and office-holding are not confined to the city. 
County, state, and federal governments — the Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Department, long a dumping-place for the most disreputable, 
the marshal, district attorney, internal revenue, post-office, and fed- 
eral building sections — all are feeders for the local machine. 

In this corps of office-holders, the most rigid discipline prevails. 
The job-holder must produce votes. His job depends on the showing 
he can make. Some of the group are able, but have held their positions 
so long as to unfit them for other pursuits. Others are not capable, or 
are downright vicious. Such persons could not get employment in 
private business. So both the efficient and non-efficient have their 
livelihood at stake. Hence, complete subserviency and an almost 
feudal loyalty to the boss result. 

This is not only because the boss has probably risen from the ranks 
and is well acquainted personally with the office-holders, and because 
he has made the job possible for the incumbent and its retention is by 
his sufferance, but because it is realized that the success of the ma- 
chine depends upon unity and that the individual must subordinate 
his wishes and opinions to the dictates of the leader. For the same 
reason, while there may be bitter personal hatreds and jealousies in the 
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ranks, at election time such internal differences are suppressed and the 
worker will be striving as diligently for the success of one he despises 
as for that of one to whom he is sincerely attached. Or, as Dryden 
said, “‘ Politicians neither love nor hate.” 

Occasionally a contender in the ranks who shows too much inde- 
pendence or gains too much power is demoted or, if an election is on, 
may be defeated, by agreement with the opposition in favor of a 
candidate of theirs who promises to be good. Ig Cincinnati this proce- 
dure is known as “Galvinizing,” because, just as doctors go down to 
posterity having their names associated with some disease they dis- 
covered, the late John Galvin once obtained nomination for the office 
of judge against the wishes of the boss and was defeated by his own 
party. Any one who can make a good showing, however, is not per- 
manently banished. On the contrary, he is, after trading, taken into 
camp, “to fight for us rather than against us.” 

Here, then, are great points of advantage for the organization. The 
boss is keen, experienced in the ways of politics, practically supreme in 
authority, and sure of undivided support on election day. Moreover, 
he and his organization are always at work. Politics is their business 
and usually their only business and they devote to it the same enthusi- 
asm which a priest or a doctor or lawyer bestows upon his profession. 

On the other hand, the reformer is frequently a visionary. Your 
practical, successful man of affairs is usually the last to interest himself 
in any business but his own, and commonly he has not imagination 
enough to see that the public business is of pecuniary interest to him. 
Moreover, reform movements are almost always of a temporary char- 
acter. There is a certain inherent weakness in an unbossed organiza- 
tion. First, those who lead it may not be wise and shrewd. Idealism is 
not always combined with common sense. In an independent group, 
there may be as many “ generals” asin the Mexican Army. Moreover, 
the paladins in this company are not dependent for their livelihood 
upon the success of their venture and, being unbossed, are likely to be 
uninformed, to have serious differences of opinion, and to engender 
dislikes for those engaged in the same movement which occasionally 
result in as much internal warfare as opposition to the enemy. Also, 
the citizen who takes up arms, often because of some special outrage af- 
fecting him or his, in the course of time forgets what aroused him or 
becomes weary and returns to the ranks of the indifferent or terrorized. 

The great mass of citizens are too busy earning a living and playing, 
when possible, to have time for the general good. They feel very much 
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like the statesman who said “he would do nothing for posterity be- 
cause posterity had done nothing for him.” Then, too, there is always 
the question of funds. 

On the machine army is levied a “ voluntary” campaign assessment, 
usually equal to two and one half per cent of the yearly salary. This 
chest is supplemented by the Domesday Book of contractors and other 
recipients of special favors. The citizen warriors have no compulsory 
process of collection; so that, unorganized and poor, they are at ex- 
treme disadvantage in wager of battle with a large, disciplined force, 
amply financed. 

Nor does this army of occupation rely on itself and camp followers 
alone. Its ranks are enlarged by those who receive favors, legitimate or 
illegitimate. The office-holder must be a good fellow. He must give 
service with a smile. The most obvious and simple duty is required to 
be performed as if some special concession were being made. 

It is assumed that every one wants something. Even the strictly 
honorable want honors. In the list of illegitimate favors are to be 
counted: unconscionable grants to public utilities; undeserved de- 
posits to friendly banks; low valuation for taxation to large corporations 
and individuals with a pull; a complaisant building inspector; delin- 
quent taxes allowed to remain delinquent; appropriation for public 
purposes of property no longer desired by the owner at a price far in 
excess of actual value. For the less powerful, there are grants of market 
or parking privileges, poor relief, indigent soldier burials, taking care of 
traffic citations, lending dogs from the dog pound, and so on, down to 
the right of unmolested, profitable street-begging. 

Especially those who are vulnerable are brought under the egis of 
the spoilsman. Practically no one makes a correct tax return. Values, 
both of realty and personalty, are largely matters of opinion. Control of 
the taxing machinery is one of the gang’s best strangle-holds. In Cin- 
cinnati, for years, when an individual’s or company’s taxes would be 
raised, almost simultaneously with receiving notice of the increase, a 
former deputy in the Auditor’s office would appear, and agree, for half 
of the first year’s savings, to have these taxes materially reduced. 
Within a half-hour after the signing of such an agreement, the taxes 
would be so reduced. Not only the benefit of low taxes, but the fear of 
financial and other punishment for tax-dodging, keeps many a “best 
citizen” in the list of the finance ‘or] campaign’ committee of the 
machine. 

The connection of the local gang with crime, the prosecutor, and the 
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courts is close. The judge is regarded as an office-holder, just as is 
‘ 


“sugges- 
tions.” So it is not merely the unimportant traffic offender, but the 


the sheriff or bailiff, and is sometimes equally amenable to 


more serious miscreant who has been caught driving an automobile or 
perhaps been guilty of manslaughter while drunk. Bootleggers, prosti- 
tutes, houses of ill-fame, saloons and speak-easies, gambling, from 
craps to large-stake wheels, bookmaking and night clubs — all are pro- 
tected. Bond is signed or furnished by the ward boss. On the other 
hand, lowly innocents are sometimes “framed.” 

Both the habitual offender and the accidental criminal, rescued 
from the consequences of his act by intercession, are permanently held 
in subjection, by fear or by gratitude. 

The contest between the gang and the citizen is made more uneven 
by the former’s control of the election machinery. The guileless may 
think that because election boards and officers are generally of opposite 
politics, each group may serve as a check on the other. In practical 
operation, however, this is not so. In most places, one party is strongly 
predominant, and while a great pretense of opposition and partisan- 
ship is exhibited, yet, in fact, the two parties or gangs understand one 
another and make common cause against the enemy of both, the citi- 
zen. Where the Republicans prevail, there will always be found a cer- 
tain number of nominal Democrats, who are such merely for the pur- 
pose of complying with statutes requiring boards to be composed of 
persons of opposite politics. In fact, they are actually employed by the 
Republican majority or are servile toward it. They are just as much 
a part of the prevailing gang as those openly registered under its pen- 
non. In cities strongly Democratic, the Republican machine will see 
that its only hope of getting crumbs of patronage is by fulfilling the 
wishes of the majority. The election machinery is an organization in it- 
self, extending to every part of the city and developed with the idea of 
perpetuating the group in power. Election laws are drafted by the 
organizations for this purpose and, of course, can be passed, bagause 
State assemblymen are part of the machine. Often, by such laws, inde- 
pendent groups are not permitted any representation, or even wit- 
nesses and challengers. Success in a primary contest is practically im- 
possible. The date of the primary is fixed at a time when many citizens 
are more intent on vacation than on public affairs. The two parties 
are joined in defense against the intruder. Absent voters’ ballots are 
opened and tampered with. Every technicality is invoked to prevent 
registration. 
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The most flagrant election frauds of all kinds are encouraged: ballot- 
boxes are stuffed; votes cast are examined and adverse ballots are 
spoiled or destroyed; others that are unmarked are voted; the endless 
chain is employed for the illiterate; indelible pencils (forbidden) are 
placed in the booth in unfriendly precincts so that users are disfran- 
chised; ballots are marked for those not having physical disability; 
ballots are stolen; the count is purposely wrong; floaters, the dead, and 
repeaters are registered, and a hundred different artifices thwart the 
will of the elector. They are boldly used, because assurances of protec- 
tion are given both directly and indirectly. Sometimes the prosecu- 
tor and sometimes even the police judge or common pleas judge in 
the criminal room appear at political meetings, to indicate their 
friendliness, . 

But this is not all the advantage to the wicked. On their side are ar- 
rayed the powerful influences of the press, public utilities, and big 
business men. When Boss Tweed was at his worst, William Cullen 
Bryant, then editor of the New York Evening Post, was obliged to dis- 
miss an able and courageous city editor who inveighed against the boss. 
Public advertising is given to the favored sheet in exchange for its in- 
fluence. The editor is retained by some position of dignity or profit. 
The city hall and court-house reporters are appointed to some lesser 
office or are given some special privilege. Sometimes, the large owner of 
utility interests also owns the paper. For the exchange of unrighteous 
franchises he gives the support of his journal. The news columns are 
made to fit the editorial columns and matters of fact are distorted or 
suppressed. While constantly complaining of censorship, the press 
frequently exercises its own, in that it carefully excludes facts and news 
thought unfriendly to its interest or sharply and justly critical of the 
corrupt machine with which it is allied. Most accidental politicians 
and citizen candidates are not pachydermatous and have not ichthy- 
osis; hence, abuse, misrepresentation, and ridicule under mendacious 
headljnes and through malicious cartoons which give thousands of 
fellow citizens their only opportunity of acquaintance with the per- 
sonality and character of the lampooned, are so grievous to the sensi- 
tive that they speedily return to the calm and obscurity of private 
pursuits. 

The utilities and the boss are great friends. Openly, they appear not 
to be such, because such friendship is obviously unpopular. But they 
have a secret way of approaching one another and of operating in 
harmony. So, it isnot unknown that a councilman will be hired as rail- 
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road detective at a salary entirely out of keeping with his supposed 
duties, or the utility’s attorney will be a councilman or the partner of a 
councilman. The utilities and large corporations are feeders for patron- 
age. They can accommodate the boss by employing, especially in un- 
skilled positions, only those recommended by the patronage committee 
of the machine. 

The county, state, and federal governments are not merely patron- 
age cogs of the local machine, but, when there is no hitch, work in com- 
plete harmony with it. The Ohio State Civil Service Commission, for 
instance, is a mere mockery and affords no protection to the merit 
system. The State Tax Commission is very apt to sustain the findings 
of the local machine taxing authority, no matter how flagrant, oppres- 
sive, or unjust. The State Utilities Department is composed, in part, 
at least, of persons recommended by the gang and their associates, the 
utilities. In Ohio, we had the disgusting spectacle of the Senate refus- 
ing for years to confirm appointments to the Utilities Commission 
made by a Governor of opposite politics, and then of having the State 
Senators who had thus blocked removal appear, with conspicuous suc- 
cess, representing bus operators before the holdovers. 

The office-filling cohorts spend much of the public’s time in political 
activity. A former city auditor could be seen any day in our police 
court for hours at a time watching the progress of the docket and inter- 
ceding for political friends. Before a city election, a rodman in the 
county surveyor’s office, who was also and principally a precinct execu- 
tive, spent most of a registration day in an election booth passing out 
marked sample city ticket ballots before the eyes of the election officers. 
When this infraction was called to the attention of the board of elec- 
tions, neither he nor the election officers were punished. He was not 
prosecuted criminally, and probably was congratulated by his sup- 
posed employer, the surveyor. In fact, the titular head of the office is 
not the employer at all. For example, judges have no choice in the se- 
lection of their bailiffs. They may meet for the first time when cre- 
dentials are presented. 

In the office of the auditor, before referred to, the working time of 
his deputies for a fortnight preceding election was largely passed in 
sending out campaign literature. In the same period, it was impos- 
sible to get process served with dispatch, or, in some instances, at all, 
in the municipal court, because the clerks and bailiffs frankly said they 
were busy with politics. 

But even this is not the whole story. A settled policy of the organi- 
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zation is that its members shall insinuate themselves into and get 
mastery of large non-political organizations, religious, benevolent, and 
social. Whether because of crafty direction from the boss or of indi- 
vidual ambition to become politically eligible by wide acquaintance and 
group support, it nevertheless results that large, often antagonistic 
groups are officered or controlled by adherents of the same political 
organization. Thus, there will be influential gang members of the 
Masons, Junior Order American Mechanics, Elks, Moose, and Knights 
of Columbus. 

In a post contest of the American Legion, the local machine mar- 
shaled its battalions just as it would at a regular election, and defeated 
for the office of commander one who had taken a small part in efforts 
for reform. 

Indigent or corruptible preachers, especially in Negro churches, are 
either directly in the pay of the organization or are kept in line by 
sorely needed contributions to the church. 

Our people in Cincinnati recall how, a few years ago, an able and 
courageous president of the Chamber of Commerce, who had roused 
that organization from lethargy and had induced it to take a stand 
against unrighteous franchises for the public utilities, was defeated for 
reélection by the plain interposition of the utilities and political 
organization. 

The Bar Association is especially overshadowed by the gang through 
the great number of legal positions or favors possible of bestowal. 
Every lawyer is potentially a judge of numerous courts, general as- 
semblyman, congressman or senator, receiver, administrator, guardian, 
county or city prosecutor, district attorney, attorney-general, mem- 
ber of the board of elections or assistant to some of the foregoing, 
counsel for indigent prisoners, or appraiser. These legal plums are so 
numerous that the beneficiaries will comprise more than one tenth of 
the total bar and more than one fifth of the active bar. Then there are 
the gang lawyers or fixers thought to havea pull, whom one can employ 
for large fees, a part of which they divide with the proper persons, and 
these attorneys are often rated as leaders of the bar. They would 
shamelessly support a Lord Jeffreys and put licly recommend him, if 
he were the candidate of the machine to wh’ch they are indebted. 

The Automobile Club, with its far-reaching and diverse membership, 
as well as the numerous luncheon clubs, some university alumni asso- 
ciations, and the large social clubs, are training grounds for the ma- 
chine’s political aspirant. So, too, are the athletic groups: amateur 
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baseball, the bowling leagues, boxing and wrestling officials, golf clubs 
and turnvereins, all will be found to have among their officers or on 
their boards persons influential in the gang. 

The foreign-born fall easy prey to the organization. Leaders in na- 
tionalistic groups are selected, flattered by some small concession or 
position, and expected to turn over almost unanimously the association 
with which they are connected. 

There is a story of the amusing frankness of an applicant for natural- 
ization. Asked by the judge if he belonged to any political organiza- 
tion hostile to government, and not completely comprehending the 
question, he replied, with an engaging smile, “Yes, Judge, Your 
Honor, I — ah, belong to de Norman G. Kenan Italian Republican 
Club.” Kenan was president of the local Gas & Electric Company. 

The Zionist Organization in New York City has often been called an 
adjunct of Tammany Hall. 

Organized labor is always given representation on some of the nu- 
merous gang tickets and persons friendly to the machine are helped by 
it to secure and keep positions. So, if an opposition administration 
chances to succeed, street-car, ice, building, and other strikes are pulled 
on the flimsiest grounds, to harass those in power and to bring about 
conflict between the forces of disorder and of those charged with the 
administration of law. 

Charities, public and private, offer fields of fertile possibility for a 
crop of machine votes, in a double way: first, on féte days to give pro- 
minence to an officer of the day. Such “good, easy man’”’is given copious 
free newspaper publicity in the form of heart-interest stories, creates 
the appearance of benevolence, especially if he makes some small dona- 
tion, and enlarges his acquaintance with thousands of persons. The in- 
mates, too, are not overlooked. The same organization which has been 
so heedful of them, naturally, through the superintendent, gets their 
solid vote. If it is an orphan asylum, these wards, on coming of age, 
are routed very naturally into the paths of those who from early in- 
fancy befriended them. 

The vote of unfortunates in the work house, jail, infirmary, homes 
for the aged, and insane asylum is cast for them by the almoner in 
charge, either directly or by compulsion, where control is so easy and 
complete. 

If a club takes on the appearance of reform or independence, the ma- 
chine filters in a sufficient number of stalwarts to wrest control and 
bring the assembly back to regularity. Often the job-holder will have a 
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sinecure, which gives him abundant time and opportunity for outside, 
controlling activities. In most instances, the postmaster, sheriff, 
auditor, treasurer, or other officer will have a responsible deputy run 
the office and himself spend very little time at it. He is thus enabled to 
use the hours for which he is paid from public funds in mixing and the 
“deep stuff” of the machine. A federated civics association, starting as 
an agency with great potentialities for good, will, in a few years, be 
found governed by public Hessians and speaking only with the voice of 
the henchman. A city club, men’s or women’s, promoting free and 
non-partisan discussion, will suddenly discover its membership has 
become preponderantly gang, or will be put, by some unhappy incident 
or radical utterance of an irresponsible speaker given undue and 
garbled importance by a subsidized press, in an undesirable light and 
broken up by the falling away of the timorous and dependent of its 
membership. 

In all organizations, there will be spies, so that the boss knows al- 
most instantly who has used inflammatory expressions, even in social 
intercourse or at a club. 

Personal contacts play a large part in gang technique. The amateur 
is apt to be interested in principle and to think that elections are won 
by statementsof fact and argument. He has no acquaintance with large 
masses of persons outside of his own usual circle and is completely 
aloof from them. The professional knows better. He recognizes that a 
handshake is more potent than the best of arguments and a smile or 
wisecrack far more persuasive than figures. The politician candidate 
appears ubiquitously at large gatherings and mingles in a friendly way 
with the crowd. At funerals he is of next importance to the corpse and 
minister, and in times of sickness and trouble he is ahead of the doctor. 
He is aware that persons are governed more by their feelings than by 
their reason, and that they cannot regard as bad, one who has shared 
their joys and sorrows. The old-fashioned ward picnic, financed by 
loving utility and corporation friends, is a tremendous vote-getter. 

The organization professes absolute belief in parties. In the gang 
lexicon, ‘“‘Mugwump” is a term of reproach. This is because the boss 
realizes that those are numerous who simply will not vote for a Repub- 
lican if they are Democrats, and vice versa. Actually, the local gangs 
have no interest in the principles supposed to be the reason for the 
existence of the national parties. Their sole aim is the success of the 
local job-providing machines, and they are concerned with the national 
parties only to the extent patronage may be derived from them. Mr. 
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Maschke, the boss of Cleveland, told the late Senator Willis very 
frankly that he could not support his candidacy for the nomination for 
President, because, he said, the nomination of Mr. Hoover would make 
much more possible the election of the local county candidates. To 
complete the picture, the late Senator replied that the Maschke ma- 
chine could then no longer expect any patronage from him. Because of 
its bearing on patronage, the gang is loud in its chauvinism and vehe- 
ment in its opposition to the employment of foreign contractors, ex- 
ceptionally well-qualified persons from outside of the city, and to the 
use of labor-saving devices. 

Is it to be wondered, then, that the citizen group rarely prevails or 
even less frequently is counted as having prevailed? In such excep- 
tional cases, the gang is not obliterated. The ranks are re-formed. The 
incentive and indeed necessity of regaining possession of jobs tempo- 
rarily lost is all the more pressing. The defeated candidate is not 
abandoned. On the contrary, if he has made a good race and has con- 
tributed liberally (often more than is allowed under the corrupt prac- 
tice acts, judges, among others, through the instrumentality of friends 
to whom the candidate, in turn, gives his notes, being called upon for a 
sum exceeding the permissible donation), he is rewarded with some 
appointive position or is kept conspicuously in the public eye until he 
can try again with better success. 

Every preparation is made to embarrass the incoming administra- 
tion. Wages are raised and the classes and pay of pensioners enlarged, 
effective with the beginning of the term of the new government. 
Improvident long-time contracts are hastily consummated. At the 
same time, funds are curtailed and made unavailable. Important 
records are taken away or destroyed, so that Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board is well stocked in comparison with the newcomer’s files. Outside 
gangs in petty municipalities are put forward and made obstructive 
and contentious. The new order often finds itself hamstrung from the 
start. Dissatisfaction is spread wherever possible and the whispering 
campaign of slanders is begun. Every administration is bound to dis- 
please a certain number of electors in what it does. This dissatis- 
faction is capitalized. If an incinerator must be built, indignation 
meetings are arranged and the minds of the people poisoned with mis- 
statements. If a scientific car routing is necessary for the efficient 
operation of the system, the group apparently discriminated against 
is organized and encouraged. Every one disappointed in zoning hear- 
ings is made to believe he has been unfairly dealt with. 
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The gangs are always opposed, in their public campaigning, to 
“mud-slinging.”’ This is because in an exchange they will get most of it. 
Also, it has an appearance of sportsmanship, pleasing to many, to de- 
clare one’s campaign is to be free of personalities. The opposite party 
is denounced, but the individual, never. The ward and precinct politi- 
cian will tell you it is faulty campaigning even to mention your adver- 
sary. A most important requisite for election is that the candidate’s 
name shall be known, and if you mention a name, though in dispraise, 
the voter is likely to forget the denunciation and to remember the 
name. Notwithstanding the public disavowals, however, calumny and 
commination, religious prejudice, and the scandalous fabrications are 
spread. 

Every administrator recalls Thomas B. Reed’s sardonic complaint 
that in each appointment there are a hundred enemies and one ingrate. 
Those who have not received recognition and jobs in the successful 
party are readily won over to the gang with its larger reservoir. 

Three of the greatest sources of concern to those interested in good 
city government are: 

First, that laws cannot accomplish it. It has been well said a law is 
no better than its administration. A constitution, statute, ordinance, 
or regulation can be made impotent by ingenious minds desirous of 
thwarting it. The merit system, before referred to, is merely one 
example. Civil service, under gang rule, through the subterfuges of 
deputies, provisional appointments, and crooked examinations, is 
simply a means of keeping out those not desired and of getting in and 
entrenching those pleasing to the boss. Very soon there are no appli- 
cants for examinations, because it becomes generally known that a 
person is wasting his time and subjecting himself to the humiliation of 
failing to pass if he persists and is not wanted. 

Second, each gang seems cognizant of the chicanery and methods of 
corruption and intimidation that every other practices. You will find 
the same kind of guile and misdoing in every large city. The late 
George Cox, after a visit to New York, is reported to have said he had 
nothing to learn from Tammany Hall. How this interchange of experi- 
ence eventuates is something of a mystery, but that the same methods 
are almost universally employed is indisputable. 

Third, while students of political conditions and other theorists in- 
sist that municipal politics shall be divorced from state and national 
polities, they overlook the corollary that state and national politics re- 
use to be severed, and, with county government, are constantly snip- 
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ing at independent city government. The young man of promise, 
therefore, who casts his lot with the independent, reform group has lost 
his opportunity for participation in the political life of the state or na- 
tion. On the other hand, perfectly definite promises can be and are 
made to attractive personalities that, if they will come along and not 
get the “big head” (the late George B. Cox always cautioned judges 
after election in these terms), they may be assured of promotion in 
office. The seeker for a political career, even he who wishes to serve in 
an honorable way and as a matter of duty, is almost forced into the 
phalanx of the enemies of good government. Once impressed, he be- 
comes callous by the knowledge that county and state officers are 
elected under the party emblem wholly without reference to state and 
county issues or the merit or demerit of the candidate and with a sub- 
stantial backlog of regular and irregular votes. Of course, if the illegal 
voting is in one’s favor, it seems less menacing to the body politic than 
if cast for one’s adversary. Hence, a lowered moral tone and flabby 
obedience to machine dictation undermine the character of those who 
should be the citizens’ defenders. 

The first necessity in endeavoring to obtain solution of a problem is 
to know the facts. I have tried to present a few of them. 


THE BRITISH NAVAL WATERLOO OFF THE 
CHESAPEAKE 
By LIVINGSTON HUNT, ’81 
This naval Waterloo of the British is one of the least noticed military events of mod- 
ern times.... The battle off Cape Henry had ultimate effects infinitely more important 
than those of Waterloo. Emil Reich, Foundations of Modern Europe (London, 1904), 
pp. 23, 24. 
AM led into writing this short study of a great event after reading 
the many slight and incomplete accounts of it which are given in 
the school and library histories of the United States. The authors of 
these works seem to be unable to view this sea battle with an expert 
understanding, or else are unaware of its great importance. It is only 
in the technical pages of Admirals Mahan and Chadwick, of our navy, 
that one finds the subject treated with a proper sense of its value.! 
The story begins with a picture of 2000 marching men, Continental 


1 The student should consult the account of this battle in the recent volume by Cap- 
tain W. M. James, R.N., entitled The British Navy in Adversity. 
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soldiers — a remnant of the regular army after six and a half years of 
warfare — marching south over the country roads of the Jerseys in the 
last days of August, 1781. The commanding officer on horseback is 
General Washington. Only 2000 men! Not more than we see in a few 
minutes today in the crowded streets of one of our big cities, but they 
and their commander may be ealled the origin of the nation that now 
exists, the little acorn from which the great oak has sprung. Their 
pitiably small numbers are a proof in themselves that Washington 
knew that he could not win his object of freeing the Colonies by one 
final battle, without the help of other and much greater forces than 
this little band. 

In their rear, and marching south with them, there were as many as 
4000 French soldiers drawn from the best regiments in France, and 
now under the command of the Comte de Rochambeau. Without 
these French troops, and, more certainly, without still another force 
which was far away and invisible, though present in the mind of 
Washington — namely, a fleet of great French ships-of-war on the high 
seas bound for the Chesapeake Capes — there would have been no 
march at all to the south, where the British lay entrenched at the 
village of Yorktown, Virginia, with an army of 8000 men. 

The British land forces in America were at that moment so widely 
divided — with 11,000 men under Clinton at New York and 8000 
under Cornwallis at Yorktown — that neither force by itself could as- 
sume a vigorous offensive. From the same cause neither one of these 
armies could be attacked with success by the smaller and equally 
divided forces of the Americans and French. A preponderance of 
strength for either side could only come from the aid which a great 
fleet could bring by landing enough additional men and guns to turn 
the seale in favor of one army or the other. 

It must be remembered that “England was waging hostilities at a 
distance of some three thousand miles from home. For the mainte- 
nance of communication between her troops in America and their base 
in Great Britain, the command of the sea was an imperative necessity. 
Let that be lost, and her armies in the Colonies would inevitably per- 
ish; for military stores were not to be had in the theatre of operations, 
and other supplies were often difficult to obtain in the midst of a popu- 
lation for the greater part intensely inimical.” ! 

On September 2, the 2000 Americans under Washington marched 
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through the streets of Philadelphia, a place of 30,000 people and then 
our largest city. The French soldiers followed them on the third, 
fourth, and fifth of September. Incidentally, the passage through the 
town was a great excitement both to the troops and to the town, for at 
that period of our growth the population of the whole country was 
more than ninety-six per cent rural. 

On plodded this army, through woods and fields, bound for the 
northern end of Chesapeake Bay in Maryland which was only 175 
miles by water from Yorktown near the mouth of the Bay. Although 
only 6000 men as against Cornwallis’s 8000, they were going to join 
Lafayette and Anthony Wayne in Virginia, who had between them 
about 4700 men. With these added they would have over 10,000 — 
a slight excess in numbers over the enemy, but not enough to convert 
into practical value unless the vision of a French fleet which filled the 
mind of Washington were to materialize. 

The same sort of a vision, but under a different flag, was cheering 
the spirit of Cornwallis who had been ordered by Clinton to occupy 
on August 20 the vicinity of Yorktown at the mouth of the York 
River for the especial reason that it was close to a harbor where 
British ships of the line could anchor and could sustain him. He was 
confident that such a British fleet, able to control the whole American 
coast and to transport as many of the troops of Clinton from New 
York as he would need, was now coming to his assistance. 

That such a fleet was on its way to him was true, just as a French 
fleet was hurrying to the aid of Washington. The question for both 
military commanders was, Which fleet would arrive the first and 
which would prove the stronger and the more efficient when it did 
arrive. 

On September 2, Washington despatched a letter from Philadelphia 
to Lafayette in Virginia in which he stated that he was “ 
beyond measure to know what had become of the Comte de Grasse, 
and for fear that the English fleet, by oceupying the Chesapeake, to- 
ward which my last accounts say they were steering, may frustrate all 
our flattering prospects in that quarter.” His distress, had he known 
it, was only owing to the slow communication of news which in a small 
population, scattered widely through an unlimited wilderness, was a 
feature of life in the Colonies. At the very time that he was writing to 
Lafayette, the fleet under de Grasse had already for three days been 
lying at anchor in Lynnhaven Bay just inside of Cape Henry, the 
southern cape at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay and about twenty 
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miles from the harbor in the rear of Yorktown, where Cornwallis had 
entrenched his army. 

To get a correct idea of what had been happening at sea, let us go 
back about three weeks and take a sweeping survey of the western 
Atlantic from the West Indies to New York. A superb French fleet of 
twenty-eight ships of the line and five small frigates had sailed from 
Cape Haytien in Santo Domingo on August 5, bound for the Chesa- 
peake, under the command of Rear Admiral the Comte de Grasse, or, 
as he was called, the lieutenant-general of the French naval army in 
America. Five days later, August 10, Rear Admiral Sir Samuel Hood 
— Nelson’s Lord Hood — with fourteen ships of the line (six of them 
under the command of Rear Admiral Francis S$. Drake) and several 
smaller frigates, sailed from the British West Indian Island of Antigua, 
bound also for the Chesapeake, where he expected to find another 
British fleet waiting for him under Rear Admiral Thomas Graves. 

The two armadas of de Grasse and Hood, ploughing their way 
northward as fast as the winds would permit, compel our attention to- 
day not merely as forces in the strategy of a rapidly developing war- 
like situation, but for quite another and a less relevant reason, namely, 
their appeal to the imagination as beautiful pictures. The glory of a 
great fleet of sailing men-of-war at sea is a sight now long lost to man- 
kind. The ship of the line of those days towered high above the water, 
with three decks or tiers of guns, sometimes with four. Most of the 
ships in the two fleets we are studying carried no less than seventy- 
four guns, some of them more, and one of them — the Ville de Paris, 
the flagship of de Grasse — was the finest ship afloat, carrying no less 
than 104 guns. There were from 600 to 700 men on each ship, some- 
times more. Hood’s flagship was the Barfleur, so named after the 
British victory over the French off Cape Barfleur in 1692 and she bore 
in her lofty sides as many as ninety guns and had a crew of 768. 

The average length of the “seventy-fours” was 175 feet on the gun 
decks and their breadth was disproportionately great, that is, from 
forty-five to fifty feet, making the whole ship, which had a tonnage of 
about 3000 tons, a square and unwieldy mass. It required three tall 
masts reaching from 170 to 190 feet above the water and supporting 
immense square sails on heavy spars to maneuver the big hulks be- 
neath them. The French ships of the line of that day were finer models 
and faster sailers than the English, which “were said to have been 
built by the mile and cut off as required.” 

But Hood’s fleet in this particular trip made faster progress to the 
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north than the ships of de Grasse, for he steered it in a direct line for the 
Chesapeake, while de Grasse, in order to conceal the movements of his 
big ships, took them first to the west along the upper coast of Cuba 
and then followed the American coast to the north. Thus neither fleet 
was aware of the other. On August 25 — five days ahead of de Grasse 
— Hood reached the mouth of the Chesapeake, where he halted only 
long enough to find out that Rear Admiral Graves had not yet ap- 
peared, Being under orders to join him, Hood continued his journey 
to Sandy Hook, which he reached on August 28, where he found Rear 
Admiral Graves and put himself under his command. Graves had at 
the time a fleet of five ships of the line and a fifty-gun ship, his flagship 
being the London of ninety-eight guns and 800 men. 

As senior officer, Graves took command of the combined fleet, with 
Rear Admirals Hood and Drake in charge of subdivisions of six ships 
each. Altogether he had a fleet of nineteen ships of the line and seven 
smaller vessels (the whole carrying a force of twelve thousand men) 
when, on September 1, he started south to bring to Cornwallis all the 
aid the latter could desire. On that date there were still less than 5000 
troops of the allied French and American armies under Lafayette in 
front of Cornwallis. The troops coming south under Washington were 
then, as we have seen, only in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

Rear Admiral Graves had as yet no information of the surprise 
awaiting him in the shape of a French fleet which had arrived at the 
Chesapeake and anchored in Lynnhaven Bay on August 30, two days 
before his own fleet had set sail from Sandy Hook. Cornwallis was 
well aware of it, however, for de Grasse, as soon as he came to anchor, 
communicated his presence to Lafayette at Yorktown, and two days 
later landed 3300 French soldiers under the Marquis de Saint-Simon 
and dispatched them to join the forces of Lafayette. There were, 
therefore, after that date, 8000 men in front of Cornwallis’s own 8000, 
and there was also a hostile fleet twenty miles away in Lynnhaven 
Bay. In case of necessity there was still a chance for Cornwallis to 
escape from his position, for Washington’s army was still hundreds of 
miles away. But Cornwallis did not yet know that such an army was 
hurrying south to oppose him. He did know, however, that there was 
fast coming to his aid a British fleet which he assumed would redress 
the balance of forces in his favor. Then, with his own ships behind 
him, and with the French fleet dispersed or destroyed, there would be 
no further cause for anxiety, but quite the contrary. 

The winning of the game all lay with whichever fleet would in the 
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next few days dispossess the other of its hold on the Chesapeake. 
True, there were only nineteen big ships in the British fleet, but de 
Grasse had sent four of his ships into Chesapeake Bay to watch the 
mouths of the James and York Rivers, leaving twenty-four in Lynn- 
haven Bay to meet the enemy in case he should appear. 

Such was the counterpoise of forces, and such it remained until 
September 5. On that day this equilibrium, already inclined to be 
unstable, was to be disturbed; and in five days more was to disappear 
entirely. An event was to take place in the afternoon which was to ke 
of far-reaching importance to the history of the United States and 
eventually to the world. 

Before narrating the happenings of that day and of the succeeding 
five days, let me quote from the words of General Washington in a 
letter written by him to Colonel Laurens in Paris, dated April 9, 
1781, after Washington had been carrying on six and a half years of 
exhausting warfare and of struggles against almost superhuman 
difficulties: “I made,” said he, “a proposal to the Count de Rocham- 
beau and the Chevalier des Touches for a codperation in Virginia with 
the whole of the fleet of our allies and a part of the land force. It may 
be declared in a word that we are at the end of our tether, and that 
now or never our deliverance must come.” 

With this sense of the critical state of the vitality of our infant 
country, we can try to imagine with what excitement, had we been 
standing in the foretop of the French frigate Azgrette in Chesapeake 
Bay at eleven o’clock on the morning of September 5, 1781, we should 
have counted through the “marine glass”’ about thirty British ships 
to the northeast, all bound before the wind directly for Cape Henry 
and for the French fleet. 

No sooner had the first ships been descried than Rear Admiral de 
Grasse gave the order to his whole fleet to weigh anchor and go out to 
meet the enemy. “For once, says Channing, “the Frenchmen sought 
the battle.” They were told to form in line of battle and to keep a 
distance of two cables or 1440 feet apart. The wind at the time was 
from the north and light;.the big ships were unwieldy and the tide 
was against them. The foremost of the ships strung out of Lynnhaven 
Bay slowly, and with difficulty tried to weather Cape Henry and turn 
in line toward the east, sailing closehauled. There were, as we know, 
twenty-four of them, and it was 1.45 o’clock before the half of them 
had cleared Cape Henry, as the strong tide had made it necessary for 
several of them to tack in order to do so. The ships in the rear were 
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at that moment crowded together in getting under way and in trying 
to fall into line. The van of the British fleet was only two miles away 
by this time from the van of the French fleet and was steering 
directly for it. The confusion of the rear of the French formation 
presented an irresistible invitation to an enemy to make an attack 
before half of the twenty-four ships could get clear of Cape Henry and 
in line out at sea. But Rear Admiral Graves was too undiscerning, or 
else too cautious to grasp the great opportunity before him. The 
French fleet was actually permitted, unmolested, to get into line from 
west to east. This was Admiral Graves’s first great and unpardonable 
blunder. 

At 2.15 o’clock, when all the French ships were clear of Cape Henry, 
Admiral Graves, who had been sailing in a line from east to west, wore 
his fleet together and sailed in the opposite direction, from west to 
east. This maneuver was of course according to the rules of warfare 
at sea of those days, which required you to parallel your enemy’s 
fleet with your own, sailing in the same direction as he and aiming to 
have each one of your ships engage in a duel with its opposite. 

The British ships were to the north and to windward, and as the 
two fleets stretched away —the vans two miles apart — Rear 
Admiral Graves gradually slanted the van of his fleet toward the 
French line thereby making an angle with the latter and not obtaining 
a parallel with it, especially with his centre and rear ships. 

Then, one by one, the foremost ships of the British van in succession 
came into action with their opposites in the French fleet as the latter 
came within firing range, the first shots of the two foremost ships being 
exchanged at 4.20 o’clock. For two hours, as they kept on sailing to 
the eastward, the vans and part of the centres of the two fleets fought 
each other, the action extending gradually along the lines as far as the 
twelfth ship of the British fleet and the fifteenth of the French, but no 
farther. The angle begun by Graves was never sufficiently closed by 
him to bring the last six or seven ships of his line under Rear Admiral 
Hood into firing contact with the rear of the French who were too far 
away to the south. “He lost,” says an English naval critic, Captain 
W. M. James, R.N., “all the advantage of holding the windward posi- 
tion. Holding that position he could have delivered a full-force blow if 
the ships had been maneuvered so as to fall on the enemy together and 
not as they did, piecemeal.” 

Whether this second great blunder was owing wholly or partly to a 
confusion of signals, or to the obstinacy and bad temper of Hood, who 
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refused to break away from the line which he afterward declared he 
was compelled to stay in, by the signals of Graves, can never be 
affirmed. Charges and counter-charges were later to be made in Eng- 
land by both sides. A careful reading of the subsequent statements 
of both admirals seems to show that Hood was made useless on that 
day, not only by faulty signals, but also by himself. Rear Admiral 
Graves must be held primarily responsible for the action, but Hood, 
a far abler and more enterprising commander than Graves, cannot 
escape censure for failing to try to effect a codperation with his chief. 

Dusk came at 6.30 and all firing ceased as the fleets broke away 
from each other. In the two hours’ battle the British had suffered 
casualties to the extent of 336, killed and wounded; the French, 200. 
The British had one ship, the Terrible, so badly damaged that she had 
later to be burned; the others suffered more than the French fleet, of 
which no ship was seriously damaged. 

The whole action, though in favor of the French, was unfinished, 
inconclusive. Neither side had won. From the smoke and the guns 
emerges the truth that the British had floundered badly, though we 
know that Rear Admiral Graves had been most anxious to do his duty 
on that day, for, in a letter written later, he frankly states, “The fifth 
of September was, I confess, a moment of ambition with me.” 

For the following five days neither side showed a strong desire to 
try results again, though each kept the other in sight and each maneu- 
vered to get the advantage of the wind in case of contact. At times 
they came near together, but Graves refused to take the offensive 
owing to his damaged ships; and he remarks that the enemy “showed 
no inclination to attack.” A similarity of opinion appears on the part 
of the French admiral who complains “how difficult it was to bring 
Admiral Graves to action.” 

No duller and less discerning proceeding can be imagined for an 
admiral of a great fleet than this dilly-dallying of Graves into whose 
mind, during these five days of indecision, no glimmer appears to have 
come to remind him that his real purpose in being in those waters was 
because Cornwallis, entrenched at Yorktown, needed aid to protect 
him from any possible army that might be brought against him. 
Having failed to destroy the French fleet at sea, he should have dashed 
into the Chesapeake, where, as Mahan says, he could have assumed a 
defensive order “practically impregnable to the enemy, covering 
Cornwallis, and not impossibly intercepting the four French ships left 
in the Bay.” 
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The strategy of the situation was scarcely more discernible to de 
Grasse, for he, too, cannot be called brilliant in taking five whole days 
to see the obvious. In fact the modern student of naval warfare is 
strangely bemused by the hesitation of these two high admirals in 
command of great fleets. He is reminded of a remark of the present 
distinguished French admiral, René Daveluy, in his treatise on naval 
strategy written twenty-five years ago, where he says that “The study 
of history leads us to the somewhat disconcerting conclusion that, 
though many people have made war, very few have understood it. 
For a long time people fought without other rule than to follow the 
impulse of the moment.” 

Perhaps de Grasse really wanted another action with the British. 
At any rate, he abandoned such an idea and decided to resume his part 
in the original plan of Washington to combine the sea forces of the 
French with the allied land forces. He at last came to perceive that 
the proper place for his fleet was within striking distance of the rear 
of the beleaguered Cornwallis. 

On September 11, he brought his whole fleet back to the Chesa- 
peake, where he found that another small French fleet of eight ships 
under the Comte de Barras had slipped in while he and Graves had 
been maneuvering far out at sea. With thirty-six French ships now 
in the rear of Cornwallis, the British fleet of Admiral Graves — still 
roaming futilely outside — was no longer a respectable foe — a fact 
that Graves and his two rear admirals had to admit to each other on 
September 13, when they held a council of war and decided to hasten 
to New York in order to put their fleet into better condition for service 
again later. 

Meanwhile, George Washington, from September 5, had begun the 
operation of transporting by water his little army from the head of 
Chesapeake Bay to the vicinity of Yorktown. The great game was 
nearing its end. The problem had been made simple by the negative, 
bungling action of the British fleet on September 5, and the return to 
port in the rear of Cornwallis of the French fleet on September 11. 
A few days later General Washington took command in front of York- 
town of the fast gathering allied troops. By September 28, they were 
all there to the number of about 15,000, two thirds of whom (it should 
not be forgotten) were French. 

All the world knows what then happened. But not all the world re- 
members that three weeks later, on October 20, the day after Corn- 
wallis surrendered, Genera] Washington wrote a letter to the Comte de 
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Grasse containing the following words: “The surrender of York, from 
which so much glory and advantage are derived to the allies, and the 
honor of which belongs to your excellency, has greatly anticipated our 
most sanguine expectations.” Can one go further than such testimony 
from such a source to prove that in the final appraisal of the military 
forces which gained for the Colonies their independence the deciding 
blow came from the sea, and was contributed by the French? 

What might have happened had the British fleet been properly 
commanded on September 5, 1781; what great changes in the history 
of our country might have resulted, is left for the imagination to 
conjecture. Sir George Trevelyan says that thinking Americans “have 
gradually arrived at the conclusion that, if the resistance of the 
Colonies had been overpowered, British and trans-Atlantic freedom 
would have perished together.” 

Whether he is correct in this surmise, or whether we should have 
persevered in our struggle for ten, twenty, or thirty years longer, is not 
within the aim of this short and imperfect study to discuss. It has 
been written simply to recall the forgotten fact that there was a naval 
battle of overwhelming interest to all Americans off Chesapeake Bay 
on September 5, 1781. 


SHAKESPEARE ON SMOKING 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 


HAKESPEARE has nothing to say concerning the use of tobacco. 

He preserves a discreet silence on a most interesting subject. He 
“sings sma’”’ concerning the pleasures of the pipe — solace of work- 
laden days, dear enchantress of solitary hours. Go into a smoker’s den. 
You will not find graven high some apt quotation from the great Wil- 
liam, apostrophizing the “bewitching vegetable” which his friend — 
founder of the Mermaid Club — Sir Walter so glorified. But, on the 
other hand, he did not put into matchless words contempt for the 
bright brown leaf, words which your rabid prohibitionist would daily 
quote and roll upon his tongue to confound and humiliate complacent 
chewers of the cud and placid puffers of Virginia’s sun-dried, long-cut 
mellow blends. 

“Poor suitors have strong breaths,” says the second citizen in Corio- 
lanus; and Pandarus in Troilus and Cressida soliloquizes, “A goodly 
medicine for mine aching bones”; but neither of them is referring to 
tobacco. 
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The Greeks and the Romans knew nothing of smoking or snuffing. 
What a stirring scene Homer would have made of Agamemnon, King 
of men, meeting Achilles in the field and proffering his snuffbox to the 
sulky leader of the myrmidons! Or the tired, sea-beaten, sun-tanned 
Odysseus, setting foot upon his own Ithaca, seeking a secluded spot, 
and there drawing from a pocket in his beggar’s rags the dear com- 
panion of his toils; puffing contentedly the while he planned the 
swift destruction of Penelope’s suitors! His old sightless dog would 
have known his master’s smell not less than his voice. It remained for 
states unknown and nations yet unborn to weave into the tragedies of 
high life the aroma of Nicotiana. 

The scene is the Tower of London, October, 1618, a score of years 
before Harvard began. A man of sixty, a former Captain of the Guard, 
the most reckless devil-may-care of the Court of Gloriana, a great ad- 
venturer — and from Virgin Queen to Attorney-General, they were all 
profiteers and grafters — climbs the steps of the scaffold and, after 
one good whiff, hands his pipe to a friend, then with a sigh of content- 
ment lays his head upon the block. So Walter Raleigh with self-control 
and dignity passed out of existence; one who from youth up had striven 
to colonize Virginia. His Captains Amadas and Barlow in 1584 had 
ventured on the shoals of Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds and return- 
ing safe to England exhibited maize, sweet potatoes, two stoical red 
men, and some tobacco. 

In that same year of their return a precious young buck, just turned 
twenty, stole away from Stratford-on-Avon sans ceremony. It did not 
matter that he left behind a young wife, a three-year-old daughter and 
twin babies. His name is known throughout the world; but we know 
little of what he did for the ensuing five years. He must have seen 
Ralph Lane, the first man to smoke in the streets of London. He must 
have chuckled over the tale of the Welshman, who seeing smoke pour- 
ing from the mouth of a gay gallant (Sir Walter?) drenched him with 
a mug of ale, shouting “Oh, Jhesu! Man, thy snout is a-fire!”” And 
Shakespeare no doubt at the Mermaid heard how Raleigh presented a 
pipe of tobacco to his “Roial Mistress” with dire results, which the 
virgins of today might well ponder. Elizabeth “smoaked”’ three good 
whiffs of the new “bewitching vegetable” and then her courage fled. 
Many a small boy smoking corn tassel for the first time, out of sight of 
his elders, has known the qualms which now shook the Virgin Queen. 
To borrow Shakespeare’s stately phrase, “the coward lips did from 
their color fly; and that same eye whose bend doth awe the world did 
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lose its lustre’; or, in other words, “Madam grew green about the 
gills!” Her maids brought hastily basin and ewer. Some called for a 
leech, a chymist or a ’pothecary. Alack and alack! ’Twas plain the 
“desprit”’ Raleigh had poisoned his royal mistress, no doubt because 
of jealousy of Essex or Leicester! Oh, foul and monstrous deed! The 
sovereign felt within her breast the swell of rank insurgency. Great 
Gloriana groaned. Sir Walter fled. Surely it is a sad tale, this of 
lovely woman’s first encounter with the “venomous” weed; and to this 
day the daughters of Eve discard the pipe, though cigarettes (pusilla 
infundibula?) find place between lips too patently incarnadined. 

Shakespeare was soon to see his Queen at shorter range. Essex, erst- 
while favorite at Court, had bungled campaigns and run into debt. In 
a misguided moment, he had written “of the crooked old body”’ of 
Elizabeth. He also tried to stir up the Londoners to seize their sover- 
eign. The latter rashness might have been forgiven, but the unpardon- 
able offense which rankled in the woman’s mind was the personal 
affront. So on February 25, 1601, Robert Devereux, young and hand- 
some, lost his head for the last time. Walter Raleigh, shipmate, fellow- 
soldier, and sometime rival, stood by, commanding the guards and 
smoked his pipe. The night before the execution, Burbage, Shakespeare 
and company acted Henry IV before the Queen. The old lady, for she 
was now sixty-eight, may have tried to centre her thoughts upon the 
play, forgetting the lover in the Tower. It is known that she was 
so taken with Falstaff that she demanded the playwright fashion an- 
other play, this time with Falstaff in love!!!’ Old Jack should have 
smoked. 

The courtiers may or may not have smoked. But at the Globe and 
Blackfriars every swashbuckler who could raise the price of admission 
crowded upon the stage and blew his smoke into the very faces of the 
actors. Perhaps the disgust thus engendered explains the absence of 
any commendatory lines on tobacco. But we shall find other reasons 
for the strange silence! 

Elizabeth passed, and Mary Stuart’s son became King of England, 
a pawky Scot if ever there was one, a writer of no mean merit, and a 
constant friend and discerning admirer of S':akespeare. James had 
been overdosed in his youth with Presbyterianism; reacting, he showed 
much kindness to His Majestie’s Players. Like them he may have suf- 
fered from reeking fumes, for soon after his accession, there appeared 
anonymously his “‘Counter-Blaste to Tobacco.”” Few will disagree with 
the introductory indictment of his subjects: 
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Our Cleargie are become negligent and lazie, our Nobilitie and Gentrie 
prodigall and sold to their priuate delights, Our Lawyers couetous, our Com- 
mon-people prodigall and curious; and generally all sorts of people more care- 
full for their private ends than for their mother, the Commonwealth. 


Then he proceeds like a true Scot to argue. One by one he demolishes 
the arguments in favor of the use of tobacco. Listen to the logic of this 
King: 


And next I deny the minor of this argument [that the brains being cold and 
moist need a hot, dry application] in regard that this Tobacco is not simply of a 
hot and dry qualitie; but rather hath a certaine venemous facultie ioyned 
with the heate thereof, which makes it have an Antipathie against nature, as 
by the hatefull smell thereof doeth well appeare. 


We may laugh at his pedantry; but there is sound sense in his protest 
against smoking at the table. 


That at the table, a place of respect, of cleanlinesse, of modestie, men 
should not be ashamed, to sit tossing of Tobacco pipes, and puffing of the 
smoake of Tobacco one to another, making the filthie smoke and stinke 
thereof, to exhale athwart the dishes and infect the aire, when very often men 
that abhorre it are at their repast. Surely Smoke deserves a Kitchen far better 
than a Dining Chamber and yet it makes a Kitchen also oftentimes in the 
inward parts of men, soiling and infecting them, with an vnctuous and oily 
kinde of Soote, as hath bene found in some great Tobacco takers that after 
their death were opened. 


It is plain that James felt strongly that the “drinking” of tobacco 
was not only a waste of money, but likely to carbonize the personal 
plumbing of his subjects. He believed that their interior pipes would 
have a deposit of soot; and, if we get James, nothing but the constant 
use of a vacuum cleaner would prolong the lives of hard smokers! 

Our present problem, however, is, “What effect did this Counter- 
blaste have on Shakespeare?” Did he, like a loyal subject, follow the 
King? And, like the cautious fellow that he was, did he take care not 
to offend, and lose the support of his sovereign? His contemporaries 
spoke and wrote of tobacco and smoking with great freedom, and most 
of them, like Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, made compli- 
mentary references to the habit then quite prevalent. Clay pipes were 
in general use and tobacco houses did a flourishing business. Rare Ben 
Jonson makes Captain Bobadil assert that tobacco is “the most 
sovereign and precious weed that ever the earth tendered to the use of 
man!” Sir John Beaumont extolled tobacco, la racine Mechoacan, 
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praising it to Master Drayton thus: “Tis Physick, clothing, musick, 
meate and drinke” — “One draught of this Americk grape.” 

There was a regular battle of bocks, as to whether tobacco did effect 
certain cures. Richard Field in 1600 printed “Work for Chimny- 
sweepers; a Warning for Tobacconists” — tobacconist being the term 
then used for smoker. Two years later, Printer Este assailed the public 
with a volume, the title-page of which bore a Latin inscription, which, 
translated freely, means, “It is better for a smoker to be hanged with 
English hemp than poisoned with Indian Tobacco.” Yet the men who 
set the type for this book doubtless smoked to escape the “‘late danger- 
ous infection”’ — the Plague. 

Even school children smoked — to clear their brains! Yet the most 
eloquent tongue of that period says nothing for or against tobacco. 
True, he mentions America only once in all of his plays (Comedy of Er- 
rors, Scene 2, Act III). He must have heard about Captain John Smith 
and the colony at Jamestown. The air was full of the doings of the Vir- 
ginia Company and the great expectations of profit. Later there was 
the London Company. Yet he says nothing. Just a few days after 
Shakespeare died, Pocahontas came to London cn her honeymoon with 
John Rolfe. Shakespeare, it is true, had withdrawn from London 
about 1606; but echoes from the great world must have reached Avon. 
Probably the best reason that can be offered for the silence concerning 
tobacco is that he was not interested in transcribing the affairs of his 
time; and, moreover, he was,a busy man. A dozen of his plays were 
written subsequent to the “Counterblaste.” But in The Tempest (1611) 
there was rare opportunity to refer to the Soverane Herbe! 

The “Counterblaste” did not put an end to smoking in England. 
On the contrary, despite heavy taxes and restrictive acts of Parlia- 
ment, the habit spread. In other countries it was likewise prohibited, 
but to no avail. In some countries smokers had their tongues slit. In 
Turkey the smoker had his nose pierced and the pipe thrust through 
the hole. Louis XIII of France prohibited the sale. In 1624, Pope 
Urban VIII excommunicated users of tobacco. (Dr. Valentine Schaaf, 
Associate Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic University of 
America, has informed me that the usual statement regarding the 
Pope Urban’s Bull is erroneous and that the decree applied only to 
those priests in the Cathedral of Seville who took snuff during the 
Mass.) In 1724, however, Benedict XIII revoked all Bulls against to- 
bacco, including also the restrictions in the Bull of Pope Innocent XII 
in 1691. 
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And there we leave it. Shakespeare could easily have said concern- 
ing the “divine physicke” that it made the heart charitable and the 
spirit forgiving, or that it “neerest resembled the horrible Stigian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomlesse”; but he refrained! Why? ! 








THE HISTORY OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY FROM ITS ORIGINS 
TO 1850 


By EMILIO GOGGIO, ’09 
ia the appointment of George Ticknor in 1819 as Smith Pro- 


fessor of the French and Spanish Languages and Literature and 
Professor of Belles-Lettres, Harvard University became the first great 
centre of modern language studies in America.? 

Ticknor had enjoyed the opportunities of a thorough training in the 
University of Géttingen. He had studied with accomplished profes- 
sors in Germany, France, Italy, and Spain. He had visited all the 
places of interest in those respective countries and had met many of 
their representative men of letters and leaders in public life. He had 
familiarized himself with the customs and habits of those nations and 
had become acquainted with their political and educational institu- ) 
tions. Because of all this, he was very well qualified for the successful 
performance of the many duties which were attached to his position. 

During his connections with Harvard: University, Ticknor directed 







































his best efforts towards promoting the cause of good learning. He 
strove to raise the standards of scholarship, to make instruction more 
thorough and efficient, and discipline more effective. With this end in 
view, he sponsored many radical reforms, which, though not generally 
accepted in all the departments of the University, were successfully 
put into effect in his own. Thus all students in foreign languages were 
divided into sections according to their capacity and attainment, so 
that the good student was at no time handicapped by the slow progress 
of his less capable classmates, but was given the opportunity of ad- 
vancing as rapidly as possible. 





1 Professor A. C. Potter, ’89, some years ago made a collection of early books on To- 
bacco. This rare collection he has given to the Harvard Library. 

2 The first American Institution to offer instruction in modern languages was William 
and Mary College. Courses in those languages were given there by Carlo Bellini as 
early as 1779. Since the University records which would throw some light on the na- 
ture of such courses were destroyed by fire many years ago, no authentic information 
about them is now available. 
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“A division composed of individuals esteemed equal in powers and 
improvement,” reads the Calendar for 1825, “attended in two or more 
subdivisions for the sake of their better instruction. In the course of 
the year, a few who began in advanced divisions were found to have 
lost their stations by one or two places and a larger number in that 
time were found qualified to go forward among the more diligent and 
perfect.” 

Another important regulation required that students who chose the 
study of any foreign language be not permitted to quit that subject 
until they had acquired a satisfactory knowledge of it. This was no 
doubt an excellent practice and, in our opinion, far more sensible than 
our present one, whereby a student is generally allowed to take any 
language for a short time and drop it, only to take another, if he so 
chooses, for a greater or even a shorter period, as he deems best. 

From 1819 to 1825 the Modern Language Department was confined 
to French and Spanish. Professor Ticknor’s only assistant during all 
that period was Francis de Sales, whose teaching was devoted pre- 
eminently to French. Since he had been in Spain for some years, how- 
ever, and could speak Spanish, he also taught that language, in so far 
as it was needed. A knowledge of the living language was considered a 
factor of vital importance for the adequate appreciation and intelli- 
gent understanding of any piece of literature. Considerable attention 
was therefore devoted to this phase of the work which was regularly 
entrusted to foreigners since Ticknor felt very strongly that only na- 
tives could do it well. Students could join a modern language course 
only at the beginning of the year, and regular attendance was expected 
of them. 

“The Instructor in French and Spanish,” the Calendar stated, 
“gives lessons to those who apply and attend regularly at hours to be 
from term to term assigned. Those who wish to attend in any term 
must give in their names within the first week.” 

The class work in such courses consisted not only of a recitation of 
what the students had learned from the prescribed assignment, but 
also of a thorough commentary on the lesson by the Instructor. His 
explanations and illustrations, in fact, were of as much, if not of more 
consequence than the recitation itself. 

While Sales was concerned with the teaching of the two languages, 
Professor Ticknor took charge of their respective literatures. His lec- 
tures on French literary history and criticism were confined to those 
students who had already made considerable progress in the language 
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In a letter to President Kirkland in 1819, Ticknor declared that he 
would deliver lectures in French to those who were able and disposed 
to exercise themselves in speaking the language. 

In delivering his lectures, Ticknor followed the methodical order of 
his printed syllabus with which the students were provided. He not 
only gave them a considerable amount of useful information, but in- 
vited their discussion on the subjects with which he dealt. These 
discussions are said to have been “always animated and sometimes 
eloquent.” 

“His work in preparing lectures on the literatures and the literary 
histories of France and Spain,” writes Ticknor’s biographer, ‘ 
thorough and elaborate, the work of an ardent and conscientious 
scholar, who borrowed no learning at second hand which he could ob- 
tain from the primitive sources, and neglected no means for forming 
independent and correct judgments. His lectures thus became a body 
of consecutive, historic criticism, in which the intrinsic qualities of the 
works under discussion were made to illustrate the progressive devel- 
opment in culture of the nations to which their authors belonged.” ! 

Ticknor and Sales concentrated their efforts in codrdinating their 
work in such a way that it would make a complete and well-organized 
whole. They also kept in constant touch with the progress made by 
the students by examining them frequently and regularly on the sub- 
jects treated in their lectures. Much could be said in favor of this 
plan. Indeed, after all that has been said and done during the last one 
hundred years, we cannot help but wonder if this system of holding 
students responsible for their class attendance and of examining them 
at regular intervals is not preferable to the one generally in vogue at 
the present time that lets students “cut” their classes as often as they 
please and judges their progress and proficiency in their studies by 
means of a final examination of from two to three hours in duration, 
which under any circumstance can be based on but a very small part 
of the work which was done during the year. 

Though we have no record available of the number of students at- 
tending modern language classes between 1819-25, there is no doubt 
that such studies acquired greater and greater popularity as time went 
on. This is evidenced by the fact that in 1825 three new Instructors 
were added to the Department, namely, Charles Folsom (A.M.), 
Pietro Bachi (J.U.D.), and Charles Follen (J.U.D.). ‘ 


1 Life, Letters and Journals, by George Ticknor (London, Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington), vol. 1, p. 269. 
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The Theological students and other Graduates received their in- 
struction from Professor ‘Ticknor. Their course consisted of 228 
exercises, half of which were obligatory and the other half optional. 

The Seniors were taught by Sales; the Juniors, Sophomores and 
‘reshmen by the remaining Instructors. The number of exercises in 
the Undergraduate Division amounted to 114 and all of them were 
optional. 

In 1829 we again notice an interest in foreign languages which 
seems to us all the more striking when weconsider that many students, 
besides the language they were allowed to take as part of their regular 
course, took up a second one as an extra, without credits. The follow- 
ing note is a clear illustration of the great popularity which such 
studies enjoyed in the university at that time: 

The Freshmen during the last two terms of the year, and the Sophomores 
and Seniors during the whole of the year, had as usual, their choice, whether to 
pursue some modern language or to take instead of it, certain studies in the 
Ancient Languages and Mathematics. The whole of them chose some modern 
language, and these constitute the Regular Students. But many also wished 
to study stil] another Modern Language than the one thus chosen, and some of 
the Freshmen and Seniors, who had no such choice, wished also to study some 
modern language. All these pursuing the studies entirely beyond the regular 
college course, constituted the volunteers.! 


In 1830 the study of Portuguese was introduced and Pietro Bachi, 
the Italian Instructor, was put in charge of it. That year neither 
Freshmen nor Seniors were allowed to attend modern language courses 
except as volunteers. The regular students, therefore, were all either 
Sophomores or Juniors who chose some modern language as a substi- 
tute for other prescribed studies. Yet, with the exception of French, 
the enrollment was noticeably larger than that of the preceding year. 

The lectures on the History and Criticism of French Literature by 
Professor Ticknor were attended by 60 members of the two upper 
classes besides a number of Graduates who enrolled as volunteers. 

A similar course on the History and Criticism of the Spanish Litera- 
ture was given in 1831 to fifty students in the same category as the 
above. 

In 1832 no lectures on the literature were offered. The study of 
modern languages, however, was more popular than ever and the 
Calendar for that year points out that the system of volunteer study 
which had been begun in the Department with 13 students in 1826 had 


1 The Harvard University Calendar for 1829. 
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constantly increased ever since, and was now of more consequence 
than the system of regular study, embracing large numbers and ad- 
vancing further. “Owing to the adoption and full application of the 
volunteer system,” the Calendar goes on to say, “the amount of study 
and progress in each modern language have been greatly increased, in 
some sections doubled within the last eight years.” 

In 1835 George Ticknor resigned his position and Professor C. C. 
Felton was put temporarily in charge of the Department. The follow- 
ing year H. W. Longfellow, who had already been teaching modern 
languages and literature at Bowdoin College, succeeded Ticknor at 
Harvard University. He too had received the best of training in 
Europe. He was a most brilliant scholar and teacher and was, there- 
fore, admirably fitted for carrying on the splendid work of his prede- 
cessor. The Instructors in his Department consisted of Sales in Span- 
ish, Bachi in Italian, Surault in French, and Bokum in German. 
Longfellow lectured on the French, Italian, and Spanish literatures, 
and taught also an advanced section of Italian and a similar one of 
Spanish. During the second term of the Senior Year he offered a 
course of lectures on Dante’s Inferno and Goethe’s Faust. Language- 
instruction was given by translation from textbooks, written exer- 
cises, and practice in speaking. 

Until 1839 the department regulations concerning modern language 
courses remained unchanged. Beginning with that year, however, 
French for the first time became a compulsory subject while all the 
other modern languages were still elective. Furthermore, in accord - 
ance with the practice which had been in vogue for some time, a stu- 
dent commencing the study of any language was not permitted to 
leave it until he had passed a public examination in it. 

From 1843 till 1850 all modern languages, excepting French, were 
elective. 

Now if we consider the enrollment in these courses from 1820 to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, we shall find that the interest in 
them varies at different intervals. For instance, the number taking 
French in 1828 was 104; in 1840, 209, but in 1849 only 77. In German, 
there were 60 students enrolled in 1828, 21 in 1830, and 50 in 1849. In 
Italian, 17 in 1828, 92 in 1837, and 42 in 1848. In Spanish, 50 in 1828, 
37 in 1843, and 29 in 1849. Portuguese was offered only from 1830 to 
1839 and the number of students ranged from 8 to 10. 

Since, as stated in the Calendar for 1830, “Graduates attending in 
this Department, whose number was considerable, are not noted,” it 
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is of course difficult to ascertain with precision what the number en- 
rolled in each subject was at any time. 

However, after carefully examining the Calendars for all the years 
concerned, I have come to the conclusion that modern languages as- 
sumed a prominent position in the Harvard University curriculum 
from the year they were first introduced there, and that the interest 
which was developed in these studies was deep and permanent. As 
a result of all this, we may reasonably infer that French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and, to some extent, Portuguese have contributed 
greatly to the advancement of culture in America. 


MOORFIELD STOREY 
By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., ’60 


HARLES WILLIAM STOREY (H.U. 1835), Moorfield’s father, 

was a very cultivated gentleman, greatly addicted to books and 
reading, a comrade of Dr. O. W. Holmes and his brother John Holmes, 
of James Russell Lowell, John Bartlett, Nathan Hale, Judge Hoar, 
who was his classmate at Harvard, Mr. Evarts, and a coterie of clever 
friends. He is remembered as a very charming companion, agreeable, 
kindly, popular, but whose current of life, at once tranquil and cheerful, 
was perturbed by no especial ambition or unconquerable passion for 
work. On the mother’s side the picture was different. She was a very 
noteworthy woman, with a strong intellect and also a strong will, 
active, resolute, energetic, with a good old-fashioned New England 
conscience. These few words concerning his parents are interesting 
because Storey himself was to a remarkable degree an amalgam, as 
if the qualities of the two had been welded together in one containing 
crucible. 

Storey was born in Roxbury (now Boston) March 19, 1845. School- 
ing was obtained at the Boston Latin School beneath the influence and 
the rod of that famous pedagogue Francis Gardner, a very competent 
instructor and a notable master of boys. Storey’s reminiscences of him 
were kindly — but Storey was a very good boy. Thence he went to 
Harvard College, entering in 1862 the Class of 1866 and thereby be- 
coming a “man”; — we were very sensitive and punctilious about the 
use of that descriptive word in those days. There he passed quite an 
ideal four years, well compounded of pleasure and study; just what a 
college course ought to be, and sometimes is. He learned very easily, 
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and had an exceilent memory, whereby he was able to graduate the 
sixth in the Class for the four years, and for the senior year standing 
the first. He was Class Orator at graduation. Yet he was no “dig,” but 
had abundant time for the amenities of academic life, which he en- 
joyed to even an unusual degree. He became one in a group of friends 
quite as lively and not quite so foolish as the collegiate average, and so 
congenial that they held together through all later life in a close and af- 
fectionate fellowship: Thomas S. Perry, Charles E. Stratton, Robert S. 
Peabody, John D. Williams, John G. Curtis, Edward Waldo Emerson, 
Edward C. Perkins, Edward N. Fenno, and two or three more who es- 
cape my memory. Such class comradeships occur occasionally, but by 
no means in all classes. There was a notable case of such an one in the 
Class of 1857; it was one of the advantages which belonged to those 
days of small classes. Such camaraderie, when it occurred, was a source 
of great pleasure. In a long life and associating largely with Harvard 
graduates I have fallen in with none who have had more affectionate 
associations with their university life than this group of the Class of ’66 
preserved. 

After graduation Storey entered the Harvard Law School, at that 
time in a puny adolescence, with little promise of such an excellence as 
it has now attained. There was not much stimulation in it then, and 
if his own account of himself may be trusted, he did not at once become 
absorbed in the pursuit of that profession in which he was later to be- 
come famous. In a sketch written in his old age he described himself as 
rather exceptionally light-hearted, merry, sociable, and fond of a good 
time, and this at least he apparently got. He said that he used to dance 
half the night at a party, and to sleep half the day over his books. Yet 
somehow or other he so acquitted himself as to attract the favorable 
notice of Charles Sumner, and was invited to go to Washington as 
private Secretary for that Senator. Naturally he accepted, and entered 
upon a most enjoyable year. Of course he was introduced to the best 
society in the Capital; he had abundant time for balls, callings and 
dinners; he met many men of distinction who evidently saw in him a 
youngster worth talking to in an intelligent way. He had his usual 
good luck, for it was the winter of the impeachment trial of Andrew 
Johnson, in which naturally he took great interest, and was able to 
furnish to Mr. Sumner some suggestive work, which that gentleman 
highly complimented. But the event of really dazzling importance was, 
that he met, fell in love with and became engaged to his future wife, 
Miss Gertrude Cutts. She belonged to the family from which President 
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Madison had chosen his handsome wife, and her father, General Cutts, 
of the Coast Survey, was prominent in Washington society. According 
to Storey’s own account she danced extremely well, and as he frankly 
intimates that he himself was no poor adept in that amusement, they 
naturally came sympathetically together at the winter series of 
parties — he says that during the whole winter he had only two unen- 
gaged evenings. Thus they, as it were, waltzed into each other’s affec- 
tions, and by remarkable good luck never in later life regretted a con- 
nection founded upon so unstable a basis. “No man,” he wrote in his 
reminiscences, “was ever more ineligible than I was when I made my 
call on General Cutts’’; and the words were true enough. But he 
promptly set very resolutely to work to better the situation. Instead 
of renewing his engagement with Mr. Sumner he returned to Boston, 
and obtained his admission to the Suffolk bar in Massachusetts, thus 
securing at least a calling in life, though, as times then were, a dubious 
one. For one could not live on the profession alone; there must be 
clients also, and they were a very shadowy and incorporeal crowd. 
Having a lively remembrance of the early years of the youthful bar- 
risters of those days, I marvel at his hopefulness. But with that aston- 
ishing good fortune which attended him through life he had better 
luck in getting work than befell most of us who, having hopefully 
painted our names on a ground glass door, thereafter sat awaiting the 
client who rarely came to break the weary solitude. Storey, however, 
had the happy fortune hardly to taste this bitterness; for he obtained, 
almost at once, the position of Assistant District Attorney for Suffolk 
County. This meant, it is true, only a small salary, with the not very 
alluring duty of prosecuting for the most part petty criminal cases, 
with only occasionally anything so interesting as a murder, and he 
spoke of it afterward as an “inauspicious beginning,” though there 
were plenty among his coevals who envied him. Certainly he did not 
desire either to become a criminal lawyer, or to go through life as a 
seeker of official positions. Yet this present one, though not thus alto- 
gether attractive, at least enabled him to take upon himself the burden 
of matrimony which he had the courage, or recklessness, at once to do. 
Also in a professional way it was infinitely better than sitting before a 
small] fire in a rusty grate, in the dreary silence of an empty office. It 
gave him self-possession and readiness in the courtroom and much 
valuable practice in examining witnesses. Further also it gave him the 
very great advantage of attracting the attention of other members of 
the bar, and showing what his abilities were. This soon bore good fruit. 
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The business of law in those days was very different from what it is 
now. Those big partnerships, resembling great mercantile establish- 
ments, and wherein some partners hardly know others by sight, did 
not then exist for the absorption of a flock of youngsters. Few partner- 
ships held more than two partners and when Storey received an invita- 
tion to come, on trial, as a junior into the firm of Brooks and Ball, it 
was at once a compliment and a piece of exceptional good fortune. 
The firm had probably the largest clientéle among business men of any 
firm in Boston. The partners were known as the hardest working 
lawyers in the city, and it used to be quizzically said that their doors, 
like the doors of the temple of Janus, were never closed by day or by 
night. But this did not daunt Storey; work was just what he wanted, 
and he took the biggest dose of it with grateful avidity. In this connec- 
tion he remained for many years until the exhausted seniors had at last 
to rest from their labors. By that time he had a throng of clients who 
knew and relied upon him personally, so that he felt quite able to be- 
come a senior partner himself. In 1887 he accordingly formed a part- 
nership with his friend and classmate, John Thorndike, and also Sher- 
man Hoar, which prospered until about 1894 when Mr. Hoar left, to 
become a member of the House of Representatives in Washington. 
About the same time, in 1895 or 96, Mr. Bradley W. Palmer joined the 
firm, which thereafter, with slight changes of name and the inevitable 
changes of personnel has continued to this day. It soon became not 
only one of the two or three most distinguished firms in Boston, but 
ere long attained considerable repute beyond the state limits. It is no 
derogation to his co-partners to say that, personally, he was its most 
distinguished member. 

In olden times there used to be what was called “the leading lawyer’ 
in Boston, such as Benjamin R. Curtis, Sidney Bartlett, William G. 
Russell; but growth and the development of different departments in 
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legal practice were incompatible with the survival of this distinction, 
so that in later times we hear of a leading lawyer but not of the leading 
lawyer. Had the habit continued longer Storey might have aspired to 
the old-time honor. Certainly by the time he had reached his prime no 
list of even three or four of our leading lawyers could have been drawn 
up which would not have included him. He was neither a “case 
lawyer,” nor a “jury-lawyer,” nor a “chamber counsel”; he was cir- 
cumscribed by no department or specialty; but continued in the old- 
fashioned way to some extent to combine all. As an advocate before a 
jury he was very forcible. In this line of practice his earnest, I might 
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say ardent, temperament efficiently aided his argument and inspired 
his eloquence. For he had the happiest gift which a forensic counsel 
can possess, in that he was both sympathetic and sincere. I cannot 
imagine him as ever handling a case wherein he did not believe thor- 
oughly in his client and his cause. Perhaps it may be admitted that 
there was in him a little infusion of the spirit of partisanship; but at 
least it had its root in conviction, and it was the force of his own con- 
viction which passed into his words. So he was an antagonist to be 
dreaded; yet only by reason of his earnestness and his ability, for 
never in his life could the most excited antagonist criticize him for any 
of those disingenuous frailties which laymen are apt to attribute to 
lawyers. He hit hard, but never a foul blow. He never alleged what he 
did not fully believe. In this connection I recall a criminal case, in 
which he was engaged. The defendant was a man of good social 
standing; the charge was of defalcation on a large scale. It aroused the 
greatest interest in Boston and at first much partisanship. But as the 
case developed, all possibility of doubt as to the guilt of the defendant 
vanished. In the courtroom, though all hope was gone, it was of course 
impossible for Storey to leave his client in the lurch. He did all that 
was honorably possible, but it was noticeable that afterward, outside 
the courtroom amid all the eager talk in the circle of his friends he 
simply rested absolutely silent. His annoyance might be guessed at, 
but not one word could ever be drawn from him. 

As an adviser no member of the bar held a higher position than he 
did. His professional knowledge, his breadth of vision, his discretions 
never failed him. He had no ambition for the bench, though doubtless 
he might easily have sat thereon had he desired to do so. Perhaps it 
was a just appreciation of the nature of his own intellectual abilities 
which led him to prefer general practice to the tedium of judicial work. 
Perhaps, too, a taste for conflict — the joy and exhilaration of battle — 
went with his remarkable ability for it, as one generally enjoys the 
work in which he excels. At any rate, however it may be explained, the 
result was for the best, and he fortunately devoted his life to precisely 
the work for which he was best fitted. Business he always had in more 
than abundance — “big business” as the phrase goes. The name of 
the partnership had its place in the shortest and most select list that 
could be made of the distinguished firms in the country. The Union 
Pacific Railroad, the United Fruit Company, and many other corpora- 
tions of the highest standing brought their business to Storey and 
Thorndike. Thorndike was a famous drawer of papers, while Storey 
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personally was especially in demand for advising and for court busi- 
ness. He was called repeatedly into many States, making long stays, 
and often arguing in the courts in the Far West and South. At one 
time he even was engaged to go to England for a couple of months. 
Such trips were exacting, of course, but they were immensely flattering 
and also were not without their amenities. He met, not only profession- 
ally but in pleasant social intercourse, many persons of note, especially 
in his own profession, and he made so high and so extended a repu- 
tation that in 1894 he received the highest distinction of the profes- 
sion in this country, in being chosen President of the American Bar 
Association. 

All this while the easy way in which he took and performed his work 
was remarkable. He never appeared harassed or exhausted. In the 
street he had time always to stop and chat with any friend whom he 
met. In the social gatherings at dinner tables or evening entertain- 
ments and clubs he talked as care-free as if there were no such thing as 
litigation in the world. He never had a “break-down,” never had to 
“go away for a rest.”” How he could carry so easily so much and such 
important work was a marvel. 

Of course so much business of such a grade brought financial pro- 
sperity. The young fellow who had dared to begin housekeeping on an 
income of $2000 or $3000 a year became arich man. The easy, natural 
way in which he took this, as if it were a mere natural incident not 
worthy of remark, was unique. Money appeared to drop in as quite a 
mere matter of course, a simple incident that was to be expected in life. 
He was generous and free-handed, and what he enjoyed he made others 
enjoy with him. He built a handsome house in the Fenway; he had a 
fine farm at Lincoln, to which he was much attached, and he escaped 
the midsummer heats at Cranberry Island, off the coast of Mount 
Desert in Maine, where he was an extensive land-owner. In these 
places he delighted to play the host to throngs of family ' and friends, 
and never did he appear to more advantage than when he moved about 
at these gatherings, with a pleased and cordial smile upon his very ex- 
pressive face. It was a fair scene indeed to look upon, and many who 
survive must often recall these gatherings with pleasant memories. 


So much for Storey’s professional and social life. But from the stand- 
point of his own views and interests it is probable that he would say 
that our most important paragraphs have not yet been written. In his 


1 He left thirteen grandchildren and four great-grandchildren. 
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opinion, these would concern the part which he played in public affairs. 
For, while wholly devoid of personal political ambition, he was pro- 
foundly interested all his life long in political conflicts. It was an inborn 
taste, propensity, or even passion. He never felt that he had done 
enough when he had cast his own vote; he was zealous also to influence 
the votes of others; he was public-spirited in an emphatic way; in fact 
it was a very intense element in his nature. 

He never held a public office; and with one exception, when he ran 
for Congress, but unsuccessfully, he never was, and I think never 
would have consented to be, a candidate for one. The function which 
he chose — very wisely and with shrewd appreciation of his own pe- 
culiar abilities — was, to be the active, working, influential, and per- 
sonally disinterested, private citizen, and it was a réle which he played 
to perfection. Happily, however, he had no fellowship with those virtu- 
ous and unpleasant persons called “reformers.” Simply in every con- 
troversy of a public nature his function was to take the side of moral 
right and to stand for it, both defensively and offensively. He was a 
splendid fighter. He could strike better than he could parry; he was 
masterly in offense, and he conducted it with terrible power. He was 
not exactly a partisan, did not in any permanent way become an in- 
tegral part or member of any political party; but when any question 
came into discussion he studied it apart and by itself, with reference 
only to its own merits, and having thus satisfied himself where intrinsic 
right lay he allied himself with those who stood for that right. He 
might have taken for his armorial motto the old quotation, Tros Ty- 
riusque, ete., with the understanding that Tros was a Republican and 
Tyrius a Democrat. So, being untrammeled by the confining bonds of 
permanent political allegiance, he was free to say: “If Lincoln and 
Sumner were Republicans, I was a Republican; if Cleveland was a 
Democrat, I was a Democrat; if George William Curtis was an Inde- 
pendent, I was an Independent.” 

His first political affiliation was with a few of his personal friends and 
neighbors in Massachusetts, who were scandalized by some of the do- 
ings during General Grant’s administrations. They formed themselves 
into a Club, elected Storey their President, put in some good hard work 
and succeeded in electing their candidate, Theodore Lyman of Brook- 
line, to the national House of Representatives over his opponent, Mr. 
Candler, the sitting member. It was this campaign which launched 
Storey into political activities, and fortunately with an encouraging 
success which was not too often to be repeated afterward — not that 
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failure would have in the least daunted him. He was by no means 
of a temperament to be discouraged by a defeat — quite the con- 
trary! 

This paper cannot be transmuted into a political-historical treatise 
on our own times, and it is therefore impossible here even to sketch ever 
so briefly all the conflicts which henceforth succeeded each other nearly 
to the very close of his life. He never rested; one would suppose, from 
any narrative of all that he did in this department of activities, that he 
could have had no time for anything else. That he should also have 
been a hard-working, much-sought lawyer seems incredible. Yet so it 
was. All that he found time to do, there is not herein room to enumer- 
ate; as they say in the Legislature, the bill must be “read by its title.” 
The greatest efforts of his early life were called forth by his unsparing 
antagonism against General Butler. For a long while there was an 
obstinate conflict, and Butler scored some successes; but in the end he 
went down to defeat, and it may be truly said that numerous, able and 
zealous as his opponents were, certainly no other one among them had 
done such effective work as was that of Storey. 

The Blaine campaign was the next very notable incident in Storey’s 
public career. In this he expended his energy with hearty zeal in be- 
half of Cleveland, and so again had the pleasure of finding himself 
among the victors. Unfortunately it brought about his final breach with 
Henry Cabot Lodge, which was a matter of importance in both their 
lives. They had started in life as personal friends and political allies, 
but their theories of political obligations were so fundamentally differ- 
ent that a falling apart was inevitable; it was a chasm made by Nature 
herself. Indeed, I think that in time their hostility became so acute 
that they scarcely preserved even the semblance of personal courtesy. 
In this initial rift, occurring in the Blaine controversy, Storey’s view 
was that the supreme law of morality imperatively forbade voting for 
a candidate who morally was shamefully smirched. Lodge was of 
opinion that the voter should remain loyal to that party whose ascend- 
ancy he believed essential to wise and good government, although in an 
isolated matter it had accidentally fallen into an unfortunate error. It 

was a fair difference of opinion, but it occurred in a matter where feel- 
ing ran so high that in the community at large instances were frequent 
where old friendships were turned into quarrels; and so it happened in 
this case. Both gentlemen were good friends of mine, and I refrain 
from discussing the matter. But it turned out that Storey’s view was 
held by enough “independents” to turn the scales at the elections, and 
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he was greatly elated by the signal success of his side. I will say that I 
feel quite sure that, after the heats of conflict had subsided, Lodge 
would have been willing to forget his anger; but Storey felt that Lodge 
had shown such a fundamental lack of sound morality as made further 
codperation with him impossible. 


There is no space here to do more than allude to other semi-political 
causes in which Storey took an active part. For the welfare and uplift 
of the Negro race he strove from his early to his latest years. It was a 
permanent desire in his life to help these poor people, so unkindly 
tinted by Nature, to approach as nearly as possible to the level of a 
more popular shade of coloring. The friends of the Negro may be di- 
vided into two very different classes; the difference being that which 
lies between the spoken word and the efficient act. It was to the latter 
group that Storey belonged. No doubt the depth and enduring quality 
of his feeling was in a measure the outgrowth of early influences, for it 
took root and expanded when he was still an impressible youth. The 
emancipation of the Negro and the conferring upon him, somewhat 
later, of civil rights were controversies which were stirring the nation 
when Storey was a collegian and a recent graduate. He was of an ardent 
temperament, and filled with that idealistic love of political freedom 
which is apt to burn hotly in generous youth. Only in him the flame 
did not burn low as later years drew on. It was enduring, and even in 
the busiest years of after life he continued to go personally among the 
Negroes of Boston, to make their acquaintance, to talk, consult, ad- 
vise with them, and render them practical assistance in many ways. 
Long ago, when a wave of oppression swept through the South, and 
every few days brought new tales of lynchings, burnings, and cruel tor- 
turings, he became hotly excited, and his efforts to suppress the awful 
cruelties were strenuous. It was no easy thing for one man, and he a 
Northerner, really to effect a substantial improvement, yet unquestion- 
ably he did very much. The horror was in time checked, and though it 
cannot be said that the task was achieved by him, at least he was prin- 
cipally conspicuous among the rescuers. His death filled the Negroes of 
our city with grief, and many were the black faces, grave and sad, at 
his funeral, seeking to give evidence of the reverential feeling of the race 
for a good and useful friend. 

A few years ago, he became interested in behalf of the Armenians, 
and earned also their gratitude. The Indians too sought and obtained 
his aid. These were smaller matters; but when the question of the status 
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to be established for the Philippine Islands became a matter of heated 
controversy, he buckled on his armour and laid his lance in rest for a 
struggle @ outrance. He wrote and published a book on the subject. 
He spared no labor, and left nothing undone that was within his 
power. He could not prevail, of course; the great governmental ma- 
chine was not to be overcome by any combinations of private citizens. 
The only satisfaction he could have was that of the lawyer who, while 
vehemently arguing a perfectly hopeless case before the Court re- 
marked, “I know that I cannot make the Judges decide for me; but I 
mean to make it just as disagreeable as possible for them to decide 
against me.” So Storey had at least the gratification of making things 
extremely uncomfortable for the Administration. Whether he was 
right or wrong, I have no idea: but that he demeaned himself in this as 
in other cases, as a preux chevalier, the champion of the weaker but 
meritorious party, there can be no doubt. 

These persistent and repeated efforts of Storey in behalf of down- 
trodden groups grew out of a special moral quality — a profound, nay 
a passionate, respect for human independence and for individual 
rights. It is this same quality which has created rebels against tyranny 
in all ages and among all peoples — high-spirited wrath against oppres- 
sion, a generous readiness to champion those who are being robbed of 
their human rights. Storey had a double right, through two different 
patriot ancestors, to membership in the Cincinnati, an honor which he 
highly valued; and thus perhaps he had to a double degree an inherited 
right or duty to stand for the equality of all men before the law. But 
whether the instinct was thus generously inherited or not, certain it is 
that he possessed it to an unusual and noteworthy degree, and he held 
it not as an abstract doctrine or social or political theory, but as a very 
concrete and practical rule of conduct. 

In the heated controversy which ensued after the second great war 
Storey took no active part. He was of course offended by the egotisti- 
cal obstinacy of President Wilson, and perhaps if the protagonist of the 
other part had been any one else than Senator Lodge, he might have 
chosen to say something — though I rather think not. His interest, 
however, was intense. He was an intimate friend of Lord Bryce, who 
scught and highly valued his opinion, and this relationship led to a 
series of letters to that gentleman, written at brief intervals, treating 
of the various phases of the debate and sketching the swaying to and 
fro of public sentiment. These were remarkable and most interesting 
productions, and surprisingly fair and moderate in tone. It would be 
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well worth while that they should some day be published; they would 
make a book of great usefulness and value for the historian. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it is not to be suspected that Storey 
was of a quarrelsome or contumacious disposition. He was neither the 
one nor the other. In his private life he was one of the kindliest, most 
genial and companionable of men; and his loyalty and heartiness in 
friendship were touching. No one in his generation had more steadfast 
friends than the staunch band which mustered always to support him. 
In general society he was much in demand, for admittedly there was 
no better dinner-table comrade in town. He was most agreeable in 
conversation; could chime with grave or gay as the case might be; and 
always “talked fair,” giving his neighbor an even chance with equal 
courtesy whether such neighbor was a rival in good talk, or a tedious 
bore. His store of illustrative allusions, tales, and jests was inexhaust- 
ible; and I may say that in long years of constant intercourse I never 
heard him help out the entertainment by acoarse story. Neither did he 
ever italicize his talk with slang. He needed not to limp upon such 
crutches as either of these. In talk, as in writing, he was a master of 
good English. This indeed I early discovered: When he and his friend, 
Samuel Hoar, were editing the Law Review he sent back to me one day 
the manuscript of an article which I had contributed. Surprised, I 
turned over the pages only to find them disfigured by liberal blue 
pencilings. Storey had been amusing himself, forsooth, by playing 
schoolmaster for his friend’s style! I checked my anger, examined, and 
in half an hour I got more instruction than I had received at Harvard 
College in two years’ training under the famous Professor, “Stubby” 
Child. It was that incident that led me afterward to notice Storey’s 
own style both in talk and in writing; it was not picturesque, nor exactly 
eloquent, but it was as clear, pure, correct, and forcible English as 
could well be spoken or written. To the “American Statesmen”’ Series 
he contributed the “Life of Charles Sumner,” an admirable piece of 
work, to which he devoted much labor, making it certainly one of the 
best volumes in the series. As I write this paragraph touching upon his 
social, personal qualities — lifeless words — he seems to come before 
me, as he used to sit in his chair at our dinner table of “‘ The Club,” and 
I appreciate him more justly even than I did in life — the most charm- 
ing companion, next perhaps to Dr. Holmes, the “Autocrat,” whom I 
have had the good fortune ever to meet — and persons who have had 
much more converse with the brilliant world than has fallen to my lot 
would, I am sure, repeat the same estimate. 
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With whatever ease and good sense Storey might take his heavy 
burden of varied work, he could not evade inexorable Time. He began 
to grow old, gradually and serenely, yet visibly. With his usual keen 
intelligence he was quite as well aware of it as his friends reluctantly 
became. His manner of meeting it was as creditable, as admirable as 
his activities had hitherto been. He made no embarrassing allusions to 
it; he simply became more silent and let the friends carry on the conver- 
sation, receiving them always with cordiality and evident pleasure. 
Thus at his country place, at Lincoln, he glided quietly out of life on 
October 24, 1929. 

Such is a meagre and insufficient sketch of Moorfield Storey, a pre- 
face, or table of contents, as it were, for a proper volume. It is vexatious 
and it is foolish to try to present in miniature a portrait which can be 
drawn adequately only in life-size. Less active and less useful lives are 
nowadays made to fill large volumes. But he himself would have been 
indifferent to such glorification, and if he should return to life he would 
not look for his name on the back of an octavo. To make right succeed, 
whether in law or in politics or socially, completely satisfied his inter- 
est, and, as to receiving any credit for having done so, he never cared 
for that a whit — the most genuine and least egotistical of men. 


BYRON SATTERLEE HURLBUT 
By BERNARD De VOTO, ’18 


] ETTERS arrive from all over the world, mourning the death of 
4 afriend. The word, so often repeated, is not a common one to be 
used in connection with a college teacher. And yet no one who has in- 
timately known Byron Satterlee Hurlbut can question its perfect fit- 
ness. He had greatly the gift of friendship. In the life of any young 
man the college years are a period of change, adjustment, and experi- 
ment. For many the period is dangerously fraught with doubt and fail- 
ure. The discovery of self and the determination of one’s relation to 
the world imply, all too often, an agony of distrust or of revulsion. 
Few of us are able to look back with serene content on the figure that 
we made during those troubled years. Out of them, if we are fortunate, 
comes one steady satisfaction, the remembrance of friends made in 
time of tribulation, of guidance happily received in time of doubt and 
self-distrust, of help that was given in the private and desolate crises 
of young manhood. Such a remembrance must outlast whatever else 
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there may be of those years: it is the transcendent experience and it 
creates the invisible, the everlasting college. And to hundreds of men 
Byron Hurlbut has become a symbol of the invisible Harvard. 

The best of New England was in him. He was proud of his Vermont 
ancestry; he treasured stories of the native breed, of its individuality, 
its steadfastness, and its eccentricities. He loved also the quiet beauty 
of the Vermont landscape; he often revisited Shelburne, where he was 
born, and he acquired an estate on the shore of Lake Champlain that 
he might be among such scenes as those that made his boyhood 
glamorous. But the course of his life lay elsewhere. When he came to 
Harvard as a freshman in 1883, he began an association which was to 
continue without interruption until his death, forty-six years later. 
He took the A.B. with his class in 1887, and then began graduate work 
in English. He was in successive years Thayer scholar, a proctor of 
Felton Hall, and an assistant in English. He was made an instructor 
in English in 1891, Assistant Professor in 1901, and Professor in 1906. 
Meanwhile he was for seven years Recording Secretary and in 1902 he 
became Dean of the College, succeeding LeBaron R. Briggs. 

Only a year or two ago he called on a friend who was suffering from 
a nervous breakdown, with its attendant weakness. The friend ex- 
pressed his regret and even shame at having to exhibit the helplessness 
of his condition. Mr. Hurlbut smiled. “For fourteen years,” he said, 
“IT was Dean of Harvard College. There are few kinds of human dis- 
tress that I haven’t been made acquainted with.” The words are lit- 
erally true, and they suggest something of his conception of the office. 
In his long term as dean — longer than that of any other man who has 
held the position at Harvard — it was his privilege to seek out those 
who were in distress. His unobtrusive kindness was extended to every 
form of need. To sit with a young man through the crisis of an illness, 
to be with another when he had received word of a parent’s death, to 
listen with patient sympathy to another’s tragedy of young love, to be 
at hand when a youth was torturing himself with distrust of self or 
religion or life — these were both privileges and obligations. At such 
times his friendly courage brought fortitude to many a man who might 
otherwise, perhaps, have succumbed to the bitterness of lonely pain. 
He was alert also to the less dramatic privations which he could relieve 
by material help. A student who was slowly starving himself in order 
to afford another year at Harvard, or whom financial worry kept fram 
doing his best work, or who was endangering both mind and body by ex- 
cessive labor to support himself, often found easier work at better pay 
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opportunely offered him, without knowing that the Dean’s office had 
been active. One hears so many stories these days that one had never 
guessed before, some of them mentioning now distinguished names. 
This man is helped throughout four years from the Dean’s private 
funds. This other goes to the Dean’s office in desperation, facing 
disgrace and contemplating suicide; an hour or two of wisdom, a plan 
ingeniously devised, and money gladly if timidly offered suffice to put 
everything right and to make possible a distinguished career. A third, 
ill and lonely, finds the Dean calling on him and is restored to cheer- 
fulness, remains at Harvard, and looks back to that visit as the turn- 
ing point of his life. A fourth comes all the way across the continent 
to matriculate at Harvard because a friend of his had been brought 
through a period of doubt verging on madness by nightly strolls with 
the Dean of Harvard. But any selection is futile: he was a friend to all 
who needed or desired a friend. 

The fourteen years of his deanship covered a period of change and 
growth that produced the college of today. It was in many ways a 
difficult period. Under Mr. Eliot a provincial college which had drawn 
its students almost entirely from one part of the country and a society 
of homogeneous customs and traditions became in fact a national insti- 
tution. Men of diverse training, ideals and aspirations mingled with 
one another, and to the ferment of their mingling was added the excite- 
ment of a changing social order in America at large. American life was 
in rapid flux, and with it Harvard. Then war broke out in Europe and 
to the many unrests of America was added this further one. To be a 
disciplinary officer in authority over young men at such a time re- 
quired the utmost of tact, kindness, sympathy and steadiness, and of 
firmness and courage as well. One ventures to think that no dean has 
ever had more difficult problems to solve than those which confronted 
Mr. Hurlbut in this troubled, hurried time. And he served Harvard 
well. Careless, eager and warm-blooded young men respond to fair- 
ness but will not tolerate tyranny or deceit. No finer tribute to a dean 
is possible than the attitude of Harvard undergraduates toward Mr. 
Hurlbut. Justice they could always count on in the Dean’s office, a 
sympathetic tolerance of whatever was not vicious or corrupt, and at 
all times friendship. 

An incident that won him the dislike, not of undergraduates indeed 
but of certain emotional alumni, is perhaps worth recalling. When a 
crew squad went to Red Top for the final training before a race with 
Yale, two members of the squad blandly prepared to study for an 
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examination by purloining books from a reserve-shelf in the library. 
When detected, they gave false names and one of the aliases chanced 
to involve another and innocent student. The theft occurred while 
Mr. Hurlbut was away from Cambridge. Returning, he made an in- 
vestigation, perceived the dishonesty of the act, and placed both 
young men on probation. One rowed in the four-oar shell, the other in 
the varsity — and the race was not far off. Every pressure that 
alumni know how to exert was brought to bear on Dean Hurlbut, and 
for days his desk was covered with telegrams and letters, not all of 
them signed, which went to extremes of pleading and vituperation. 
The most prominent alumnus went over the head of the Dean, as 
many others had done, and a startled world beheld the spectacle of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the President of the United States, appealing to 
the President of Harvard College to punish dishonesty in some way 
that would not jeopardize a victory over Yale. Another spectacle 
followed when the President of Harvard upheld his Dean in a telegram 
that could cause no kind of satisfaction at the White House. The in- 
cident was a magnified example of the pressure exerted on every dean 
through private and privileged pleading. Mr. Hurlbut held to his 
course and the affair was soon forgotten except by the most emotional. 
With a substitute rowing in place of the man who had been put on 
probation, the varsity won the race; and the Dean was permitted to 
remember the incident with a smile, overhearing the question of an 
amazed Yale man, “ How in the devil did old Eliot know that the sub- 
stitute was the better man?” 

The success of his deanship is best evidenced by the fact that he 
came through his long term with undiminished geniality. He resigned 
the office in 1916 and devoted himself to teaching English. He was ac- 
customed to say that the Dean had slain the scholar, but tributes to his 
scholarship are not lacking. “All that I know about the eighteenth 
century I learned from Byron Hurlbut” a man declares who was re- 
cently Professor of English at Harvard. But in truth he was less a 
scholar than a man of letters, and the eighteenth century was his 
field by reason of his temperamental sympathy with it. Courtly, 
gracious, witty and in the best sense of the word elegant, he inevitably 
loved the literature in which those qualities are foremost. One would 
register in his courses and at first might be a little ill at ease or posi- 
tively bewildered, for they were not like other classes in literature. 
Here was no parade of scholarly material, no dwelling on sources and 
method, but only a lover of books talking charmiigly about them 
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and about the men who had written them and the times in which they 
lived. For a while the course might seem to be a sort of literary mono- 
logue, witty and sparkling beyond the ability of most teachers, and 
then gradually one realized that it was much more. Somehow this wit 
among scholars had worked a miracle. He had given life to what one 
had thought dead. He had re-created the age of Anne, till the men who 
wrote its books, and those who read them, lived again with an alto- 
gether amazing vitality. He loved the period so all embracingly that 
no detail of it was without significance to him, and by some mysterious 
power of personal projection he communicated his fire to his students. 
He went his way through the eighteenth century with a zest which 
they were privileged to share. Literature became a living thing be- 
cause it lived for him. But again analysis is futile: one ends with a 
simple assertion, he was a great teacher. 

Harvard has been rarely fortunate in a succession of gifted teachers 
of composition, and Mr. Hurlbut belonged to the tradition which has 
included A. S. Hill, Barrett Wendell, LeBaron R. Briggs, and Charles 
Townsend Copeland. English 31 was a selected course, designed for 
those who were older or more advanced than the members of ele- 
mentary courses and not yet ready for the final courses in composition. 
But the principle of selection and the reputation of the course soon 


erased the designed limitations, and those came to it who wanted work 
with Mr. Hurlbut. Here, as in his courses in literature, his method 
was unique and personal. He did not employ the drastic criticism that 
some successful teachers have found effective, nor was he concerned 
with minute corrections of texts. His effort was to help each student to 
a perception of his own possibilities, and then to urge him to an ef- 
fective development of them. To the criticism of themes he brought 
the same subtlety of appreciation that he gave to the literature of the 
eighteenth century, and a young man who was striving to achieve a 
literary effect quite beyond his grasp had for him a dignity no less 
woth respect than Swift’s. Here, too, what counted with him was the 
individual, the young man who was trying to write. It was an effort, 
he knew, that must fail far oftener than it could succeed, but the 
merit of aspiration was in it and must be respected. In short, he was 
a successful teacher of composition because of the same quality that 
had made him a successful dean and a successful teacher of literature, 
the ability to become a friend of the student. It was no foreed or 
d:iven friendship, but one that came spontaneously from a personality 
the rarest and the kindliest in the world. 
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As often as he could, he met the members of English 31 individually 
or in small groups in his library. There among his books, in an atmo- 
sphere of quiet and mellowed culture, he was more than ever an older 
friend showing young men the way which he had traveled. His home 
was open to all his students and to scores of others who were never in 
his classes. To how many lonely, unplaced men the privilege of this 
intimacy was the finest glow of Harvard there is no estimating; but 
letters, now he is dead, show that their number was great. The 
impersonality of Harvard is bitterness to many shy spirits, and 
here it was marvelously obliterated. Such a one entered a home 
in Cambridge, the dwelling of people whose lives were gracious; 
he felt the warmth of intimate kindness; and somehow Harvard was 
transfigured. 

He had a great zest in life, in his own life and that of his friends. He 
was a lover of music — he had sung in the college choir and had helped 
to found the Music Club — and for years there was always singing in 
his house. He loved the stage and entered into the activities of the 
Cambridge Dramatic Club and the occasional plays of the Tavern 
Club with the full enthusiasm of his nature. Loving all beautiful 
things, he especially loved flowers. The gardens of his Cambridge 
house and his summer place at Marblehead were a sustained delight 
to him. One might find him working in them at odd hours, early in the 
morning or in the evening twilight, whenever a moment might be 
legitimately taken from prosier affairs. There was a new bulb or a new 
shrub to be planted; the rhododendrons perhaps were not doing so 
well as he had expected, and concern showed in his face; or the spring 
was kind this year, and the crocuses were pushing through the ground 
a week earlier than he had dared to hope.... He had the faculty of 
happiness. The last year of his life was saddened by the death of his 
oldest son. But, with a resolution whose cost only his intimates might 
guess, he kept to his work. His quiet benevolence was in no way 
diminished; he held to the routine of teaching; and though his own 
life was in the shadow he still entered with a courageous heart into 
the lives of his friends. 

With his death Harvard’s slender list of men who have taught by 
power and fineness of personality has grown markedly smaller. His 
place in the faculty will not be filled. The loss to Harvard is great. 
It is greater still to hundreds of men who have lost a friend. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


January 20, 1930 


Sir: 


I am very much in sympathy with the views expressed in President 
Lowell’s recent “Report” in the matter of athletics, and especially 
A letter to with the question he raised as to whether “a single inter- 
Geneee collegiate meet in each sport” would not suffice to sustain 
the necessary ardour in athletics. 

For many years I have held that the existing system in intercol- 
legiate athletics is based upon a false view of sport — and sportsman- 
ship. As Mr. Lowell says, the original motive for sports was “‘the 
amusement of play”: but our colleges have made of athletics a busi- 
ness, and sometimes a rather sordid business at that. 

I would favor not only a single intercollegiate meet in each sport, but 
would further favor doing away with both professional and graduate 
coaches, thus reducing the coaching to such instruction as can be sup- 
plied by those among the undergraduate athletes who are best fitted 
to supply such instruction, usually to the other members of the team 
upon which such “coaches” are themselves playing. 

The effect of having only undergraduate coaching as above suggested 
would reduce an intercollegiate match to the simple question as to 
which body of undergraduates could put into the field the best team — 
a purely sporting proposition. Whereas, under the present system, 
the question is largely a business proposition — which University has 
been able to hire the best coaches. 

Permitting graduates to coach a team (without pay, of course) would, 
it is true, maintain the same “ sporting proposition,” as opposed to re- 
ducing sport to a business: but the objection to even graduate coach- 
ing, as I see the matter, is that the demands of a University upon its 
graduates (and especially upon its more recent graduates) must often 
result in real hardship to those graduates who are asked to coach, be- 
cause in many cases such graduates can ill afford the time, especially 
when they are on the threshold of their business careers. 

I have from time to time expressed such views on the question of 
coaching to friends (graduates of Harvard and also of other Universi- 
ties) and have rarely found a man whosympathized fully with my point 
of view. Almost invariably their objection was that confining coaching 
strictly to undergraduates would result in less skillful teams. Thus it 
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is obvious that a large proportion of graduates, as President Lowell 
says, take the Roman point of view, and hold that the primary object 
of athletics is the entertainment of the spectators, with the performers 
becoming more and more professional, while the training of youth in 
health and strength is lost from sight almost altogether. 

It is, of course, fairly arguable that it is worth while to provide, by 
professional coaching and other commercial methods, exhibitions of the 
maximum of skill which can be developed in any game for the enter- 
tainment of spectators: witness our professional baseball games. But 
the real question which I think those in charge of our Universities 
should consider is this — “Is it proper for our Universities to permit 
their undergraduates (and those graduates who are asked to coach) to 
be sacrificed in the production of such exhibitions?” 

One must realize, of course, that a real reform in our iuiercollegiate 
athletic system can only come about through agreement among some, 
at least, of the more prominent Universities, because it would be fool- 
ish for Harvard (for example) to do away with all but undergraduate 
coaching and to continue to “play” against Universities whose teams 
are coached under the present system. 

As an ex-member of Harvard football elevens, and of a Harvard 
crew, I feel that the University owes President Lowell a debt of grati- 
tude for questioning our present athletic system in his Report, and I 
hope that others who agree with his point of view will think it worth 
while to express their opinions publicly. 

J. WaLtEeR Woop, ’88 


The Editor has no such record as Mr. Wood possesses to give im- 
portance to his opinion on a question of college athletics; he never 
played on a class or college football team or rowed on a class or college 
crew. Nevertheless, since Mr. Wood calls for an expression of opinion, 
he ventures his — as follows: He enjoys the great spectacles that are 
provided every autumn on Soldier’s Field; but he would willingly sur- 
render that enjoyment for the sake of having the game restored to the 
players, to be played solely for sport and by the players alone. 

Perhaps the strongest argument against the reversion to athletics of 
the simple type that Mr. Wood advocates is that of financial necessity. 
If the present intense public interest in college games should be de- 
stroyed and only a single intercollegiate meet in each sport permitted, 
the opportunities for recreation that are open to students might be cur- 
tailed. Now the vast profits from football are put to useful service in 
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providing and maintaining tennis courts, squash courts, boathouses 
and boats for the benefit of a far larger number of students than those 
who play football. It seems unlikely, however, that these useful ad- 
juncts to a college education would disappear if football were deprived 
of its earning power. New sources of support would be found. 

As to the desirability of but a single intercollegiate meet in each 
sport — we would amend President Lowell’s motion, which Mr. Wood 
has seconded, to read, “not more than two intercollegiate meets in 
each sport.” And we would specify that those two should be — if it 
could be so arranged — with Yale and Princeton. We have never taken 
kindly to the idea of being dropped by Princeton. We have never taken 
kindly to the idea of entering into enthusiastic temporary relations 
with this or that State University, however populous, progressive, and 
dominant in the world of athletics it may be. Yale and Princeton speak 
our language and we speak theirs: we are not sure about the others. 

That is to say, if Harvard, wishing to adopt President Lowell’s and 
Mr. Wood’s recommendations, should seek the codperation of other 
colleges, it would be more likely to receive it from Yale and Princeton 
than elsewhere. 


The views that have been here advanced may not be representative 
of any large body of graduate opinion. Comparatively few of the 
Morituri alumni will be aware that they have been presented. 
ae About 2000 Harvard men out of a total number of more 
than 55,000 subscribe to the Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MaGazine. For 
its maintenance the MaGazinE needs either 3000 subscribers or a sub- 
stantial subsidy. It has never received a subsidy; and such measures 
to increase our circulation as our ingenuity could devise have proved 
singularly futile. Therefore, unless we receive unlooked-for help in 
the next three months, it will be necessary for us, after the June 
number, completing the current volume, has appeared, to discontinue 
the Harvarp GrapuaTEes’ MaGazine. The statement may bring re- 
lief to some of our friends; no more need they perform their annual 
act of loyalty to a worthy but not indispensable publication. Yet we 
hope that not all our readers will regard the announcement of the im- 
pending demise as an occasion for cheers. 

While we thus confess failure, we reflect with pride that the MaGa- 
ZINE which was founded and carried on under the egis of Henry Lee, 
Phillips Brooks, Charles Francis Adams, and William Roscoe Thayer, 
still enlists, as this number testifies, the services of John T. Morse, Jr., 
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of the class of 1860, and that its final issue will contain notable contri- 
butions by William M. Davis, ’69, Professor of Geology, Emeritus, 
and by Charles F. Thwing, ’76, President of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Emeritus. The kindness of these and other writers will enable 


us to make a not too melancholy gesture of farewell. 


The omission from this number of the customary article on the Uni- 
versity by Professor Kenneth B. Murdock, our University Editor, is 
due to the fact that his recent appointment as Master of one of the 
new Harvard Houses has thrown upon him so much work in addition 
to his regular academic duties that he has been unable to prepare his 
usual contribution. He will cover the events of six months instead of 
three in his paper for the June number. 





THE UNIVERSITY 


CORPORATION RECORDS 


Meeting of October 28, 1929 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Curtis, Smith, Treasurer Shat- 
tuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of October 14, consenting to the elec- 
tion of Henry Vincent Hubbard as Charles 
Dyer Norton Professor of Regional Plan- 
ning and of Alden Benjamin Dawson as 
Associate Professor of Zotdlogy, both to 
serve from September 1, 1929; to the 
appointment of George Eugene Bates as 
Assistant Professor of Investment Banking, 
Charles Insco Gragg as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Business, and Fabyan Packard as 
Assistant Professor of Hygiene, all for 
three years from September 1, 1929, as 
voted by the Corporation September 23, 
1929; to the appointment of members of 
the Administrative Board of Harvard 
College for the year 1929-30, of Joseph 
Henry Beale as a member of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Law School for the 
first half of the year 1929-30, of Francis 


Bowes Sayre as a member of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Law School for the 
second half of the year 1929-30; to the 
establishment of a School of City Planning 
and the degree of Master in City Planning, 
and to the amendments of Statutes 7 and 
8 of the University. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Arehibald Cary Coolidge, 
real estate valued at $145,000, on account of his 
residuary bequest, the income to be applied to the 
purchase of books for the Harvard College Library. 

From the estate of Jonathan M. Parmenter, 
$17,643.16 for the Henry D. and Jonathan M. 
Parmenter Scholarships. 

From the estate of Anna H. Howard (Mrs. Albert 
A. Howard), $1626.55, to be added to the Albert 
and Anna Howard Fellowship Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 20,000 
for the Department of Pathology. 

To Mrs. Samuel C. Davis for the gift of $10,000 
to establish an additional Edwards Whitaker 
Scholarship. 
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To the Harvard Mutual Foundation for the gift 
of $5707.25, without restriction. 

To Messrs. Henry S. Bowers, Walter G. Mort- 
land, and Eliot Spalding for the gift of $5000 for 
Peabody Museum improvements. 

To two anonymous friends for the gift of $3000 
for cancer research. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for the gift of 
$2000 towards the acquisition of land, construc- 
tion of buildings and improvements in the quarters 
of the Harvard Crews at Red Top, Conn. 

To the Children’s Hospital for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Bacteriology, and for the 
gift of $600 for the Department of Pathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1400 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for the gift of 
$1250 for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Howard L. Goodhart for the gift of 
$1000 and to Mr. Greenleaf W. Pickard for the 
gift of $300 for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Frederick M. Alger for the gift of $1000, 
and to Messrs. J. Lloyd Derby and Edward L. 
Rantoul for the gifts of $100 each for the new 
Paysical Laboratory. 

To Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall for the gift of 
$1000, and to Mr. George F. Steedman for the 
gift of $200 for research in the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. John S. Miller for the gift of $1000 for the 
“Joan McLeod Miller Fund” for research in the 
Department of Pediatrics. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $825 for 
Research Fellowships in the Law School. 

To Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for the gift of 
$761.67 for bookcases in the College Library. 

To Mr. William H. Claflin, Jr., for the gift of 
$500 for Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Mr. Paul G. Courtney for the gift of $400 
for the library of the Department of Abncrmal and 
Dynamic Psychology. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift of 
$500 for the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$590 for the scholarship for 1929-30, 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $400 towards the scholarships for 
1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $450 towards the scholarships for 1929-30. 

To sundry subscribers for gifts towards the 
Allyn A. Young Memorial Fund. 

To the Class of 1897 for the gift of $200 to 
increase the income of “The Class of 1897 
Fund.” 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck and Mr. Richard W. 
Hale for gifts towards the portrait of Chief Justice 
Holmes. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Tuckerman for the 
gift of $100 towards the “Study of Running Fits” 
in the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Irving B. Mittel for the gift of 
$25 in memory of Madine Mittel, and to Mr. Horace 
U. Gade for the gift of $10 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library. 

To Professor Walter R. Spalding for the gift of a 
Turkish rug, to be kept in the Music Building as 
a part of the equipment. 
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The President reported the death of the 
Reverend George Angier Gordon, Over- 
seer of Harvard College, on the twenty- 
fifth of October, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1929: Bertram 
Irving Gerry, Assistant in Botany; George Gren- 
ville Benedict, Archibald Cary Coolidge, Clarence 
Corleon Green, and Irving Trefethen Richards, 
Assistants in English; Earl Cranston and Sarell 
Everett Gleason, Jr., Assistants in History; Arthur 
Tillman Merritt, Assistant in Music; Charles Ben 
Minner, George Preston McLeod, Leo Roberts, 
Kenneth Joseph White, Rufus Orlando Suter, Jr., 
Lawrence Wilson Beals, Clifton Charles Winn, and 
Edward Schouten Robinson, Assistants in Philoso- 
phy; Dwight Westley Chapman, Jr., Crawford 
Goldthwait, and Paul Eger Huston, Assistants in 
Psychology and Tutors in the Division of Philosophy; 
Fred Simmons Keller, Tutor in the Division of 
Philosophy; Philip McMaster, Research Fellow in 
Psychology; Celian Ufford, Instructor in English 
(promoted from Assistant in English); Donald 
Wallace MacKinnon, Instructor in Abnormal and 
Dynamic Psychology; Harold Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
Assistant Curator of Mammals, Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy. 

Business School: Sterling Popple, Assistant in 
Business History; Kenneth Wiggins Porter, Assist- 
ant in Research; Clinton Poston Biddle, Neil Hopper 
Borden, Georges Frederic Doriot, and Charles 
Curtis Eaton, Assistant Deans. 

From November 1, 1929-September 1, 1930: 
Alton Stackpole Pope, Instructor in Vital Statistics, 
School of Public Heaith. 

From September 1, 1929:, Joseph Charles 
Bequaert, Charles Thomas Brues, and William 
Morton Wheeler, Associate Curators of Insects, 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To serve while detailed here by the United States 
Government: Lieutenant Commander John Howard 
Wellbrock, Assistant Professor of Naval Science and 
Tactics. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Sociology, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Pitirim A. 
Sorokin was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of committees on general examinations for 
the bachelor’s degree, from September 1, 
1929: 


Ancient and Modern Languages and Literatures: 
Hyder Edward Rollins (8 years; to succeed Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry); Edward Kennard Rand (8 
years; reappointment). 
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Anthropology: Roland Burrage Dixon (3 years; 
reappointment). 

Astronomy with Mathematics and Physics: Edwin 
Crawford Kemble (3 years; to succeed Professor 
Saunders). 

Bio-chemical Sciences: Leigh Hoadley (3 years; 
to succeed Professor G. H. Parker). 

Biology: Oakes Ames, Chairman (3 years; re- 
appointment). 

Classics and Allied Subjects: Charles Jesse Bullock 
(3 years; reappointment); Ralph Monroe Eaton 
(3 years; reappointment); Charles Holt Taylor 
(1 year; to succeed Mr. M. T. B. Spalding). 

Fine Arts: George Harold Edgell, Chairman 
(3 years; to succeed Dean Chase). 

History, Government, and Economics: Arthur Eli 
Monroe, Chairman (1 year; reappointment); 
Edwin Francis Gay (3 years). 

History and Literature: Roger Bigelow Merriman, 
Chairman (3 years; reappointment); Frederick Ives 
Carpenter (3 years; to succeed Professor Murdock). 

Literature: William Chase Greene as Chairman 
(2 years; to succeed Professor Weston); Lionel 
Denis Peterkin (3 years). 

Music: Walter Raymond Spalding (3 years; re- 
appointment); Edward Ballantine (2 years; to suc- 
ceed Mr. Heilman). 

Philosophy (Psychology and Social Ethics): Ralph 
Monroe Eaton (3 years; reappointment); Alfred 
North Whitehead (3 years; to succeed Professor 
Woods). 


Voted to appoint the following persons 
as members of the Joint Committee on the 
Phillips Brooks House for the year 1929- 
30: George Grafton Wilson, Chairman; 
George Henry Chase, Willard Learoyd 
Sperry, George Wigglesworth, Arthur 
Stoddard Johnson, Benjamin Franklin 
Rice-Bassett, Graduate Treasurer; Robert 
Harold Holt, James Roosevelt, Charles 
Greenough Chase. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Lecturer Worthington 
C. Ford, for the year 1929-30; Professor 
Jean J. Haffner, for the second half of the 
year 1930-31, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923. 


Meeting of November 18, 1929 

Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 

Voted that the bequest of $100,000 for 
the use of the Dental School, contained in 
the will of J. Torrey Morse, late of Boston, 
be gratefully accepted. 





The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Mary Ellen Spalding Bigelow 
(Mrs. Frank Hagar Bigelow) securities valued at $1. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of secur- 
ities valued at $245,266.67 to establish the John 
Harvey Gregory Trust, and for the gift of securities 
valued at $4,122.05, to establish the Post-Graduate 
Scholarship in the Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000, 
additional, for the New Gymnasium. 

To Mrs. Elliot C. Bacon, for the gift of $17,000 
for acquisition of land, construction of buildings, 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at Red Top, Conn. 

To sundry subscribers for gifts towards the 
Allyn A. Young Memorial Fund. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Henry Lyman for the gifts of 
$12,500 each, to Mr. Sidney W. Fish for the gift of 
$2000, to Dr. David Cheever and Mr. Henry F. 
Godfrey for the gifts of $100 each, for the new 
Physics Laboratory. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,932.36 for retiring allowances. 

To the Studebaker Corporation of America for 
the gift of $6200 for the Albert Russel Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 

To Mr. John Pierpont Morgan for the gift of 
$4000 towards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2190.50 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion for the gift of $2000 for the case system of 
teaching in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Professor Thomas Barbour for the gift of 
$1541.67 for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $1305 for the “Study of Scope and Method 
in Agricultural Research.” 

To Mr. George L. Burr for the gift of $1000, to 
Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for the gift of $500, and 
to Professor Herbert Weir Smyth for the gift of 
$400, for the Library of Unit Number One of the 
Harkness residential Houses. 

To Mr. Alfred A. Cooke for the gift of $1000, and 
to Mr. Henry Bartholomay for the gift of $200, 
towards the Kuno Francke Professorship of German 
Art and Culture. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000, to 
Professor Fred Norris Robinson for the gift of $100, 
to Mr. Alfred C. Potter for the gift of $20.92, and 
to Professor Kenneth J. Conant for the gift of $10, 
for books for the College Library. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
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$500 for the Harvard Club of Kentucky-Associated 
Harvard Clubs Scholarship for 1929-30, 

To the Harvard Club of Milwaukee for the gift of 
$250 towards the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To Mr. Clemens Herschel for the gift of $500 
towards the income for book prizes in the Engineer- 
ing School. 

To Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff for the gift of $500 
and to Mr, Louis E. Kirstein for the gift of $250 
for explorations of the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Philip Stockton for the gift of $500 for 
books for the Division of Mathematics. 

To the Committee on Research in Syphilis, Inc., 
for the gift of $500. 

To Professor Louis C. Graton for the gift of 3350 
towards a certain salary. 

To Professor Joseph Warren for the gift of $300 
towards a certain salary. 

To Miss Maria Babcock for the gift of $200 for 
the department of Abnormal and Dynamic Psy- 
chology. 

To the Gardner Woman’s Club for the gift of $200 
for a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To Messrs. Goodwin, Procter, and Hoar for a 
gift towards the portrait of Chief Justice Holmes. 

To Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for the gift of 
$100 for Student Aid. 

To the Richard Perkins Parker Scholarship Com- 
mittee for the gift of $75 towards the scholarship 
for 1929-30. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Augustus P. Goodwin for the gift of $50, 
and to Mr. Sumner Pingree for the gift of $25, for 
the “Study of Running Fits” in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1929: Walter Helck 
Siple, as Lecturer on Fine Arts; Edwin Francis Gay, 
as a Member of the Committee on General Examina- 
tions for the Bachelor’s Degree in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics. 

To take effect October 30, 1929: Joseph Warren, 
as Acting Dean of the Faculty of Law, and Vice-Dean 
of the Faculty of Law. 

To take effect November 15, 1929: Frank 
Brostrom, as Teaching Fellow in Orthopedic Surgery. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1929-30: Theodore Harold 
Cutler, Assistant in Psychology. 

For the second half of 1929-30: Harry Todd 
Costello, Lecturer on Philosophy. 

From September 1, 1929 to July 1, 1930: Andrea 
Svedberg, Research Fellow in Biological Chemistry. 

From October 30, 1929, to September 1, 1930: 
Joseph Henry Beale, Acting Dean of the Faculty of 
Law; Edmund Morris Morgan, Acting Vice-Dean 
of the Faculty of Law. 
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From November 18, 1929: Henry Vincent Hub- 
bard, Chairman of the Council of the School of City 
Planning. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Franzo 
Hazlett Crawford, Bayard Cutting Fellow for Re- 
search in Physics; Keith Abbott MacKinnon, 
Bayard Cutting Fellow for Research in Physics; 
Holcombe McCulloch Austin, Assistant in Philoso- 
phy; William Henry England, Assistant in Chem- 
istry; George Babcock Cressey, Research Fellow in 
Geology; Joseph Augustine Cushman, Lecturer on 
Micro-Paleontology; Grant Dooks Darker, Assistant 
in Botany, Arnold Arboretum; Kurt Schneider, 
Research Fellow in Economics. 

Dental School: Adelbert Fernald, Curator of the 
Dental Museum; Alfred Paul Rogers and Frank 
Alexander Delabarre, Associates in Orthodontia; 
Ralph William Short, Assistant in Orthodontia; 
Everett Adams Tisdale, Instructor in Orthodontia; 
Sterling Nye Loveland, Librarian; Harold Albert 
Bratt, Assistant in Rentgenology; Albert Ferdinand 
Hickey, Assistant in Extracting and Anesthesia; 
Frederick Richard McGrail, Assistant in Rent- 
genology. 

Medical School: Austin Walter Cheever, Assistant 
in Dermatology and Syphilology; LeRoy Dryden 
Fothergill, Assistant in Bacteriology; Harry Aaron 
Derow, Teaching Fellow in Medicine; Edward Ten- 
ney Casswell Spooner, Research Fellow in Bacteriol- 
ogy; Moses Myer Suzman, Research Fellow in 
Medicine. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: André 
Morize, Member of the Committee on General Exam- 
inations for the Bachelor’s Degree in Literature. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Arthur 
Colby Sprague, Assistant Professor of English and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages. 


Voted to appoint Professors Roger 
Bigelow Merriman and Edward Allen 
Whitney, Masters of two of the Houses 
to be established. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of English, to serve 
from September 1, 1930, whereupon, 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Kenneth Ballard Murdock was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Government, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Alfred 
Chester Hanford was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of History, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Robert 
Pierpont Blake was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Philosophy, to serve from 
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September 1, 1930, whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Clarence 
Irving Lewis was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Richmond Laurin Hawkins, for 
the year 1930-31. 

Voted that the name of one of the first 
two Houses shall be Dunster and the 
name of the other shall be Lowell. 


Meeting of November 25, 1929 
Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the National Electric Light Association for 
the gift of $10,000 for Public Utility Management 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Miss Mabel Lyman for the gift of $7000 to 
be added to the endowment fund of “Hostess 
House.” 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $5000 to be 
added to The 1902 World War Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2710 
towards the purchase of a collection of papers made 
by Dr. M. L. Ettinghausen, who was interned in 
the German camp at Ruhleben during the World 
War. 

To Mrs. Emmons Blaine for the gift of $2500, 
and to Mrs. Daniel W. Lincoln for the gift of $25, 
for Multiple Sclerosis Research, 

To sundry subscribers for gifts towards the por- 
trait of Chief Justice Holmes. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Miss Marian Roby Case for the gift of $550 
for services and wages. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$500 towards the scholarship of the Harvard Club 
of France. 

To the Harvard Eeonomic Society, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $500 for the Department of Eco- 
nomics. 

To Mr. Robert H. Stevenson for the gift of $250 
towards the new Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Donald Scott for the gift of $100 towards 
the explorations of the Peabody Museum. 


Voted to express to Gorham Brooks, the 
retiring Deputy Treasurer, the thanks of 
the Corporation for the many years of 
faithful service which he has so generously 
contributed to Harvard College. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 
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To take effect September 1, 1929: Harlan True 
Stetson, as Assistant Professor of Astronomy; 
William Lorenzo Moss, Assistant Professor of 
Bacteriology and Immunology. 

To take effect November 25, 1929: Gorham 
Brooks, as Deputy Treasurer of Harvard College. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Cornelius 
Burton Cosgrove, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and 
George Schwab, as Associates in Anthropology, 
Peabody Museum. 

Epilepsy Commission in the Medical School: 
Bronson Crothers, Chairman; Robert Amory, 
Walter Bradford Cannon, Stanley Cobb, Christian 
Archibald Herter, 2d, Ralph Lowell, Fritz Bradley 
Talbot. 

For one year from November 1, 1929: Donald 
Scott, as Assistant Director of the Peabody Museum. 

For the second half of 1929-30: Harry Ellsworth 
Clifford, as Acting Dean of the School of Engineering. 

From September 1, 1929: Samuel James Guern- 
sey, as Curator of Archeology, Peabody Museum; 
Alexander Hamilton Rice, Curator of South Ameri- 
can Archeology and Ethnology, Peabody Museum. 

From November 25, 1929: John Wilber Lowes, 
as Deputy Treasurer of Harvard College. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Finance, to serve from Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that John Frankl n 
Ebersole was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, to 
serve from September 1, 1929, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Henry Maurice Sheffer was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dean 
Hector J. Hughes for the second half of 
the academic year 1929-30, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923. 


Meeting of December 9, 1929 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of November 25, consenting to the 
election of Edmund Morris Morgan as 
Bussey Professor of Law and Joseph War- 
ren as Weld Professor of Law, both to 
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serve from September 1, 1929, as voted 
by the Corporation October 14; to the 
appointment of Lieutenant Commander 
John Howard Wellbrock as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Naval Science and Tactics, to 
serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government; to the appointment 
of the Chairman of the Board of Preachers 
as a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and to the amendment of 
Statute 5 of the University, all as voted 
by the Corporation October 28; to the 
appointment of Henry Vincent Hubbard 
as Chairman of the Council of the School 
of City Planning, to serve from November 
18, and to the appointment of Professors 
Roger Bigelow Merriman and Edward 
Allen Whitney as Masters of two of the 
Houses to be established, all as voted by 
the Corporation November 18; to the 
election of John Franklin Ebersole as 
Professor of Finance, to serve from Janu- 
ary 1, 1930; to the election of Henry 
Maurice Sheffer as Associate Professor of 
Philosophy, to serve from September 1, 
1929, and to the appointment of John 
Wilber Lowes as Deputy Treasurer of 
Harvard College, to serve from November 
25, 1929, all as voted by the Corporation 
November 25, 1929. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, $10 for the 
Jerome Wheelock Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$504,383.56 for the Endowment Fund of the Fogg 
Art Museum, and for the gift of $93,919.70 for the 
Law School Endowment Fund. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,932.36 for retiring allowances. 

To R. H. Macy and Company for the gift of 
10,000 for the case system of teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of $8000 
for the William Ziegler Memorial Endowment for 
Teaching and Research in International Relation- 
ships. 


[ March 


To Mr. Junius S. Morgan, Jr., for the gift of 
$5000 for the new Physical Laboratory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2500 for 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4283.98 
for The Harvard Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000, 
and to Mr. Philip A. Means for the gift of $26.40, 
for the Peabody Museum Library. 

To the Lead Industries Association for the gift of 
$1500 for Medical Researel:. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for the gift of 
$1400 for a certain pension, and for the gift of $600 
for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for the gift of $1000, 
and to Mr. Charles Jackson for the gift of $500, for 
books for the Dunster House Library. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. George C. Lee for the gift of $1000 
towards the Sinai Expedition. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $800 to 
provide two special University Scholarships in 
History. 

To Dr. Henry S. Forbes for the gift of $500 for 
the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $250 
towards a special scholarship in The Fine Arts. 

To sundry subscribers for gifts towards the 
Allyn A. Young Memorial Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To Professor Louis C. Graton for the gift of $175 
for a certain salary. 

To Dean Alfred C. Hanford for the gift of $110 
for services and wages. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $50 towards 
the “1902 World War Memorial Scholarship 
Fund.” 

To Mr. Erland F. Fish for a gift towards the 
portrait of Chief Justice Holmes. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Irving B. Mittel for the gift of 
$25 for books for the College Library. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect November 1, 1929: William Henry 
England, as Assistant in Chemistry. 

To take effect September 1, 1930: Arthur Edward 
Wells, as Professor of Metallurgy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From December 1, 1929, to September 1, 1930: 
Arthur Howland Young, Lecturer on Industrial 
Relations in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration; Walter Barton Leach, Jr., Instructor 
in Law; Donald Hiss, Proctor. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Paul 
Sherman Bauer, Assistant in the Fatigue Laboratory. 
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Medical School: For one year from September 1, 
1929: Hyman Allan Novack, Assistant in Medicine; 
Jessie Reed Cockrill, Research Fellow in Medicine; 
Frank Christian d’Elseaux, Research Fellow in 
Psychiatry; George Armitage, Gaston Louis De- 
Coppet, and William Robert Henderson, Research 
Fellows in Surgery. From November 1, 1929, to 
September 1, 1930: Sidney Matthew Greenberg, 
Research Fellow in Medicine. From November 15, 
1929, to September 1, 1930: Julius Goddard Kelley, 
Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hygiene. 
From November 25, 1929, to September 1, 1930: 
Paul Martin, Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in Surgery. 
From December 1, 1929, to September 1, 1930: 
Mangala Smaya Mengtid, Research Fellow in 
Pediatrics. 

School of Public Health: For one year from 
September 1, 1929: Kenneth Goodner, Instructor in 
Bacteriology and Immunology (promoted). 


Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following: To Professor Oakes Ames from 
January to May, 1930; to Associate Pro- 
fessor Harry Bowne Skillman, for the year 
1929-30. 


Meeting of December 30, 1929 
Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Shattuck. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
$10,000 in cash, and securities valued at $507,- 
$81.89. 

From the estate of John Torrey Morse, $100,000 
for the use of the Harvard Dental School. 

From the estate of Georgiana W. Clarke (Mrs. 
Charles A. Clarke), $392.50 in cash, and securities 
valued at $19,607.50, to establish two scholarships 
in memory of her son, Henry Ware Clarke, of the 
Class of 1916. 

From the estate of Miss Alice M. Longfellow, 
$15,000 to establish, in memory of her father, The 
Henry W. Longfellow Fund, the income to be used 
for the purchase of books in foreign languages to aid 
in the study of “belles lettres.” 

From the estate of Edgar Pierce, $12,000. 





Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $40,000 
towards the Law School Endowment. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gifts of $20,454.54 
for miscellaneous expenses during the year 1929. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $8603.47 
to establish the Ellis Loring Dresel Memorial 
Fund, the income to be used preferably in promot- 


ing the study of Diplomacy and International Rela- 
tions. 

To Mrs. Harold I. Pratt for the gift of $5000 
towards the endowment of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Heman M. Burr for the gift of $5000 to 
be added to the Francis H. Burr Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $5000 
for two fellowships for the study and diagnosis of 
cancer. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $3500 for 
the Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for the gift of 
$2500, to Mr. Arthur Lehman for the gift of $1000, 
and to Mr. Philip W. Wrenn for the gift of $100, 
towards the Sinai Expedition. 

To “H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for a certain 
salary. 

To Mr. Livingston Davis for the gift of $2000 and 
to Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., for the gift of $1000 
towards the Peabody Museum expedition to the 
Mehenge District of British East Africa 

To Messrs. Nathan L. Amster and Albert D. 
Lasker and to the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the 
gifts of $1000 each towards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 of the Dental School for the 
gift of $1000. 

To sundry subscribers for gifts towards the 
Allyn A. Young Memorial Fund. 

To Mrs. Greely S. Curtis for the gift of $500 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for the gift of $500 
for the Cenote Fund of the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. Ashton L. Carr, LeRoy Frost, and 
LeRoy Frost, Jr., for the gifts of $500 each, to 
Mr. E. Bailey Frye for the gift of $100, and to Mr. 
Charles Miner Thompson for the gift of $25, for 
the purchase of books for the library of Dunster 
House. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for the gift of $225. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for the gift of $200 for the 
Division of Anthropology. 

To Mr. Frank Brewster for the gift of $100 for 
the Department of the Classics. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for the gift of 
$100 and to Mr. W. Lee Ustick for the gift of 
$13.72 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $50 for 
the purchase of books for the library of Lowel] 
House. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for the gift of $50 
for incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Theodore Spencer for the gift of $50 for 
Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To Mr. Walter F. Wanger for the gift of $50 for 
the library of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Dr. Horace Binney for the gift of $25 towards 
the new Physics Laboratory. 

To Mrs. Robert J. Cary for the gift of $25 towards 
the purchase of the Ruhleben Collection for the 
Law School. 

To Mr. Henry M. Williams for the gift of $25 
for the Real Estate Course in the Graduate Schoo 
of Business Administration, 
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The President reported the deaths of 
the following persons: William Rosenzweig 
Arnold, Hancock: Professor of Hebrew and 
other Oriental Languages, on December 
eleventh, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age; Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, Professor 
of English, on December nineteenth, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1929: Edwin Toivo 
Holmes, as Instructor in Operative Dentistry. 

To take effect September 1, 1930: Bliss Perry, 
as Francis Lee Higginson Professor of English Litera- 
s); Leo Wiener, Professor of 


ud Literatures (becoming Emeri- 





ture (becomir 





Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Augustus 
Lowell Putnam, Consultant on Careers; Lyman 
Howard Hoyt, Assistant in Medicir Medical 
School; Arthur Loveridge, Assistant Curator of 
Rept Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 
From Nov rember 1, 1929-September 1, 1930: 

well Rittenhouse Stephens, Secretary of the 
Albert Russel Erskine Bureau Sor Street Traffic 
Research. 

From December 1, 1929-September 1, 1930: Max 
Tishler, Assistant in Chemistry; Lawrence Samuel 
Tuttle, Albert Russel Erskine Fellow for Street Traffic 
Research; Cyrus Hartwell Fiske, Member of the 
Administrative Board of the Medical School. 

From January 1-September 1, 1930: George 
Chalmers Cutler, Lecturer on the Law of Corporate 




















For the second half of 1929-30: Clarence Crane 
grinton, Exchange Professor to the Western Colleges 
Beloit, Knox & Colorado Colleges); William 
Thomas Hall, Lecturer on Chemistry; Lester Gins- 
{ssistant in Public Utility Economics. 
r one rt from Saclinber 1, 1930: Board of 

“Willard Learoyd Sperry, Chairman; 

Edwards Park, Frederick May Eliot, 
] n Fowler Sturges, John Robert Paterson 
Sclater, Clarence Augustus Barbour. 

For two years de m September 1, 1930: Pitirim 

f the Harvard Unitersity Com- 
“Re search. 
e } from September 1, 1929: John 
illiams, Member of the Harvard University 
m Economic Research; Robert Battey 
gh, Assistant Professor of Surgery; ; William 
th Castle, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
noted from ‘Inst ructor) ; Frank Roberts Ober, 
Warren Sever, Marius Nygaard Smith- 
en, Assistant Professors of Orthopaedic Surgery 
ed from Instructors); Louis Agassiz Shaw, 
ctor in Physiology, School of Public Health 
pr »ted from annual Instructor). 
m November 1, 1929-September 1, 1932 
Charles Fremont McKhann, Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics (promoted from Instructor). 
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Voted to appoint Assistant Professors 
Ronald Mansfield Ferry and Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Masters of two of the 
Houses to be established. 

Voted to appoint Dr. William Mansfield 
Clark, DeLamar Professor of Physiological 
Chemistry at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Cutter Lecturer on 
Preventive Medicine for 1929-80, in place 
of Sir Charles J. Martin, previously ap- 
pointed. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Associate Professor 
Herbert W. Rand, for the second half of 
the academic year 1929-30 (in place of the 
leave voted to him on May 11, 1928), in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board December 10, 1923; Professor 
Charles H. Grandgent, for the second half 
of the academic year 1930-31, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board December 10, 1923; Professor 
André Morize, for the first half of the 
academic year 1930-31, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of January 13, 1930 





Present: President Lowell, Messrs. Law- 
rence, Moors, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 


accepted: 


From the estate of Augustus Coe Gurnee, 
$300,000. 

From the estate of Artemas Ward, $50,000. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. P. 
Gordon Dexter), $1256.02. 

From the estate of Miss _ S. Bates, $460.86. 

From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 
James G. Freeman) $13.25 ra be added to the 
“Laura Lucretia Case Fund” and $13.25 to be 
added to the “James Goldthwaite Freeman Fund.” 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To Mr. Edward S. Harkness for the gift of 
$2,948,000, for the construction and endowment 
of the residential Houses in Harvard College. 
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To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$155,172.41 for the Endowment Fund of the Law 
School, and for the gift of $15,000 for the “Growth 
Study” in the Graduate School of Education. 

To the Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
the gift of $50,600 for the new Physical Laboratory 
Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for the gift of 
85,000, to Messrs. Cornelius N. Bliss and Thomas 
W. Lamont for the gifts of $25,000 each, and to 
Mr. Henry Sturgis Morgan for the gift of $1000, for 
the new Physical Laboratory. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,932.36 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. John Nicholas Brown for the gift of 
$5900 for photographs for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of 85000 
towards the Emma Catherine Gregory Research 
Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for the gift of $4500 for the 
“Shady Hill Research Fellowships in the Fine 
Arts,” and for the gift of $3750 for publishing “Art 
Studies.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3851.26 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To Messrs. Herbert N. Straus, Jesse I. Straus, 
and Percy S. Straus for the gift of $3500 for the 
Isidor Straus Professorship in Business History. 

To the Board of Managers of the University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania for the gift 
of $3000, and to Mr. Frederick R. Wulsin for the 
gift of $1000, for explorations of the Semitic 
Museum. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $2541.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, and for 
the gift of $1150 for explorations of the Peabody 
Museum. 

To the International Committee for the Study of 
In‘antile Paralysis for the gift of $2500. 

To the Studebaker Corporation for the gift of 
$2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $2000 
for Sir Aurel Stein’s expedition to Asia for the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $1800 
for a Research Fellowship in Jewish Literature and 


Pi 












hilosophy. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $1500 for the study of the Relation of Race 
and Nationality to Crime in the United States. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1300 
for a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for the gift of 
$1250 for the Peabody Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for gifts towards the 
Allyn A, Young Memorial Fund. 

To the Tru:tees of the estate of Annie D. Willson 
(Mrs. Robert Wheeler Willson) for the gift of 
$1250 towards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1995 for the gift of $1600 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. M. L. Ottmann for the gift of $1000, and 
to Miss Grace W. Minns for the gift of $50, for the 
Department of Neuropathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $625 for a 
Research Fellowship in the Law School for the 
current year. 


To Mr. Miller McClintock for the gift of $500 


for books for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Strect Traffic Research, 

To Mr. Robert A. Jackson for the gift of $500 
and to Mr. Samuel A. Welldon for the gift of $250, 
for the Dunster House Library. 

To Mr. James W. Appleton for the gift of $500 
towards the Ellis Loring Dresel Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Edward D. Brandegee for the gift of 
$500 for acquisition of land, construction of build- 
ings, and improvements in the quarters of the 
Harvard Crews at Red Top, Conn. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $500 for the Law School Endowment. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for the gift of $300 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift of 
$250 towards a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To Messrs. Carl T. Keller and Lewis I. Prouty 
for the gifts of $200 each towards the Sinai Ex- 
pedition. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of $200, 
and to Mr. Thorndike Saville for the gift of $10, 
towards the Jay Backus Woodworth Graduate 
Scholarship Fund. 

To Professor Louis C. Graton for the gift of 
$175 towards a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Richard W. Hale for the gift of $50 for 
books for the Library of Lowell House. 

To Mr. John E. Lockwood for a gift towards the 
portrait of Chief Justice Holmes. 

To Mr. John H. Gleason for the gift of $21.23 
for photostats for the College Library. 


The resignation of Dwight Ingersoll 
Chapman as Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages and Tutor in the Division of Modern 
Languages was received and accepted to 
take effect February 3, 1930. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1929: Philip 
Putnam Chase, Director of the Summer School. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Milman 
Parry and Alston Hurd Chase, Instructors in Greek 
and Latin and Tutors in the Division of Ancient 
Languages; John Henry Welsh, Jr., Instructor in 
Zoslogy and Tutor in the Division of Biology. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Francis 
Peabody Magoun, Assistant Professor of Englizh; 
Frederick Clifton Packard, Jr., Assistant Professor 
of Public Speaking; Kenneth Grant Tremayne 
Webster, Assistant Professor of English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Mason Ham- 
mond, Instructor in Greek and Latin and in History 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
Samuel Hazzard Cross, Assistant Professor of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures. 

From January 13, 1930: Sir Aurel Stein, Honorary 
Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum for Research in Asia. 
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Voted to appoint Dr. Lafayette Bene- 
dict Mendel, Sterling Professor of Physio- 
logical Chemistry at Yale University, 
Cutter Lecturer in Preventive Medicine for 
1929-30. 

Voted to appoint Franz Knoop, Pro- 
fessor of Biological Chemistry at Tiibingen, 
Dunham Lecturer at the Medical School 
for 1930-31. 

Voted to appoint John Templeman 
Coolidge, George Henry Chase, and 
Richard Cary Curtis, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
January 17, 1930. 

V oted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Sidney Bradshaw Fay, for the 
second half of 1929-30. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Stated Meeting, November 25, 1929 

The following twenty-seven members 
were present: Mr. Agassiz, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Shattuck, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Billings, 
sriggs, F. P. Cabot, H. Cabot, C. A. 
Coolidge, Cutler, Gage, Gardiner, Hand, 
Howe, James, Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, 
Moore, A. T. Perkins, J. H. Perkins, 
Saltonstall, Stockton, Straus, Sullivan, 
Wendell, Wolcott, Woods. 

The Secretary communicated the death 
of Rev. Dr. George Angier Gordon, a 
member of the Board, on October 25, 
1929, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of October 14, 1929, electing Joseph 
Warren, Weld Professor of Law, Edmund 
Morris Morgan, Bussey Professor of Law, 
to serve from September 1, 1929, were 
taken from the table, and the Board voted 
to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his report for the academic year of 


, 
Records [March 
1928-1929, and it was accepted by the 
Board and ordered to be printed. 

The President of the University com- 
‘municated and distributed to the Board 
the plans and other data of Lowell House 
and Dunster House, the first units of the 
new House Plan. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of October 28, November 18, and 
November 25, 1929, appointing: 

Lieutenant Commander John Howard Wellbrock, 
Assistant Professor of Naval Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here by the United States 
Government; the Chairman of the Board of Preach- 
ers a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; 
Professors Roger Bigelow Merriman and Edward 
Allen Whitney, Masters of two of the Houses to 
be established; Henry Vincent Hubbard, Chair- 
man of the Council of the School of City Planning 
to serve from November 19, 1929; John Wilber 
Lowes, Deputy Treasurer of Harvard College, 
to serve from November 25, 1929; amending the 
third sentence of Statute 5 of the University so as 
to read as follows: “‘The Schools of Architecture, 
of Landscape Architecture, and of City Planning 
are together under the immediate charge of the 
Faculty of Architecture”; 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 25, 1929, 
Henry Maurice Sheffer, Associate Profes- 


electing 


sor of Philosophy, to serve from September 
1, 1929; John Franklin Ebersole, Professor 
of Finance, to serve from January 1, 1930, 
and the Board voted unanimously to sus- 
pend the Rules, and to consent to said 
votes. 

Mr. Agassiz presented and read the 
report of the Visiting Committee on 
Zoblogy, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Archi- 
tecture, by Mr. C. A. Coolidge; Econom- 
ics, by Mr. J. H. Perkins; Administration 
and Accounts, by Mr. Wendell; Appleton 
Chapel, by Judge Cabot; Astronomical 
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Observatory, by Mr. Agassiz; Business 
School, by Mr. Straus; Chemistry, by 
Mr. Mallinckrodt; Dental School, by 
Dr. Cutler; Graduate Schoo) of Educa- 
tion, by Mr. Lee; Engineering School, by 
Mr. A. T. Perkins. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeling, January 13, 1930 

The following twenty-two members 
were present: Mr. Agassiz, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Shattuck, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Boyden, 
Briggs, F. P. Cabot, H. Cabot, T. J. 
Coolidge, Gage, Gardiner, Hand, Howe, 
Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, A. T. 
Perkins, Straus, Sullivan, Thayer, Wen- 
dell, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of October 28, and November 18, 1929 


Electing: To serve from September 1, 1930, 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Professor of Sociology; Ken- 
neth Ballard Murdock, Associale Professor of 
English; Clarence Irving Lewis, Professor of 
Philotophy; Robert Pierpont Blake, Professor of 
History; Alfred Chester Hanford, Professor of Gav- 
ernment. Appointing: Arthur Colby Sprague, 
Assistant Professor of English and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages for three years 
from September 1, 1930 


were taken from the table, and the Board 
volte! to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of December 30, 1929, and 
January 13, 1930 


Appointing: For three years from September 1, 
1929, William Bosworth Castle, Assistant Professor 
of Medicine; Robert Battey Greenough, Assistant 
Professor of Surgery; Frank Roberts Ober, James 
Warren Sever, and Marius Nygaard Smith-Peter- 
sen, Assistant Professors of Orthopaedic Surgery; Louis 
Agassiz Shaw, Instructor in Physiology (School of 
Publie Health). For three years from September 
1, 1930, Mason Hammond, Instructor in Greck and 
Latin and in History, and Tutor in the Division of 
Ancient Languages; Samuel Hazzard Cross, Assiat- 
ant Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures; 
Frederick Clifton Packard, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Public Speaking; Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, Assistant Professor of English and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Francis 


Peabody Magoun, Assistant Professor of English; 
Cyrus Hartwell Fiske, a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Medical School from De- 
cember 1, 1929, to September 1, 1930. For one year 
from September 1, 1930: Board of Preachers: 
Willard Learoyd Sperry, Chairman; Charles 
Edwards Park, Frederick May Eliot, Philemon 
Fowler Sturges, John Robert Paterson Selater, 
Clarence Augustus Barbour; Assistant Professors 
Ronald Mansfield Ferry and Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, Masters of two of the Houses to be estab- 
lished; Charles Fremont MeKhann, Assistant 
Professor of Pediatrica from November 1, 1929, to 


September 1, 1932; John Templeman Coolidge, 
George Henry Chase, and Richard Cary Curtis, 
Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts for one 


year from January 17, 1930 — 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
voles. 

Mr. Moore, on behalf of Mr. Warburg, 
presented the report of the Committee 
to visit the Division of Fine Arts and 
Fogg Art Museum, Mr. Mallinckrodt 
the reports of the Committee to visit 
the Chemical Laboratories and the Com- 
mittee on Geology, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Wolcott presented and read the 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining Rooms, and it was 
referred to the President of the Univer- 
sity. 

The ro)l cal] for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Blue 
Hill Observatory, by Mr. 'T. J. Coolidge; 
Classics, by Dr. Thayer; Far Eastern 
Civilizations, by Dr. Thayer; German, by 
Dean Briggs; School of Public Health, 
by Dr. Cabot; Gray Herbarium by Mr. 
Wolcott, for Mr. Kidder; School of Land- 
scape Architecture, by Mr. Moore; Law 
School by Judge Hand. 

The Board roted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
Paiscitta Govan, Director of Publicity 
One new appointment, that of Miss 
Elizabeth Bradford as Secretary on Ad- 


missions, has been made at Radcliffe dur- 
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ing the past three months. This is a new 
office created to take care of the detail in- 
volved in the increase in applicants for 
admission to the college. Miss Bradford 
took her A.B. at Radcliffe in 1929 and was 
that year awarded the Jonathan Fay 
prize given “‘to the member of each gradu- 
ating class of the College who, in the judg- 
ment of the Academic Board, has during 
her whole course, by her scholarship, con- 
duct, and character given evidence of the 
greatest promise.” 

Three Radcliffe women were included 
among the seven people to receive awards 
this year in the annual prize contest spon- 
sored by Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
of Chicago, who have established a per- 
manent fund for the encouragement of 
economic research. 

Caroline F. Ware, assistant professor of 
history at Vassar College, who received her 
A.M. and Ph.D. from Radcliffe and her 
A.B. from Vassar, received the first prize 
of one thousand dollars. Her study was 
entitled “The Early History of the Cotton 
Manufacture in New England.” Eliza- 
beth Waterman, Radcliffe A.M. and 
Ph.D., Barnard A.B., received honorable 
mention. Her subject was ‘Wages and 
Standards of Living of English Labor, 
1700-1790.” Miss Waterman is now 
graduate advisor in the department of 
economics here. She is also secretary of 
the Committee on Economic Research. 

The first prize in the second group 
which is open only to those who, at the 
time the papers are sent in, are under- 
graduates of an American college, was 
awarded to Jean Carol Trepp, who got her 
A.B. at Wellesley and is now a graduate 
student at Radcliffe. Her paper was en- 
titled *‘Trade-Union Interest in Produc- 
tion.” 

Professor Edwin F. Gay of Harvard 
University was one of the judges. 

Professor Sidney Bradshaw Fay of 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College, 
who is the first to receive an appointment 
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under the new plan of professorships 
jointly supported, spoke on ‘‘ The Present 
Outlook in Germany” at a meeting of the 
Radcliffe Club of Boston on Tuesday, 
November 5. Mr. MacGregor Jenkins of 
the Atlantic Monthly was the speaker at 
the December meeting, and in January 
the Club joined with those of the other six 
associated colleges in a meeting at the 
Hotel Statler where President William 
Allan Neilson of Smith College addressed 
the group. 

Interest in debating has been revived 
under the direction of Mr. Celian Ufford, 
instructor in English at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe, who is acting as coach. The first 
activity of the new council was a joint de- 
bate with the Harvard team on the sub- 
ject of censorship. This was later repeated 
at Phillips Brooks House. In December 
Radcliffe united with an English team at 
Harvard on the respective merits of Ply- 
mouth Rock and the Pilgrim Fathers; and 
in January the team went to Lewiston, 
Maine, to debate with Bates College, the 
subject again being that of censorship. 

Six hundred and thirty-six undergradu- 
ates joined clubs and classes on Pay Day 
in November. 1933 and 1930 spent the 
most money, while 1932 spent the least. 
The Student Government Association, 
membership in which is compulsory, regis- 
tered the largest number of members, with 
the Idler Club and Chora] Society coming 
next. The average amount spent in dues 
by each student is $4. 

In addition to its annual dinner, held on 
December 6, Iota Chapter, Phi Beta 
Kappa, entertained the class of 1933 and 
those graduate students who hold mem- 
bership in other chapters at tea during 
November. The speakers at the dinner 
held under the auspices of the Committee 
on the Encouragement of Scholarship, 
were President Arthur Stanley Pease of 
Amherst College; Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
assistant professor of Industrial Medicine, 
Harvard Medical School; and Professor 
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William Guild Howard, Secretary of the 
Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The guests of honor were the fifteen 
sophomores who during their freshman 
year attained the highest academic stand- 
ing. The privilege of attending the din- 
ner was extended to twenty-five ranking 
freshman and to the parents and former 
teachers of all students invited. An an- 
nouncement was made at this time that 
the Phi Beta Kappa prize of $50 awarded 
annually to the ranking junior was won by 
Vera Curl of Hyde Park, 

A new lecture hall with twenty-two 
classrooms to be ready for occupancy in 
the autumn of 1930 is now being erected 
on Appian Way. The old wooden struc- 
ture, known as the Browne and Nichols 
Building, has been temporarily trans- 
ferred to the centre of the college yard, 
leaving a 160 foot frontage for the new 
building which will be in the Bulfinch 
tradition, the exterior principally of brick. 
This is the first lecture hall to be built by 
the college in its history. 

The class of 1933 elected two Kansas 
City girls, Edith Thacher and Iris Thistle, 
both graduates of the Sunset Hill School, 
as president and vice-president. Isabel 
Hegner of Baltimore and Deborah Web- 
ster of Lexington hold the other two offices. 
A study of the class brings forth some in- 
teresting facts about its members. The 
average age is seventeen years and ten 
months with the youngest member ad- 
mitting to fifteen years. Massachusetts 
is the home State of the majority. 
Seventy-eight per cent come from public 
schools. Ninety-four entered by the Old 
Plan method; fifty-five by the New Plan; 
thirty-six came in without examination as 
among the seven highest in their class; and 
three are transfer students from other 
colleges. 

Charles Donagh Maginnis, ecclesiastical 
architect and winner of the Letare Medal 
in 1924, was the speaker at an open meet- 
ing of the Catholic Club held in Novem- 


ber; while Kirsopp Lake, Winn Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Harvard Uni- 
versity, addressed an open meeting of the 
Menorah Society held in December. 

Students majoring in French have 
organized a Salon Radcliffien to hold 
monthly meetings where the language will 
be spoken and at which members of the 
department will be guests. Alice F. Lin- 
nehan, 1930, has been elected president. 

The Reverend Donald B. Aldrich of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York City, 
will be the speaker at the Baccalaureate 
service to be held on June 15. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, editor of the New York World, 
who is well known as the author of “A 
Preface to Morals,” will give the Com- 
mencement address on June 18. The 
senior class elected Catherine M. Cliff of 
Boston president of the Student Govern- 
ment Association to act as marshal at its 
Commencement exercises. Seven other 
“red tassel” officers were chosen at the 
same time. 

On December 12 the Harvard Glee 
Club, assisted by the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, joined in a concert with seventy 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra held in Symphony Hall. The 
program included two numbers at that 
time publicly unheard in Boston. Mem- 
bers of the two societies gave a program of 
Christmas music at the Appleton Chapel 
service on December 19 and 20, 

Christmas festivities were ushered in 
by a costume dance given for the benefit 
of the Year Book on Friday, December 13, 
and included the annual supper given by 
the sophomore class; a children’s party 
held under the auspices of the Christian 
Association at the South End Union 
Church in South Boston; a tea dance at 
Briggs Hall, and a Christmas party held 
by the German Club. The Alumnez As- 
sociation entertained at a holiday tea on 
Saturday, December 28, at which a mu- 
sical program was presented by some of 
the members. 
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Marian Lee Winkler, 1930, has been 
named the successful candidate at Rad- 
cliffe to compete for a scholarship at the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, which is being offered by the 
Women’s Press Club of New York City 
for 1930-31. The scholarship competition 
is open to one successful candidate from 
each of the five colleges — Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, and 
Wellesley. 

Through the kindness of the editor of 
one of the New York papers, whose co- 
operation has been secured, each one of 
the five girls will be given the opportunity 
to work for two weeks under his direction 
during the summer. The final choice of 
the winning candidate will be made by 
the editor in conjunction with a committee 
from the Women’s Press Club, based on 
the work done by the girls during their 
trial period. 

There was much interest among the un- 
dergraduates of the college in the World 
Skating Championship which was held 
in New York on February 3, 4, and 5, since 
Maribel Vinson, a member of the class of 
1932, was one of the competitors. Miss 
Vinson already has two national champi- 
onships to her credit, and has placed 
second and fourth in the World’s and 
Olympics in 1928, respectively. 


STUDENT LIFE 
By C. M. Unperuitz, ’30 
In football Harvard was defeated by 
the University of Michigan, 14 to 12, in 
spite of the fact that the team showed 
great offensive strength and an effective 
forward pass attack. The game with 
Holy Cross was a rather drab and unin- 
spiring contest, from which the Harvard 
team emerged victorious with a 12 to 6 
score. 
But the following week the full power of 
the Harvard team was crystallized, and a 
relentless driving force was sufficient ly co- 
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ordinated to do away with the irritating 
errors that so often had upset expecta- 
tions. In the Yale game the aérial attack 
was the deciding factor, as in 1928, In ad- 
dition the 1929 lateral pass was supported 
by an effective forward pass, a double 
threat that was an added advantage over 
the 1928 attack, for Yale wingbacks, play- 
ing back for a possible forward pass, were 
unable to cope quickly with the lateral 
pass; and conversely, defense men, play- 
ing close to the line to throttle a lateral 
pass, found it difficult to cover the long 
passes of Wood to Harding and other 
combinations. The effectiveness of this 
double threat had been demonstrated in 
the Army game, and now was realized to 
full extent against Yale. 

On the defensive the Harvard play was 
superb. Douglas, in particular, played 
the game of his career at his post on the 
end of the line. B. H. Ticknor at centre 
was a Trojan on the defense, even after an 
injured arm necessitated his change from 
centre to guard. W. Ticknor and Barrett 
bottled up Booth, Ticknor on one occasion 
stopping an imminent Booth score, by an 
amazing grab of the diminutive back’s 
jersey. An unlucky fate dogged the Yale 
star’s steps in what might have been his 
greatest exhibition. After a dramatic 
entry, he disappeared completely, sub- 
merged in the furious attacks of the Crim- 
son line, his kicks blocked by Douglas, and 
his admittedly potential scores frustrated 
by Barrett or Ticknor or some other 
equally efficient Crimson Jineman. 

On the other hand, the Crimson back- 
field was singularly effective, Devens in 
piercing the stubborn Blue forward wall, 
Mays in short over-the-line passes, or 
lateral heaves, Wood in kicking and pass- 
ing, piling up points with a calm general- 
ship that was flawless throughout the en- 
tire struggle. Since the demonstration of 
the sophomore backfield, there have been 
many who have secretly compared this 
quartet of Wood, Mays, Devensand White, 
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with the famous “ Four Horsemen,” and 
have found the comparison gratifying. 
The game closed with Yale always 
threatening, and with the Harvard stands 
anxious, particularly after Ellis’s wild dash 
for Yale's single touchdown, but with the 
score 10 to 6 in Harvard’s favor as the 
Crimson tide surged down upon the field. 
The summary of the Yale game follows: 


Harvarp 

Douglas, Ogden, Harding, l.e.; Barrett, 
Lt.; Trainor, Richards, B. Ticknor, My- 
erson, l.g.; B. Ticknor, Gildea, Cunning- 
ham, ¢.; Talbot, r.g.; W. Ticknor, Kuehn, 
Davis, r.t.; O'Connell, Harding, Burns, 
r.e.; Wood, q.b.; Putnam, Mays, I.h.b.; 
Devens, Wetmore, White, Huguley, r.h.b.; 
Harper, White, Devens, f.b. 


YALE 

Barres, Mckwen, r.e.; Vincent, Hawley, 
rt.; Greene, r.g.; Phillips, Palmer, c.; 
Hare, Stewart, Tyson, I.g.; Marting, 
Ferris, |.t Hickok, Le.; MeLennan, 
Booth, Wilson, q.b.; Miller, Ellis, Beane, 
r.h.b.; Snead, Austen, |.h.b.; Dunn, Taylor, 
f.b. 

Score, Harvard 10, Yale 6. Touch- 
downs, Harper, Ellis. Point after touch- 
down, Wood (drop kick). Goal from field, 
Wood. Referee, Ed Thorpe, De la Salle. 
Umpire, W. R. Crowley, Bowdoin. Lines- 
man, T. J. MeCabe, Holy Cross. Field 
judge, A. W. Palmer, Columbia. Time, 
Four 15-minute periods. 

Victories in soccer and cross country 
completed Harvard’s satisfaction with the 
fall season in athletics. The cross country 
team overwhelmed Yale in the sixth con- 
secutive victory, with Hallowell, sensa- 
tionally acclaimed Sc »phomore runner, and 
Aldrich leading the Harvard pack to a 19 
to 52 triumph. The soccer team, complet- 
ing one of its most successful seasons, 
nosed out the undefeated Yale team 2 to 1, 
in the overtime period of a grueling match. 

With football hysteria and general 


athletic interest subsiding in the late fall 
and early winter, the administration 
launched its preliminary notices of the 
House Plan upon the student body, in the 
hope that careful thought and perhaps 
comment might be devoted to the sub- 
ject. Lowell and Dunster Houses issued 
applications, each House outlining as 
definitely as the indefinite plans allowed 
the general program that would befollowed 
within their walls. Publication of under- 
graduate questions drew answers from 
University Hall, further clarifying the 
plan and gradually dispelling the doubts 
of the undergraduate mind. In general the 
undergraduate has settled down to the 
idea calmly enough, now that the Lampoon 
and Crimson tirades have ceased. Excel- 
lent rooms, good food, comfortable living 
in general are vaguely promised by the 
House program, and in the main, these are 
the considerations which most concern the 
average undergraduate. Inresponse to the 
call of the first two Houses, Dunster 
House, under the leadership of Professor 
C. N. Greenough, was heavily oversub- 
scribed, and Lowell House, slightly larger, 
under Professor J. L. Coolidge, was easily 
filled. In general the Houses have been 
filled according to the announced cross- 
section plan, with geographical, social, 
scholastic, athletic, and departmental 
fields fairly evenly represented. A super- 
structure of associates for the houses, 
numbering professors who would take 
meals in the House and share in its general 
atmosphere, and honorary associates in- 
cluding President Lowell, Mr. Harkness, 
and the Faculty and College Deans, was 
added to the tutorial organization 
Professor R. B. Merriman and Assistant 
Professor E. A. Whitney were announced 
as masters of the third and fourth units of 
the House Plan to follow, and shortly after 
Assistant Professor K. B. Murdock and 
Assistant Professor R. M. Ferry were ap- 
pointed heads of the fifth and sixth units 


respectively. 
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The hockey team began the season under 
inauspicious circumstances. Lack of prac- 
tice and of sufficient experienced material 
confronted the efforts of the coaches. 
Giddens, captain and star performer of 
the forward line, was ineligible for the first 
games of the season. The opening games 
were won from comparatively inexperi- 
enced teams. Bosten University was twice 
defeated, as was the University Club. 
M.I.T. and Michigan Tech went down be- 
fore the Crimson sextet, But against stiff 
competition the Harvard team wilted, 
losing twice to Toronto, in New York by a 
score of 3 to 2, and in Boston, 5 to 2. But 
constant improvement and the return of 
Giddens to the forward line promises, at 
the present writing, to bolster up the 
Crimson offense. Garrison at centre has 
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maintained his usual high-grade perform- 
ance, and Stubbs at right wing has proved 
a welcome newcomer from last year’s 
Freshman ranks. Putnam, left wing of 
the forward line, will probably give way to 
Giddens upon the latter’s return. Lakin, 
Cross, and Wood have relieved the first 
forward line, in consistently good skating, 
but without any outstanding brilliance. 
Cunningham on the defense, and Ellis in 
the goal, although comparatively shaky 
and inexperienced, have gained the atten- 
tion and praise of many followers of the 
game. The season still holds much in 
store, and optimists are circling in swarms 
over the Harvard camp in the belief that 
the sextet will emerge from its uninspiring 
record to provide brilliant exhibitions in 
the later struggles. 


THE GRADUATES 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE CLASS SECRETARIES 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Association will be held at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on Friday, April 25, at 
7 P.M. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 











followed. 


*,* Much additional personal] news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Carpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1866 
Cuares E. Stratton, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

Edward Waldo Emerson, the son of 
Ralph Waldo and Lidian (Jackson) 
Emerson, was born in Concord, July 10, 
1844. He fitted for College at F. B. 
Sanborn’s School in Concord, and enter- 
ing the freshman class at Harvard in 
1862, he received his A.B. in due course 
in 1866. After graduating he was in 
business at Burlington, Iowa, for a short 
time and then he engaged in agricul- 
tural] pursuits at Concord and Milton, 
until the winter of 1868-69, when he be- 
gan the study of medicine at the Har- 
vard Medical School. Having finished 
his studies there, he sailed for Europe in 
September, 1871, and continued his 
medical studies at Berlin. For a short 
time in the latter part of 1872 he 
worked at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, and at the end of November of 
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that year returned to America, where 
he studied in Boston, a greater part of 
the time at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, as surgical house pupil, until 
March, 1874, when he returned to Con- 
cord, and commenced practice. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from Harvard 
at Commencement, 1874. In March, 
1874, he was chosen by the Town of 
Concord one of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements for the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Concord Fight, and was one 
of a committee of three to prepare a re- 
port of that celebration, which was pub- 
lished by the town, March, 1876. He 
wrote the part entitled ‘‘The Minute 
Man and the Bridge.’”’ He was married 
at Concord, September 19, 1874, to 
Annie Shepard Keyes, of Concord. He 
practised his profession of medicine and 
surgery at Concord for about eight 
years, after which he only served as a 
consulting physician and took up the 
study of art at the School of Drawing 
and Painting at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, where he also gave in different 
years the course of lectures on Art 
Anatomy. He later lectured at Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other cities. He was oc- 
cupied in writing as well as painting, 
He was the author of ‘‘Emerson in 
Concord,” published in 1888; ‘‘ Henry 
Thoreau as Remembered by a Young 
Friend’; and he edited the correspond- 
ence of “ John Sterling and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” which contained a sketch of 
Sterling’s Life, published in 1897; and 
“Centenary Edition of the Works of 
talph Waldo Emerson,” 1903. He 
wrote “Life and letters of General 
Charles Russell Lowell,’ 1907, and 
edited ‘‘Emerson’s Journals,”’ in which 
he collaborated with Waldo E. Forbes, 
1909. He was the co-author, with 
Moorfield Storey, of the “‘Life of E. R. 
Hoar,” 1911. He devoted a great deal of 
time to the preparation of a book in- 
volving much research and work, “ The 


Early Years of the Saturday Club” (of 
Boston), published in 1918. He was 
also an occasional contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly and similar publica- 
tions. In addition to all the foregoing 
he did much good work for his town of 
Concord. He was at different periods 
Town Physician, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee, Chairman of the Board of 
Health and a member of the Library 
and Cemetery Committees. He was 
also on the Corporation of the State 
School for Feeble Minded and of the 
School for Crippled and Deformed 
Children. While in mid-summer he was 
glad to live at Jaffrey, N.H., ‘‘on the 
instep of Monadnock,” as he sometimes 
called it, and two months of the winter 
in the South, and while he enjoyed 
European visits, he loved to be in his 
native town, where he died, after a 
short illness, January 27, 1930, re- 
spected, loved, and deeply mourned by 
his surviving classmates, his fellow- 
townsmen and his many other friends, 
Mrs. Emerson died two years before 
him. He left severe] grandchildren, but 
he survived all of his six children but 
one, Raymond Emerson, Harvard, ’10. 
Another son, William Forbes, Harvard, 
’06, died shortly after his graduaticn. 


1871 
Apert M. Bannes, See. 
718 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Charles William Jenks died at Bed- 
ford, December 25, 1929. He was born 
in Boston, October 3, 1848, and fitted 
for College at the Boston Latin School. 
After leaving College he went to Groton 
and was engaged in the paper business 
with L. Hollingsworth and Company; 
was connected with their two mills in 
that town till 1881; then in Boston with 
the same firm till fall of 1883, when he 
gave up business, finding his health not 
able to endure the confinement of in- 
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door life. In connection with the Class 
Report of our Fiftieth Anniversary he 
wrote: ““My dear Barnes: I fear I have 
little of interest for the Class Report. 
I have lived quietly the last thirty-five 
years in this little town of Bedford, on 
an ancestral farm, interesting myself in 
a moderate way in agricultural and 
Neither the 
President nor Governor has needed my 


natural history pursuits. 


assistance except by an occasional vote, 
but my fellow-townsmen have thought 
me competent to serve them as trustee 
of the public library, cemetery trustee, 
tree warden and town moderator. I 
have been connected with the University 
Club of Boston, Reform Club, Unitarian 
Club, Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, Boston Society of Natural His- 
Club, 
New England Botanical Club, American 
Bunker Hill Monument 
Association, Concord Antiquarian Club, 


tory, Appalachian Mountain 


Fern Society, 


Rural Clab, and the Grange. Am still 
in the service of the town in a modest 
way — doa little less farming and enjoy 
an open fire and cigar more frequently.” 
**The service to the town in a modest 
way” is better described by one of his 
fellow-citizens, who said the town had 
had an accomplished botanist for its 
tree warden, a scholar for library 
trustee, a parliamentarian to preside 
over town meetings, and a lover of 
beauty to serve on the cemetery com- 
mittee. As further indicating his inter- 
est in the town, he, during his life, gave 
it three pieces of land: one a tract of six- 
teen acres for the extension of the ceme- 
tery; another a large tract in another 
part of the town, securing protection for 
the watershed of the town water supply, 
and a separate lot of nearly two acres in 
the centre of the town, as a site for a 
new Junior High School. Up to within 
two years of his decease he was a vol- 


unteer observer of weather conditions 
in the town, and the United States 
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Weather Bureau has his careful diaries 


of the weather covering a generation. 


1875 
L. B. R. Bricas, See. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

John Henry Appleton died in Boston 
on December 27, 1929, in his seventy- 
seventh year. Going to his office win- 
dow for air to relieve a dizziness to 
which he had been subject of late, he 
fell to the ground and was killed in- 
stantly. Appleton was admitted to the 
bar in July, 1878, and practised law in 
Boston till the day of his death. He 
shunned conspicuousness of every kind, 
confining his practice, for the most part, 
to his office, taking his non-professional 
pleasures in the woods of Maine or in 
music near home. He was naturally 
friendly, and capable of fast friendship 
with those who sought him out. He 
leaves a wife and a married daughter. 

Dr. Vincent Yardley Bowditch, our 
First Marshal on Class Day, died in 
1929, in his 


Bowditch was 


Boston, December 20, 


seventy-eighth year. 
widely known as an authority on tuber- 
culosis, and gave his life to the study 
and the treatment of that disease. The 
hospitals, sanitariums, and medical 
associations with which he was officially 
connected are too many to be enumer- 
ated here. Among these the Sharon 
Sanatorium for Pulmonary Diseases, of 


Medical 
sorbed a large share of his thought and 


which he was Director, ab- 
skill; but he seems to have been almost 
omnipresent when there was need of 
knowledge such as his. He had taught, 
and taught well, in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. Also, he had written a nota- 
ble biography of his father, Dr. Henry 
Ingersoll Bowditch. Vincent Bowditch 
was a rare combination of gentleness 
and strength. Quiet, courteous, always 
unmistakably of the finest clay, never 
deviating from the strict rules by which 
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he governed his own life, he was a cour- 
ageous fighter for justice and generosity 
to the weak and unfortunate. Into the 
very fibre of his being was wrought the 
C. R. John- 


gon, who completed his seventy-seventh 


beauty of self-sacrifice. 


year on December 28, 1929, has prac- 
tised law in Worcester since he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1878. He is the old- 
est practising lawyer in that city, and is 
still actively at work. Henry Preble 
died suddenly on December 16, 1929, in 
his seventy-seventh year. At college he 
took high rank, specializing in the 
Classics, which he afterwards taught 
with success. Giving up teaching at the 
age of thirty-five, he did a considerable 
amount of literary work in connection 
with his favorite study. He also traveled 
widely. Since 1911 he has lived in New 
York City. He had a generous heart, a 
disposition that no suffering could em- 
bitter, a gift for friendship, and an im- 
mutable loyalty to his friends. — ‘‘ Dr. 
Morton Prince, a Founder of Psy- 
chology” is the title of an appreciation 
in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin for 
January 3, 1930. The author is Dr. 
Henry A. Murray, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. Andrew Fiske died at 
his home in Weston, on January 26, 
1930, in his seventy-sixth year. Fiske 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1880 
and has given most of his life to the 
practice of law in Boston. In 1888 he 
became a partner of Hon. George S. 
Hale and was with him till Mr. Hale’s 
death in 1897. He also distinguished 
himself as a student of European 
history, studying at the University of 
Berlin and at Harvard and receiving 
from Harvard the degree of Ph.D. 
His public spirit showed itself in service 
to his native town of Weston, and to 
Wellesley College, which he served as a 


Trustee and as Chairman of the Execu- 


tive Committee. Four children survive 
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him. His wife, a daughter of the late 
Professor EK. N. Horsford, died in 1920, 


1876 
Emon Hf. Hanpina, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Adoniram Judson Eaton, died at 
Montreal, Can., August 1, 1929. Born 
at Granville, Nova Scotia, October 16, 
1851, the son of Woodworth and Mary 
Anne (Withers) Eaton. He graduated 
from Acadia College in 18738, and en- 
tered the junior class, at Harvard, in 
1874. He taught school in Nova Scotia 
and Rhode Island. He studied abroad 
at Leipsie University, where he took the 
degree of Ph.D. in classical philology in 
1885. Then he was appointed lecturer in 
Classics at McGill University, Mon- 
treal; later, was associate professor in 
the same Department. After twenty- 
five years’ service at McGill University, 
he resigned, under the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, and devoted part of his time to the 
interests of the Archmological Institute 
of America. He was married December 
26, 1879, to Adelia A. Woodman, of 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. They had four 
children. — Frank Woodruff Chapin 
died October 9, 1929, at Wilton, Con- 
necticut. He was born at Erie, Pa., 
March 8, 1854, the son of Marvin and 
Marion (Cumins) Chapin. He prepared 
for College at Erie High School. After 
graduation he entered Bellevue Hospi- 
tal Medical College (now New York 
University), graduating in 1879. He 
was appointed assistant physician to 
Riverside Hospital, New York City; 
in 1880 was made resident physician; in 
1882 resigned and was appointed to a 
sanitary inspectorship. During 1888 
84 he was abroad for travel and study, 
and was afterwards diagnostician and 
inspector of contagious diseases in the 
New York City Health Department. 
He was associate Medical director of the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
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for two years, and since 1892 had been 
medical director of the Home Life In- 
surance Company. For ten years he 
was associated with Dr. Edward G. 
Janeway. He had been president of the 
Alumni Association of Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College. He was married April 
25, 1889, to Roberta Mott. They had 
three daughters. — George Edward 
Woodberry died January 2, 1930, at 
Beverly, where he was born, May 12, 
1855, the son of Henry Elliot and Sarah 
Dane (Tuck) Woodberry. He prepared 
for college at the Beverly High School 
and Phillips Exeter Academy, and en- 
tered Harvard with the Class of ’76. By 
reason of ill health, he fell back a year, 
graduating in 1877. In 1877-78 he was 
professor of English literature and 
history in the University of Nebraska, 
of Anglo-Saxon and rhetoric in 1880- 
81, of English language and literature in 
1881-83. He was professor of literature 
at Columbia College, 1891-99, and of 
comparative literature, 1899-1904. In 
1883-1916 he was trustee of the Beverly 
Public Library and president of Beverly 
Historical Society. In 1885, 1888, 1891, 
and later years after 1904 he was 
abroad. Publications: “A History of 
Wood-Engraving,”” 1883; “Edgar Allan 
Poe,” 1885; “‘Studies in Letters and 
Life,’ 1890; ‘‘The North Shore Watch 
and Other Poems,” 1890; ‘“‘Heart of 
Man,” 1899; ‘‘Wild Eden,” 1899; 
**Makers of Literature,” 1900; ‘‘Na- 
1902; ‘‘ Collected 
Poems,” 1903; ‘‘ America in Literature,” 
1903 (translated into French, 1909); 
*‘Swinburne,” 1905; ‘‘The Torch,” 
1905; ‘““Great Writers,’ 1907; ‘‘ Emer- 
son,” 1907; ‘‘Appreciation of Litera- 


thaniel Hawthorne,” 


ture,” 1907; ‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe,” 2 vols., 
1909; “Inspiration of Poetry,” 1910; 
“The Flight,” 1914; “North Africa,” 
1914; ‘“‘Hawthorne, How to Know 
Him,” 1918; ‘““The Roamer and Other 
1920; ‘‘Collected Essays,” 


Poems,” 
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(previously published), 6 vols., 1920- 
21. Edited: “The Complete Poetical 
Works of Shelley,” 4 vols. (Centenary 
edition), 1894; “The Complete Works 
10 vols., 1895; 
“The Essays of Elia,’”’ 2 vols., 1892; 


“ee 


of Edgar Allan Poe,” 


Selected Poems of Aubrey de Vere,” 
1894; “The Essays of Bacon,” 1900; 
“Tennyson’s Princess,” 1897; “The 
Complete Poetical Works of Shelley,” 
] vol. 
“Columbia University Studies in Liter- 
ature,” 4 vols., 1899-1901; ‘* National 


Studies in American Literature,” 4 


(Cambridge edition), 1901; 


vols., 1899-1901; also many volumes 
in later years. By his will, recently 
filed, he gives all his Shelley manuscripts 
to Harvard University, and also offers 
as a gift such of his letters and corre- 
spondence with poets and authors as 
may be deemed worthy of presentation. 
— The following, on the subject of the 
“Catcher’s mask,” is taken from the 
Boston Herald of January 26, 1930: 

“Dr. Samuel Delano, ’79, the first to 
write to us, apparently erred when he 
stated that he was the first man to wear 
the new contrivance, and that it was in 
a game which Harvard played with a 
professional team at New Bedford in 
1879. There is no doubt that he wore a 
mask, but the records show that it had 
been used by others before. This was 
pointed out by Herbert C. Leeds, ’77, 
who referred to what must be consid- 
ered the authority on the question, ‘The 
H Book of Harvard Athletics.’ This de- 
clares that Fred W. Thayer, ’78, in- 
vented the catcher’s mask, taking his 
idea from the mask used in fencing. It 
was first worn by James A. Tyng, ’76, 
when he caught H. C. Ernst, ’76, the 
famous pitcher, in a game against the 
‘Live Oaks’ at Lynn in April, 1877. 
Tyng, holding the mask, appears in 
pictures of the 1877 and 1878 nines, in 
the latter, incidentally, wearing a hand- 
some mustache and black beard. 
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“Walter I. Bigelow, Yale, ’77, of 
Boston, has written us from the Eli’s 
standpoint. He says, in part: 

“In the spring vacation of 1877 I 
went out to Cambridge to see some of 
the Harvard men against whom I had 
played for three years, and found them 
practising on Holmes Field. Fred 
Thayer, °78, captain of the nine, was 
using a catcher’s mask which he told me 
he had invented during the winter and 
I tried it on. Lasked Fred how he hap- 
pened to invent the mask and he gave 
me a very satisfactory explanation. It 
seemed that no one on the squad was 
willing to catch the swift pitching of 
Harold Ernst, so Thayer determined to 
go behind the bat himself, and to protect 
himself, if possible. He thought of the 
fencer’s mask and then substituted 
wires for the wire cloth. After proving 
to Jim Tyng that the ball could hit the 
mask without injury to the wearer, that 
remarkable ball player said he would 
catch; and every one interested in base- 
ball at that time knows what a splendid 
catcher he proved to be. He wore that 
mask in the three games against Yale in 
as 

“After leaving college Thayer brought 
suit for infringement of his patent 
against A. G. Spalding & Co., and re- 
ceived a verdict of $30,000. I was glad 
to be one of the witnesses in that suit, 
which is of record, and to be able to 
testify that the mask was not used in a 
Princeton-Yale game in the fall of ’75 
(which was the contention of Spald- 
ing’s attorney) as no game was played 
between Princeton and Yale at that 
time. 

“A conscientious Harvard alumnus, 
Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, ’74, of 
Worcester, uncle of Stanley Woodward 
of The Herald, raises a pertinent ques- 
tion: How did Ernst and Tyng play on 
the 1878 team when they were gradu- 
ated from the college in 1876? Dr. 
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Woodward evidently has forgotten that, 
up until about 1900, students in the 
Law School and other graduate depart- 
ments played regularly on Harvard 
teams, Ernst in fact pitching for five 
successive nines. Those were the happy, 
carefree days when baseball players 
were men and eligibility rules had not 


yet been invented.” 


1877 
Garpnern W. AuuEN, See. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Richard Tapper Cadbury, son of 
Richard and Lydia Comfort (Shinn) 
Cadbury, was born in Philadelphia, 
October 11, 1853, and died at Haver- 
ford, Pa., October 29, 1929. He gradu. 
ated from Haverford College in 1872, 
did special work at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was in business two 
years, taught school one year, and then 
in 1876 entered Harvard as a@ senior in 
the Class of 1877. After graduating 
with the Class he remained another 
year and took his A.M. in 1878. After 
two years abroad he was for four years 
superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution in Philadelphia and for the 
next two years superintendent of the 
University Hospital, Philadelphia. He 
then went into business and from 1886 
to 1922 was with the Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, during 
the first two years of that time having 
the Boston agency of the company, 
subsequently in the home office. After 
retiring from business he lived at Haver- 
ford. He was the author of a book en- 
titled ‘‘Nero, a Tragedy.” He was 
married at Philadelphia, August 28, 
1884, to Helen Virginia Nathans, who 
died in 1907. Their two sons graduated 
at Haverford and two daughters at 
Bryn Mawr. — George Edward Wood- 
berry was born in Beverly, May 12, 
1855, and died at the same place, after 
an illness of two weeks, January 2, 
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1930. He was the son of Henry Elliott 
and Sarah Dane (Tuck) Woodberry. He 
fitted for college at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, and entered Harvard in 1872 
with the Class of 1876. At the end of 
his sophomore year he left college, but 
returned in the fall of 1875 and began 
his junior year in the Class of 1877, with 
which he graduated third in rank, tak- 
ing highest honors in philosophy. In 
college he was on the editorial staff of 
the Advocate. During the years 1877- 
78 and 1880-82 he was Professor of 
English Literature and History and 
later of Rhetoric and Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Nebraska. For the 
remainder of the time until 1891 he 
lived at Beverly, engaged in literary 
work, and his output, both of poetry 
and prose, was very great. He was a 
frequent contributor to The Nation and 
the Atlantic Monthly. A full list of his 
books would occupy too much space in 
this sketch and the total number of his 
writings to date would comprise more 
than one hundred titles. In 1890 he 
published ‘‘The North Shore Watch,” 
one of his best known poems, verses 
from which were read at his funeral. In 
1920 he published ‘‘The Roamer and 
Other Poems.” He wrote a life of Edgar 
Allan Poe and studies of Shakespere, 
Bacon, Tennyson, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Wendell Phillips, and many 
others. From 1891 to 1904 Woodberry 
was Professor of Literature at Columbia 
University. Here his influence was very 
great and he won the affection of his 
students. Some years after his resigna- 
tion, alumni of Columbia and others 
formed the Woodberry Society, to do 
him honor and to publish his writings. 
After leaving Columbia he traveled, 
continued writing, and lectured at vari- 
ous other colleges. In April, 1929, he 
gave the first of the talks on modern 
poetry, at Harvard, provided for by the 
gift of Morris Gray, ’77, to the College. 
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Woodberry took an interest in affairs 
and was a public-spirited citizen. He 
was a trustee of the Beverly Public 
Library and President of the Beverly 
Historical Society. He was a member of 
many clubs and societies, was a delegate 
to several Democratic conventions, and 
was once the Democratic candidate for 
representative to the Massachusetts 
General Court from Beverly. He never 
married and is survived by a brother, 
three nieces, and a nephew, Charles D. 
Woodberry, ’99. 


1878 


Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Building, Boston 

William John Oliver, A.B. 1878, died 
at York, Pa., December 27, 1929, of 
heart failure. He graduated from 
Union Theological Seminary in 1881, 
and was minister to various parishes in 
Nebraska from that time until 1898, 
when he took charge of the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church in York, Pa., a 
position he held until his death. He had 
been Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
several times, and had held other of- 
ficial positions in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination. He had also written 
numerous articles on historical sub- 
jects. He married Mary Hoernli 
Pfahler at Columbia, Pa., in 1890, who 
with two children, Rebecca Elizabeth 
and Paul Wenrick Oliver, survives him. 


Woopwarp Hupson, See. 
82 Main St., Concord 
Up to the time of writing (February 
1), four monthly dinners, under the di- 
rection of Messrs. Conant, Mitchell, 
and Briggs, have come off successfully 
this season. The date of the November 
dinner was changed from Monday, the 
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18th, to Saturday the 23d, in order that 
men from a distance, who had come on 
for the Yale Game, might attend. 
Through the courtesy of Tucker Burr, 
the January dinner was given by him at 
his house, 169 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, and Brewster, Casas, Clapp, 
Conant, Curtis, Holmes, Hudson, Jack- 
son, Keyes, Kidder, Mitchell, Milligan, 
Nichols, Patten, Rand, Russell, Snell- 
ing, Sylvester, and Temple enjoyed his 
hospitality. — Until April 15, 1930, the 
address of E. H. Atherton is 2260 Front 
St., San Diego, California. — The winter 
address of Charles Driver has changed 
to Oxford Courts, 7 Arlington Street, 
Cambridge, his summer address, 14 
Green Street, Squantum, remaining the 
same. — F. W. Taussig was the author 
of an article entitled ‘‘The Tariff Bill 
and our Friends Abroad,” published in 
the October issue of Foreign Affairs. — 
Archibald LeRoy died at his residence in 
New York City, December 8, 1929. He 
was born in New York City, June 8, 
1858, the son of Edward Augustus and 
Clementina Barnwell (Pell) LeRoy. 
He prepared for College at Lake Mo- 
hegan School. In College he was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770 and of the 
D.K.E. He left College at the end of 
his sophomore year and engaged in 
business in a lead manufacturing com- 
pany. Later he became cashier in the 
banking house of L. D. Alexander and 
Company in New York City. From 
1914 to 1916 he was a member of the 
firm of Halstead and Hodges, New York 
Stock Exchange. From 1916 to 1920 he 
was Secretary and Treasurer of Export- 
ing and Importing Company, retiring 
from active business in 1920. His clubs 
in New York were the Calumet, Har- 
vard and Union. Of late years only the 
Union. He never married, — Edward 
Allen Sawyer died at his home in 
Gardner, on December 24, 1929. He 
was born at Acworth, New Hampshire, 
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November 7, 1857, the son of Edward 
Julius and Jennie (Allen) Sawyer. He 
entered Harvard with the Class of 1879 
but ill health compelled him to leave 
College at the end of the sophomore 
year. After traveling during the sum- 
mer, he taught school in the fall of 1877 
and in the spring of 1878 entered Am- 
herst and graduated with the degree of 
A.B. in 1881. After taking the degree 
of M.D. from the University of the City 
of New York in 1883, he began the 
practice of medicine in Gardner and 
was still in active practice when he died. 
He was medical examiner of the Second 
Worcester District for more than forty 
years; was a member of the school com- 
mittee and of the board of health at 
Gardner for more than twenty years; 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society and served it at differ- 
ent periods as counselor and commis- 
sioner of trials; he was on the Govern- 
ment Examining Board during the 
War; he was member of the American 
Medical Congress, orator of the Ameri- 
can Legion of Honor, president in 1904- 
05 of the Worcester North District 
Medical] Society, consulting physician to 
the Henry Heywood Memorial Hospi- 
tal at Gardner and chairman of its 
executive board; served on the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Health; was a mem- 
ber of the Gardner Rotary Club, the 
Gardner Boat Club and local Masonic 
orders. He himself summed up his work 
as “that of a busy doctor.” It was said 
that his sole recreation was bridge. On 
April 24, 1883, he married at Gardner 
Minnie H. Pierce, who died December 
10, 1883. At Norfolk, Virginia, on May 
5, 1885, he married Myra Bertha Te- 
bault, who survives him, with two 
children, Mrs. Marjorie S. Rossy, 
(Wellesley, °12) and Dr. Edward J. 
Sawyer (c. ’11-’14), and three grand- 
children. 










1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
1 Beacon St., Boston 

Robert Winsor died in the early 
morning of January 7 at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel in New York City, where, ac- 
companied by his son, Alexander, he had 
gone two days before for the transaction 
of business of the house of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company, of which he was the 
senior active partner. Although he had 
not been wholly well for two years past, 
those who saw him at a meeting at the 
Company’s offices in Boston on the 
preceding Thursday had remarked upon 
the apparent improvement in his heaJth 
and spirits. Thus ended an interesting 
and successful career in the financial 
world. It begins with hisemployment as 
an ordinary clerk, without capital or es- 
pecial influence, with the firm of Kidder, 
Peabody & Company, in the month fol- 
lowing his graduation from Harvard. 
He was not long in showing his talent 
and capacity. He was promoted rapidly 
and on January 1, 1894, was made a 
member of the firm. It was the period 
of combinations and reorganizations 
The elder Morgan was the leading 
figure in all this, and before long Winsor 
and his firm became the representatives 
of the Morgan interests in New Eng- 
land. Winsor very early won the con- 
fidence and regard of Mr. Morgan and 
the close relations then established be- 
tween the two firms have continued to 
the present day. Winsor was the leader 
in many local reorganizations. One of 
these was the consolidation of the West 
End and other street railways of Boston 
to form the present Boston Elevated 
Railway Company. Another was the 
creation of the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company, which absorbed the half 
dozen or more gas companies supplying 
Boston and several adjoining communi- 
ties. He and his classmate, Gaston, who 
was closely associated with him in many 
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of his activities, established the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, one of the largest 
banks in New England, by consolida- 
tion of nine existing banks. Winsor is 
credited with an important part in the 
financing of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company when more 
and more capital became necessary to 
meet the needs of its great development. 
He and his partners had a part in the 
financing of the United States Steel 
Company and he was for many years 
a director of the company. These are 
but a small fraction of the number of 
corporations with which he was or had 
been connected, and to which he had 
given the value of his counsel. Many of 
the leading men of business have ex- 
pressed their admiration for his con- 
structive mind and inspiring leadership. 
All emphasize his devotion to the inter- 
ests of New England industries. He 
was a hard fighter and a shrewd oppo- 
nent, and no doubt made some bitter 
enemies. This is inevitable in the world 
of big business, but no one ever ques- 
tioned his word and his associates al- 
ways found him a loyal friend. He very 
much disliked personal publicity. If he 
felt it necessary to communicate with 
the Press, it was usual for him to give 
out what he had to say in the name of 
his firm. He was a hard person to find, 
but he was not unapproachable. His 
manners were charming and his smile 
and the twinkle of his eye irresistible. 
Until the loss of his wife and his subse- 
quent illness, he retained his youthful 
appearance to a larger extent than most 
of his contemporaries. Winsor was born 
in Salem on May 24, 1858, and was the 
son of Dr Frederick and Anne Bent 
(Ware) Winsor. His father served as a 
medical officer in the Civil War and 
soon after his retirement from the serv- 
ice moved his family from Salem to Win- 
chester, a suburb of Boston, where he 
became the beloved doctor of the neigh- 
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borhood. Robert prepared for College 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, of which 
institution he was one of the Trustees 
for many years. Both at Exeter and 
at Harvard, he was popular with his 
classmates and made lifelong friends. 
He was married on October 17, 1883, 
to Eleanor May Magee, who died 
on November 25, 1924. They had six 
children, of whom two sons and a 
daughter survive. Three of his sons 
served in the Great War, one of whom 
made the great sacrifice. Winsor him- 
self served during the war as a member 
of the Massachusetts Public Safety 
Committee and was active as chairman 
and member of various committees 
during the Liberty Loan and other 
drives. Since his marriage, Winsor 
made his permanent home in Weston, 
where he had a beautiful home, which 
he called ‘Chestnut Farm.” He was a 
helpful friend to good objects and 
especially to the less fortunate than 
himself. In his charities, he was faithful 
to the scriptural injunction as to the 
left and right hands. He was a trustee 
and deeply interested in the Middlesex 
School (for boys), of which his brother 
is the head master, and the Winsor 
School (for girls), which was founded by 
his sister. He was an officer of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union, had 
been a member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Layman’s League, and was 
largely responsible for the League’s 
organization. He was a member of the 
Somerset, Union, and other social clubs 
in Boston and in New York. Those who 
knew Robert Winsor in his college days 
will pleasantly recall him as he appeared 
on the field. He was an all-round ath- 
lete, but he was most brilliant in base- 
ball. He could be called upon to fill any 
position and the story of his catching 
Folsom’s pitching behind the bat with 
no protection but a piece of rubber held 


between the teeth is a baseball classic. 





He was graceful and skillful at the bat 
and his base running full of thrills. He 
followed Fred Thayer at third base and 
it was with that position perhaps that 
he is most closely associated. A slight 
but well-knit figure, slim waisted, 
supple, quick, daring, sometimes mis- 
chievous, he was the apotheosis of care- 
free youth. So let us remember him, for 
he never really grew old. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, See. 
Union Club, Park St., Boston 

At this writing plans have been made 
for the usual midwinter dinner, this 
year to be held February 14. The ar- 
rangements are in the care of W. C. 
Lane of the Committee, who has kindly 
assumed charge, the secretary being in 
Arizona, and Whitman on his way 
around the world. — News has come to 
the secretary of the death of Mrs. Lud- 
low and also of Mrs. Merle H. Croix 
Wright, and announcements of the mar- 
riage of Stuart’s daughter, and of the 
son of Hawkins. — George Angier 
Gordon died October 25, 1929. News of 
the death came to the secretary too late 
for insertion in this column in the De- 
cember number. The class has always 
been proud of Dr. Gordon’s life and 
achievements, of his forceful, brave, and 
liberal preaching, and of the inspiration 
given to many through his books on re- 
ligion. They have been proud, too, of 
his notable service rendered to the 
University through his labors for long 
term, as Overseer. All too seldom have 
they seen him of late years at Class re- 
unions, but ’81 has always held a warm 
place in his affections. — Lawrence 
Godkin, who was born in New York, 
May 31, 1860, died in that city De- 
cember 7, 1929. He was the son of Ed- 
win Lawrence and Fanny Elizabeth 
(Foote) Godkin. He was prepared for 
College at the Cambridge High School, 
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and after graduation went to the Co- 
lumbia Law School, where he received 
his LL.B. in 1883. Throughout his life, 
he practised law in New York, from 
1883 to 1904, in association with vari- 
ous firms, and at one period by himself. 
His interest in politics was evidenced by 
his activities in the Cleveland campaign 
of 1890 and by the fact that he was a 
delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention of 1912. He wrote at times 
forthe New York Evening Post, and for 
the Albany Law Journal. And in 1894 
he published, with Dr. Allen McLane 
Hamilton, ‘‘A System of Legal Medi- 
cine.” He was a member in 1902 of a 
Commission on the Administration of 
Justice, appointed by the Governor of 
New York. In 1919 he married Cor- 
nelia Kuhn Clarke. His clubs were the 
Knickerbocker, Century, Downtown, 
Lawyers, University, and Harvard. 


1882 
Henry W. CunniINGHAM, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

W. I. McCoy reached the age of 70 on 
December 8, 1929, and on the following 
day resigned from his position as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to which he had 
been appointed in 1918 after serving 
four years as an Associate Justice. The 
Washington Star commented on his re- 
tirement, stating that his decision to re- 
tire was “‘deplored by the community 
which he had so ably served since his re- 
tirement from Congress. For both as 
Associate Justice and as Chief Justice 
he has demonstrated exceptional ability 
and at all times has conducted the 
courts to which he has been assigned 
with unfailing judicial fairness. He 
dealt sternly and relentlessly with 
habitual criminals, but first offenders 
and those who patently were not crim- 
inally inclined found in hima friend. An 
exponent of judicial reform he was 
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largely instrumental in revising pro- 
cedure before the District Supreme 
Court in the interest of speeding up 
justice. The vacancy created by his 
resignation will not easily be filled.” — 
W. H. Dunbar has retired from the ac- 
tive practice of his professionas a lawyer 
in Boston, but still maintains his office 
and administers many trusts. — Pro- 
fessor J. H. Beale of Cambridge has 
been takingan active part in the prepar- 
ation for the 1930 celebration of the 
Tercentenary of the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. He is also 
active in the proposition for some form 
of union in the local government of 
Boston and adjoining cities and towns, 
and in this connection has gone to 
London to study the borough form of 
government. — George Bradford Dun- 
bar died suddenly October 30, 1929, at 
his home in Chula Vista, near San 
Diego, Cal. He had been in poor health 
for several years and had suffered from 
a weak heart. The son of Professor 
Charles F. Dunbar, the Dean of our 
College days, he was born in Roxbury, 
in 1860, but in his youth lived in Cam- 
bridge and with his brother William, 
who was also in the same class, fitted for 
College at the Cambridge High School. 
After graduation he was for a time in 
the office of an iron mining company in 
Michigan and then for a brief period in 
the office of the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad at St. Paul. On June 1, 1885, 
he entered the service of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, where 
he remained for twenty-five years, fill- 
ing positions at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
St. Joseph, Mo., and after 1898, at 
Chicago, as assistant general auditor 
under his classmate, Charles I. Sturgis, 
who was general auditor. On March 1, 
1910, he resigned his position because 
his health would not permit so much in- 
door confinement and settled on a farm 
that he owned at Liberty, Mo., near 
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Kansas City. But in 1920 he had to 
give up hisfarm because of ill health, and 
moved to southern California. He mar- 
ried at St. Joseph, Mo., April 25, 1895, 
Jeannette Hawks, who survives him. 
He had no children. — Professor Asaph 
Hall died on January 12, 1930, at the 
Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, where he 
had been a patient for more than a 
month. He was a well-known astron- 
omer, as was his father, whose name he 
bore. Born in Cambridge, October 6, 
1859, he studied at Columbia College 
and was admitted to Harvard in July, 
1878, his residence then being George- 
town, D.C. In College he took honors in 
mathematics and was a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa. After graduation he 
studied mathematics and astronomy 
and was employed as an assistant and 
computer at the Naval Observatory at 
Washington. In 1885 he went to the 
Yale Observatory as assistant astron- 
omer for four years, where he did excel- 
lent work in astronomical measure- 
ments. As he studied some advanced 
mathematics, Yale gave him the de- 
gree of Ph.D. in 1889. For the next 
three years he worked at the Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington and in 1892 
went to the University of Michigan as 
Professor of Astronomy and director of 
the Observatory. There he remained for 
thirteen years. He was then for three 
years again at work in Washington. In 
1908 President Roosevelt appointed 
him Professor of Mathematics in the 
United States Navy which gave him the 
rank of Commander in the Navy. He 
also had charge of the Equatorial Di- 
vision at the Observatory The usual 
retiring age for a naval officer is 64, but 
Hall was asked to remain till July 1, 
1929. After that he was at the Flower 
Observatory of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He has published much in 
connection with his profession and 
achieved much distinction. He was 
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married at Kane, IIl., on July 14, 1897, to 
Mary Estella Cockrell, who survives 
him together with their two children, 
Katharine, who graduated from Co- 
lumbia in 1929, and Mary, who gradu- 
ated from Vassar in 1924. The latter 
was married September 29, 1928, at 
Annapolis to Wylie Kilpatrick. 


1883 
Freperick Nicuots, See. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

The annual subscription Class lunch 
was held on January 11 at the Harvard 
Club, Boston. Twenty-six men at- 
tended. G. D. Burrage was chairman. 
The Class committee asked for opinions 
on the request of President Lowell that 
approval be given to the removal to the 
new Lowell House of the bust of James 
Russell Lowell which the class gave the 
college on the twentieth anniversary of 
graduation. The bust, with the stone 
seat in front, has been placed on Massa- 
chusetts Hall. The place suggested for 
it and the seat is on a wide terrace be- 
low the clock tower in the large court of 
Lowell House. The vote at the lunch 
was overwhelmingly in favor of the re- 
moval, as was the vote of twenty-five 
other men sent by mail. — Brackett, 
on January 14, acted as toastmaster at 
the fiftieth anniversary banquet of the 
Family Welfare Society of Boston, and 
presided, February 8, at a gathering in 
the State House in recognition of Gov- 
ernor Allen’s notable public welfare 
program. — A. C. Burrage, president 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, has given the Society $50,000, the 
income of which will be used to pur- 
chase books for the Society’s library and 
to provide a gold cup to be awarded 
annually for the best exhibit made at 
any of the horticultural shows during 
the year. Of twenty centennial gold 
medals recently awarded by the Society, 
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for distinguished services, the first was 
given to President Burrage. —G. D. 
Burrage has been reélected for a four- 
year term a trustee of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston. — 
Endicott was awarded a centennial gold 
medal by the Horticultural Society. — 
Kip is serving his twentieth year as a 
boy scout master; is a member of the 
Scouts National Council of America 
and also is president of the Veteran 
Scout Association of the Boston Coun- 
cil. — Moors, an active worker in the 
Boston Family Welfare Society, for- 
merly the Associated Charities for over 
forty years, is serving his fortieth year 
as a director, a remarkable record of ac- 
complishment. As president, he wel- 
comed the officers, directors, and staff- 
leaders to his home, December 9, 1929. 
A cake, which had fifty candles in honor 
of the Society’s exact half centennial, 
was found to contain many letters of 
appreciation of the society and its presi- 
dent. Moors spoke at the banquet of 
the Society, January 14. — Wigmore, 
Dean Emeritus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, was dinner guest 
of four hundred alumni, alumne and 
students, in Chicago, on November 21, 
1929. Extraordinary tributes were paid 
him as a writer, teacher, and citizen; 
including letters from Chief Justice 
Taft, Justices Holmes, Brandeis, and 
Stone, and many of the Nation’s lead- 
ing lawyers. — Archibald Livingston 
Hodges died in New York City, No- 
vember 2, 1929. He was born at Taun- 
ton, July 20, 1861, the son of William V. 
and Orynthia S. (Fecto) Hodges. He 
prepared for College at Taunton High 
School. At graduation he stood second 
in rank in the Class and took highest 
honors in classics. After his graduation 
from College he taught for a year in a 
private school in Boston, and then re- 
turned to Harvard for graduate work 
for a Ph.D. degree. Illness prevented 
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his completion of a full year’s graduate 
work. In 1885 he was appointed sub- 
master of the Milford High School; he 
taught there, and at Somerset, Andover, 
N.H., and Stockbridge, until 1890. 
From 1890 until 1897 he taught Greek 
and Latin at the Classical High School, 
Worcester. After receiving the degree 
of A.M. from Harvard, in 1897, he be- 
came instructor in Greek and Latin and 
head of the Classical Department at the 
Girl’s High School, New York City, 
later known as the Wadleigh High 
School. He taught creditably for many 
years. He was a member of various 
classical and pedagogical societies and 
had written a number of reviews and 
articles. In 1909 he published through 
Macmillan an edition of Cesar’s Gallic 
War. In 1889 he married Lillian Rose 
of Taunton, and they had one daughter. 
— Charles Bruen Perkins died at 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, November 18, 
1929. He was born on February 24, 
1860, at Florence, Italy, during a stay 
there of his parents, Charles C. Perkins, 
Harvard, 43, and Frances D. (Bruen) 
Perkins. He was prepared for College at 
St. Paul’s School and by J. R. Leslie of 
Newport, R.I. From Harvard he spent 
one year at Tech. and another in the of- 
fice of H. H. Richardson. Then he 
completed the full course in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Returning to 
Boston in 1890, he associated himself for 
ten years with Cornelius G. Betton as 
Perkins & Betton, architects. Then he 
had an office by himself. In 1910 he 
was appointed a School House Com- 
missioner of Boston. In 1914 he gave 
up that position and the practice of his 
profession because of ill health. Then 
he spent one year in England, walking 
daily increasing distances, for recupera- 
tion. A few years later he faced the loss 
of use of his limbs. He took up chair- 
caning and the making of screens — 
devising an art and working at it witha 
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true creative spirit. For the last five 
years of his life he became more and 
more of an invalid. One leg was ampu- 
tated, he was kept largely to his room, 
and then to his chair, but he was always 
interested in affairs. He read and re- 
read standard literature; and up to his 
death he was a cultivated, chivalrous, 
brave gentleman. In 1896 he married 
Elizabeth H. Ward of New York. She 
survives him with one son, Francis, 
Harvard, 719, and three daughters. — 
Alphonso Adelbert Wyman died at the 
Newton Hospital, after a long illness, 
December 3, 1929. He was born Janu- 
ary 29, 1862, at West Acton, the son of 
Oliver C. and Caroline M. (Chandler) 
Wyman. He prepared for College at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. There he 
was managing editor of the Ezorian. 
At Harvard he reached Phi Beta Kappa 
rank. In December, 1883, he entered 
the law office of Henry W. Paine and 
William W. Vaughan, Boston. He was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1885. 
Since then he practised by himself. In 
1893 he moved his residence from Acton 
to Somerville. He was elected an alder- 
man of that city for 1908, 1909, and 
1910, the last year being alderman at 
large. He moved to Newton, where he 
was a trustee of a Universalist church — 
and an ardent golfer. In 1886 he mar- 
ried Laura Aldrich, who survives him 
with one son, Oliver, Harvard, ’08, and 
three daughters. 


1884 
Tuomas K,. Cummins, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

R. A. F. Penrose is President of the 
Geological Society of America. — T. A. 
Mullen has been appointed by the 
Mayor of Boston Director of the City 
of Boston Publicity Bureau. — Stuart 
Wyeth died in Philadelphia on De- 
cember 30, 1929. He was born in Phila- 
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delphia, Pa., on October 17, 1862, the 
son of John and Sarah Bell (Stewart) 
Wyeth. He prepared for College at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. After 
graduating with the Class, he studied 
law with the Hon. George M. Dallas 
and at the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, where he received the de- 
gree of LL.B. He then devoted himself 
to the study of legal, financial, and 
economic questions in different parts of 
the world until 1893, when he associ- 
ated himself in business with the firm of 
John Wyeth & Brother, manufacturing 
chemists. He was made president of the 
corporation in 1908, which position he 
held until his death. Outside of his inter- 
est in his business, he had none which 
he considered of sufficient importance 
to record, and his chief recreation was 
in travel. For many years he divided his 
time between Philadelphia and Paris, 
in each of which cities he had a perma- 
nent residences. His lifelong devotion to 
Harvard is evidenced by his having left 
to the University practically his entire 
estate of several millions of dollars. — 
Henry Joseph Cox died in Chicago, IIl., 
on January 7, 1930. He was born in 
West Newton, April 5, 1863, the son of 
Thomas and Hannah (Perkins) Cox. 
He prepared for College at Pierce Gram- 
mar School and Newton High School in 
Newton. After graduating he took the 
course for United States Weather Bu- 
reau Observers at the Signal Service 
Training School, Fort Myer, Va., and in 
February, 1885, was assigned as assist- 
ant observer at the Chicago station. 
Later he was transferred to Boston as 
an assistant, and in December, 1886, 
established a station at Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt., where he re- 
mained until May, 1888, serving as an 
observer in charge of the station and at 
the same time as an instructor at the 
University in meteorology and miscel- 
laneous studies. The University con- 
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ferred upon him the degree of A.M. in 
1887. The degree of Sc.D. was also 
conferred upon him by the University 
in 1914. He was in charge of the sta- 
tion in New Haven, Conn., from 1888 to 
1894, when he was transferred to Chi- 
cago, first serving as local forecaster and 
later as professor of meteorology and 
district forecaster. There he had charge 
of the North Central Forecast District, 
comprising twelve States, from Michi- 
gan to the Rocky Mountain region, and 
in 1904 he served as chairman of a 
board on revision of meteorological 
forms. He made radical changes in prac- 
tically all forms used by the Weather 
Bureau for the compilation and filing of 
meteorological data. His lifelong ex- 
perience comprised many and varied 
activities connected with his profession. 
In 1906-07 he inspected the meteoro- 
logical services in England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, the result 
being published in an official report and 
in a monograph entitled “Notes of a 
Meteorologist in Europe.” At one time 
he served as chief forecaster in Washing- 
ton, D.C., but he preferred later on to 
return to his station in Chicago. He was 
interested in the work of many scien- 
tific societies and was a member of the 
Chicago Academy of Science and the 
Geographic Society of Chicago, of which 
he was president for several years. He 
was a member also of many other scien- 
tific organizations, and published many 
articles in magazines and in the press. 
For many years he wrote a weekly 
article for the Chicago Daily News. On 
December 10, 1928, there was awarded 
to him by the Geographic Society of 
Chicago a gold medal “‘for eminent 
achievement in meteorology and for 
priceless service in the up-building of 
this Society.” He was married in 
Somerville on September 8, 1887, to 
Mary Cavanagh. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons, Henry Perkins, born 
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June 18, 1888, and Arthur Cavanagh, 
born August 20, 1891. His son Paul 
Greenwood, born April 9, 1894, was 
killed in battle near Soissons, France, on 
July 19, 1918. 





1885 
Henry M. WI.u1aAMs, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

The Class made the best percentage 
of gifts to the Harvard Fund Council 
for 1929 with eighty-six contributors, 
being the second time of such leadership 
in four years. — R. W. Boyden has 
been made umpire of the Mixed War 
Claims Commission sitting at Washing- 
ton, to fill a vacancy. — Allan Davis 
Cole, A.B. (Wesleyan, Ky., ’83), A.M. 
(Wesleyan, Ky.) died at Maysville, Ky., 
June 17, 1929. He was a lawyer and 
practised for many years in Maysville. 
He had been president of the Maysville 
Water Company, general counsel for 
several banks in and near Maysville, at- 
torney for the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company, a trustee of Ken- 
yon College, and was a charter member 
of the American Law Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He had also been a special 
justice in Maryland. He was a delegate 
to the National Convention of the Pro- 
gressive Party at Chicagoin 1912, andin 
1914 was the Progressive candidate for 
Congress from the ninth congressional 
district of Kentucky. He was born at 
Flemingsburg, Ky., March 16, 1866, the 
son of Alfred E. and Abbie (Throop) 
Cole, and entered College, as a junior, 
from Wesleyan College, Ky. In 1892 he 
married Clara V. Beardsley, who died a 
year later. They had one daughter, who 
died in 1894. — J. J. Colony has been 
elected president of the Cheshire Na- 
tional Bank of Keene, N.H. —F. A. 
Delano has been reélected president of 
the Community Chest of Washington, 
D.C. — Harry Holden died at Pitts- 
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field, December 15, 1929, of pneumonia. 
He was born in Haverhill, August 19, 
1863, the son of Daniel Walker and 
Abby Jane (Smith) Holden. In College 
he was vice-president of Pi Eta and 
roomed in Hollis 11 with G. R. Blinn. 
After graduation he worked in a Boston 
dry goods house; three years later going 
to Kearney, Neb. In 1891, he returned 
East and went to Pittsfield, with George 
Bailey & Co., Dry Goods. Later he be- 
came a partner and after some years re- 
organized the business as Holden & 
Stone, Department Store. In time this 
was incorporated and at the time of his 
death, he was at the head of it. He was 
active as an officer in the Pittsfield 
Board of Trade, later Chamber of Com- 
merce, Morris Plan Company, and a di- 
rector of the Union Codperative Bank. 
During the Great War, he was treasurer 
of the Pittsfield War Chest, City Food 
Administrator, and took part actively 
in Red Triangle and Liberty Loan 
Drives. He was a member of the Har- 
vard Club of Boston and of the Park 
Club of Pittsfield. He helped organize 
the Harvard Club of Berkshire, of 
which he has been secretary and treas- 
urer. He was married in Lexington, on 
June 10, 1890, to Mary A. Todd of 
Boston, who survives him with a mar- 
ried son, Edwin W., and a daughter, 
Natalie. There is also a grandson. — A. 
Keith, as chairman of the Research 
Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences, has succeeded in raising a fund 
for fellowships to train young men for 
the higher studies in geology and geogra- 
phy. Mrs. J. J. Storrow made several 
such scholarships possible. — Lawrence 
Litchfield, Med. ’85-’86, M.D. (Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College, now New 
York University, ’88), died at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., January 15, 1930. He was a 
son of Allyn C. and Susan C. (Carver) 
Litchfield and was born at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., November 8, 1861. He 





prepared at the Boston Latin School. 
After receiving his medical degree, he 
settled in Pittsburgh, and had a large 
practice there. Although over age, he 
served in the World War, by special in- 
vitation of the Surgeon General, as a 
major at Camp Lee, associated with the 
Empyema Commission. He also served 
at Camp Grant during the influenza 
epidemic. He was a member of the 
American Society for the Advancement 
of Science and various medical societies; 
he was president of the Medical Society 
of Pennsylvania in 1922. He was active 
in the Harvard Club of Western Penn- 
sylvania. On June 9, 1898, he married 
Ethel Herr Jones at Vienna, Austria, 
who survives with three children, two 
daughters and a son, Lawrence Litch- 
field, Jr., S.B. ’23, Graduate of U.S. 
Naval Academy, ’21.— The W. B. 
Noble Lectures for 1930 will be deliv- 
ered by W. B. Selbie, principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. — G. R. Nutter’s 
firm is now Nutter, McClennen & Fish. 
— P. E. Presbrey, as Class Agent, was 
responsible for the leading position 
taken by the Class in the Harvard Fund 
Council drive for 1930. — Edward 
Drake Roe, Jr., John Raymond French 
Professor of Mathematics, Director of 
the Observatory and Research Profes- 
sor of Syracuse University, died at 
Syracuse, N.Y., Wednesday, December 
11, 1929. He was born at Elmira, the 
son of Edward Drake and Elenor Jane 
(Frost) Roe, January 4, 1859. After his 
course at Syracuse, he entered Harvard 
as a senior and graduated with the 
Class of ’85. The following year he re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. at Harvard. 
In 1898 he took his Ph.D. at Erlan- 
gen, Germany. He taught mathematics 
at Boston University and afterwards at 
Oberlin as Associate Professor. In1900 he 
was called to a Chair of Mathematics at 
Syracuse, where he spent thirty fruitful 
years in his teaching and research work, 
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pleasantly varied by his avocation as an 
amateur astronomer. In the latter work 
he became extremely proficient and was 
a voluminous writer on the subject of his 
telescopic observations. In his graduate 
school days at Harvard he was one of 
the founders of the Harvard Graduate 
Club. Later he was elected to member- 
ship in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and many 
other learned societies both foreign and 
domestic, together with Phi Beta Kappa 
and other fraternities. In 1915, he was 
research associate under appointment 
from the University of Chicago at the 
Yerkes Observatory. In subsequent 
years he spent some time at the Sproul 
Observatory at Swarthmore and Cham- 
berlain Observatory at Denver Uni- 
versity. His interest in mathematics led 
him to create the Pi Mu Epsilon Fra- 
ternity for mathematicians, of which 
for many years he was director general 
and finally director general emeritus. 
He was twice married. His second 
wife, Josephine Alberta Robinson, who 
was formerly Professor of Mathematics 
at Berea College, Ky., survives him. His 
only son died in infancy, but an adopted 
daughter is still living. His health had 
been poor during the past year and he 
had been relieved of most of his teach- 
ing work. — Hon. E. T. Sanford, as 
chairman of a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, presented its first 
gold medal to Professor Williston of the 
Harvard Law School faculty. — E. L. 
Thayer has written a letter to the Syra- 
cuse Post Standard, January 10, 1930, 
disposing of the claim of a man in that 
city to have been the writer of the 
original ‘‘Casey atthe Bat.’? — Dr. 
W. S. Thayer was called as consultant in 
the recent illness of Ex-President and 
Chief Justice Taft. — John E. Thayer 
has been elected, for the twenty-eighth 
time, chairman of the Board of Select- 
men of Lancaster. 
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1888 
Henry S. Warpner, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

Out of three hundred and fourteen 
men listed in the Class archives as hav- 
ing been members of the Class, the Secre- 
tary’s records indicate that at present 
writing (January 31) one hundred and 
ninety-three survive. — Information is 
desired in regard to George Medary 
Foster, Jonathan Eddy Hamblen, and 
Eugene Sondheim. — Ten members of 
the Class attended the Annual Harvard 
Dinner at the Harvard Club of New 
York City on January 23.—C. F. 
Adams, Secretary of the Navy, sailed 
from New York on the George Washing- 
ton on January 9 to take part in the 
International Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Naval Armaments in London, 
which opened on January 21. His serv- 
ice as Treasurer of Harvard University, 
according to President Lowell’s Annual! 
Report, was “equalled in length only 
once, and never in magnitude and skill.” 
He has been nominated for the Board 
of Overseers. — The address of F. M. 
Backus is New Amsterdam Hotel, 
Euclid Avenue and East 22d Street, 
Cleveland, O. — The 1929 edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica carries a 
notice of the late Professor Maxime 
Bécher. — The office of Major Chandler 
Davis, consulting engineers, is at 122 
East 42d Street, New York City. — 
W. W. Gale’s address is 9 rue O’Quin, 
Pau (B.-P.), France. — J. M. Gitter- 
man is living at Merano, Italy. — “‘ The 
Legal Effect of the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty” is the title of an article by 
Colonel E. A. Harriman in the Boston 
University Law Review for November, 
1929. — H. M. Hartshorn’s address is 
38 OrneSt., Marblehead. — E. M. Hurd 
is with Detwiler & Co., Inc., invest- 
ment bankers, at 11 Broadway, New 
York City. — L. R. Lewis, the Austin 
Barclay Fletcher Professor of Music 
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at Tufts College, recently published 
through Ditson ‘Ambitious Listener” 
and ‘‘ Masterpieces of Music.” — James 
Loeb’s learned, gentle and sprightly 
letter on the late Professor A. W. Mair 
in the New York Nation of January 29 
makes that particular issue of the paper 
of value. — F. S. Marden has formed a 
connection with Campbell, Peterson & 
Co, Inc., of 84 William Street, New 
York City, and is selling stock in in- 
dustrial enterprises which have been 
developed by that corporation. — R. T. 
Paine is Senior Warden of Trinity 
Church, Boston. — H. P. Stow has re- 
tired from business). —Dr. E. C. 
Stowell, late last autumn, completed a 
motor trip from his farm at Marlboro, 
N.H., to New Orleans, La., and return. 
He reports having passed through 
twenty States. — Owing to the renum- 
bering of the houses on the street on 
which he resides the address of L. S. 
Thayer is now 4708 Club Road, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md. — The Harvard 
Catalogue for 1929-30 mentions the fol- 
lowing members of the Class of 1888 as 
officials of the University: G. W. Cram, 
member and Secretary of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences and of the Faculty 
of the Engineering School, Secretary of 
the Appointment Office; Henry Penny- 
packer, member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences and of the Faculty of the 
Engineering School, Chairman of the 
Committee on Admission, member of 
the Committee on Supervision of Non- 
athletic Undergraduate Organizations, 
member of the Parietal Board, mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports; Dr. C. A. Porter, the 
John Homans Professor of Surgery, 
Emeritus; Dr. E. W. Taylor, the James 
Jackson Putnam Professor of Neurology, 
Emeritus. The Catalogue also lists the 
following members of the Class as mem- 
bers of committees appointed by the 
Overseers: Dr. F. G. Balch, Committee 
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on the Medical School; F. H. Kennard, 
Committee on Zotlogy; Dr. F. B. Lund, 
Committee on the Classics. Eight sons 
of members of the Class of 1888 are en- 
rolled as students in Harvard College, 
viz., one senior, two juniors, four sopho- 
mores, one freshman. — Edward Bristol 
Harvey died of angina pectoris at his 
home, 190 Delaware Road, Kenmore, 
Buffalo, N.Y., October 27, 1929, after a 
short illness. He was born in Buffalo, 
October 3, 1864, the son of John C. and 
Katherine (Bristol) Harvey. He pre- 
pared for College at the Buffalo Central 
School and, after a year’s employment 
as bookkeeper for his father, entered 
Harvard College in the autumn of 1884 
as a freshman. He took the regular 
academic course, registering throughout 
from Buffalo. During his first year at 
Cambridge he roomed at 347 Harvard 
St.; as a sophomore he roomed in 9 
Grays; in his junior and senior years in 
25 Weld. He was a member of the 
Harvard Union and the Society of 
Christian Brethren. Occasionally he 
contributed to the Advocate and the 
Lampoon. After graduation with the 
degree of A.B. in June, 1888, he spent a 
year traveling in Europe and Asia 
Minor, and then began reading law in 
the office of Norton Brothers in his na- 
tive city. From the autumn of 1890 to 
June, 1891, he was enrolled as a student 
in the Law School of Columbia Uni- 
versity. For several years thereafter his 
time was occupied with the duties of 
executor of his father’s estate. In July 
1895, he was admitted to the Buffalo 
Bar and in September of that year 
formed the co-partnership of Busch & 
Harvey for the practice of the law in 
Buffalo. He was engaged exclusively in 
his profession until about 1908 when he 
took up actively the work of various 
civie organizations in which he was in- 
terested, viz., the Manufacturers’ Club 
of Buffalo and the Buffalo Chamber of 
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Commerce. On the merger of these 
bodiesin 1910, heserved as their financial 
secretary for about three years. He 
also found time for extended travel both 
within the United States and abroad 
and for participation in Buffalo’s local 
politics. As a large land owner in the 
vicinity of Buffalo he worked assidu- 
ously and with success for the develop- 
ment of suburban communities. A local 
newspaper, in reporting his death, de- 
scribes him as “one of the important 
figures in the development of the town 
of Tonawanda” and also as “identified 
with the early growth of Kenmore.” 
Ten years ago, in the latter town, when 
the surroundings were still rural, he 
built the house which was his residence 
at the time of his death. The press 
notice of his death dwells on the beauty 
of his home and its grounds. Edward 
Harvey always kept in touch with his 
College Class. He attended the Forti- 
eth Reunion in 1928. He married, De- 
cember 10, 1895, at Buffalo, Miss Laura 
J. Smith. His widow and a daughter 
survive. — George Bridge Leighton, 
one of the conspicuous Harvard men of 
his time, died of heart disease at the 
home of his son, John L. Leighton, at 
Hempstead, Long Island, N.Y., De- 
cember 20, 1929, after an illness of 
several weeks. He was born at St. Louis, 
Mo., July 19, 1864, the son of George 
Eliot and Isabella (Bridge) Leighton, 
studied at Washington University in St. 
Louis as well as in New York City and 
Paris, and entered Harvard College as 
a freshman in the autumn of 1884. 
During his first year at Cambridge he 
roomed at 10 Oxford Street; in the three 
following years he roomed in 9 Weld. 
Throughout his college course he regis- 
tered from St. Louis. He belonged tothe 
Polo Club, the Shooting Club, the In- 
stitute of 1770, the D.K.E., the Hasty 
Pudding Club, the Zeta Psi, the St. 
Paul Society, the Chess & Whist Club 
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and the Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers. He was one of the business edi- 
tors of the Daily Crimson, custos of the 
Pudding, and in his senior year had 
charge of transporting the Pudding 
troupe to Philadelphia and New York 
for the spring theatricals. He was alsoa 
member of the Class Day Committee. 
As an undergraduate he defied one of 
Harvard’s puritanical prejudices by 
keeping a horse. Always a systematic 
and industrious student, he won honor- 
able mention in history and natural 
history, was assigned a Disquisition and 
graduated A.B. cum laude in June, 1888. 
Immediately on graduation he was 
placed in positions of responsibility in 
railroad corporations and other busi- 
nesses in which his own and his family’s 
fortunes were invested. Thenceforth he 
was active continuously as a man of 
large affairs until his virtual retirement 
a few years ago. Some of the concerns 
of which he had been an officer or di- 
rector were the Los Angeles Terminal 
Railway, the California Improvement 
Company, the Kansas and Texas Coal 
Company, the Leighton & Howard 
Steel Company, the Southern Pacific 
Company, the Emerson-Brantingham 
Agricultural Implement Company, the 
American Steel Foundries Corporation 
and the Lone Star Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. At various times he had main- 
tained residences in St. Louis as well as 
in California, Boston, New York, and 
New Hampshire. His farms at Monad- 
nock, N.H., were for years one of his 
chief delights. In 1906 he contested un- 
successfully for the Republican nomina- 
tion for United States Senator from 
New Hampshire. To Harvard alumni 
George Leighton was known as the 
originator and one of the founders of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. He was 
the first president of the organization. 
For several years, by appointment of 
the Overseers, he served as Chairman of 
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the Committee to visit the Department 
of Geology, Mineralogy, and Petrog- 
raphy at the University. He married at 
St. Louis, April 12, 1893, Miss Char- 
lotte Kayser. Mrs. Leighton and three 
sons, George Eliot Leighton, A.B. 1917, 
John Langdon Leighton, A.B. 1919, and 
Henry Kayser Leighton, survive. — 
Carroll Everett Edson, one of Denver’s 
eminent physicians and citizens, died 
of apoplexy at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Denver, Col., January 18, 1930, just as 
he was thought to be recovering from an 
attack of pneumonia. He was born at 
Roxbury, the son of Ptolemy O’ Meara 
and Mary Augusta (Young) Edson, 
October 14, 1866. He fitted for College 
at the Roxbury Latin School. In the 
autumn of 1884 he entered Harvard 
College as a freshman with the Class of 
1888, registering from Roxbury. Both 
at his preparatory school and as an 
undergraduate at Cambridge his record 
as a student was brilliant. For excel- 
lence in his studies as a Harvard fresh- 
man he won a detur, ranking next after 
W. P. Henderson and just ahead of 
C.W. Gleason. In his sophomore year he 
received honors in Classics. He gradu- 
ated in regular course in June, 1888, 
with the degree of A.B., summa cum 
laude, with honorable mention in 
history and was assigned an oration. 
As an undergraduate he was a member 
of the Deutscher Verein, the Harvard 
Union, the Pi Eta Society and the Phi 
Beta Kappa. In the first three of his 
college years he roomed in 54 College 
House; in his senior year in 8 Thayer. 
In the autumn of 1888 he entered the 
Harvard Medical School where he took 
the newly established four-year course 
and graduated with the degrees of M.D. 
and A.M. in June, 1892. Until July 1, 
1891, when he received an appointment 
as house physician at the Boston City 
Hospital, he roomed at 249 Warren 
Street, Roxbury. Thereafter he lived at 
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the hospital until January 1, 1898, 
when he opened an office for general 
medical practice in Roxbury. At this 
period of his career he became assistant 
editor of the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, visiting physician to St. 
Mary’s Orphan Asylum and Maternity 
Hospital and physician to out-patients 
of the Boston City Hospital. A physical 
breakdown in the autumn of 1894 re- 
sulted in his being ordered to Colorado. 
At Denver he remained and, recovering 
his health in the summer of 1896, then 
and there began anew his professional 
work. In his new home he soon became 
recognized as an erudite scholar and a 
well-trained and able practitioner. Suc- 
cessively, he held the chairs of Professor 
of Therapeutics in the Medical Depart- 
ment of Denver University and Profes- 
sor of the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine in the University of Colorado. He 
became a member and officer of learned 
societies. His writings for professional 
publications were numerous. He trans- 
lated Javal’s “‘Entre Aveugles” and 
published the English version in the 
United States under the title ““On Be- 
coming Blind.” His private practice 
grew to be large and valuable. In 1906, 
he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion at the University of Colorado. At 
least twice he took vacations in Euro- 
pean travel and study. The Great War 
found him an ardent partisan of the 
Allies. Fired by the example of his 
father, who had been distinguished as 
assistant surgeon of the First Vermont 
Cavalry and afterwards as surgeon of 
the Seventeenth Vermont Infantry in 
the Civil War, Carroll Edson sought ad- 
mission to the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army. His efforts in that 
direction proved futile. Greatly disap- 
pointed at being unable to pass the army 
tests for physical condition, he turned 
at once to other war activities and 
served with great industry and enthusi- 
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asm in every civilian capacity in which 
he saw opportunity to contribute to the 
Allied cause. He was a man of indomit- 
able spirit and energy, of high principle 
and of solid intellectual attainments. 
In Denver he was esteemed not only as 
a doctor but as a citizen. His standing, 
both professionally and personally, was 
of the highest. Dr. Edson kept faith- 
fully in touch with his college class- 
mates, among whom he had many 
friends, and he saw as much of them as 
one who lived so far from reunion cen- 
ters reasonably could. He attended 
their Fortieth Anniversary celebration 
in 1928. Dr. Edson never married. He 
left a brother, John Wells Edson, A.B. 
1928, of Cambridge, and two sisters. 


1889 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New addresses: C. D. Gibbons, White 
Plains, N.Y.; R. G. Leavitt, Kezar Falls, 
Maine. —In addition to the list of 
**Lost Men” appearing in the last Class 
Report, the addresses of the following 
men are lost: Lasell E. Partridge, Leon 
S. Griswold.— Paul Bartholow died at 
Rockville Center, N.Y., July 31, 1929. 
He was born at Cincinnati, O., Febru- 
ary 10, 1868, son of Dr. Roberts and 
Maria (Walker) Bartholow. He pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Exeter. 
After graduation, he received the de- 
gree of M.D. in 1891, at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College in Philadelphia, and studied 
at the University of Strassburg. From 
1898 to 1904, he practised medicine at 
Philadelphia, and from 1904 to 1907 in 
New York City. From 1908 to 1911, he 
was an assistant in the Tuberculosis 
Clinic at Mount Sinai Hospital. In 
1911, he was appointed a bacteriologist 
in the New York City Health Depart- 
ment. He also served at various times 
as clinical assistant on therapeutics in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
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of Columbia University, and as an in- 
structor in immune-chemistry at Ford- 
ham College. He was for several years 
editor of the New York Medical 
Journal; and for many years, he was a 
frequent writer on medical topics and 
contributor to medical journals. After 
the Great War, he retired from active 
work, lived in Europe for several years, 
and in 1926 returned to this country to 
live at Rockville Center, Long Island. 
He was married at Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 25, 1905, to Anna Lewis Brice. 
The Class Secretary has no information 
as to whether his wife survives him. 
Bartholow was the brother-in-law of our 
classmate Earnest Webster Dustan. — 
A. Burr has been nominated for the 
Board of Overseers to be elected next 
June. — C. Copeland’s son, Lammot du 
Pont, was married, February 1, 1930, 
to Pamela Cunningham at Litchfield, 
Conn. — L. Hulley completed twenty- 
five years as president of Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, Fla., last year, and on 
May 28, 1929, special exercises were 
held in his honor at the University, full 
account of which appears in a beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated pamphlet 
issued to celebrate the occasion. — C. 
Hunneman has been elected Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Charitable So- 
ciety. — Clinton Somerville Martin 
died in New York City, January 9, 
1929. He was born in New York City, 
February 1, 1868, son of John Sayre 
and Mary Somerville (Van Duzer) 
Martin. He was prepared by C. N. 
Douglas, and entered College as a 
special student, leaving at the end of 
freshman year. He became connected 
with the firm of John S. Martin & Com- 
pany, wholesale cheese merchants in 
New York City, and later was its presi- 
dent for over twenty years. For several 
years before his death, he had retired. 
He married Margaret Anna (Eckert) 
Rue at New York, June 7, 1893, who 
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died October 13, 1911, leaving two 
daughters, Ruth Somerville, born 
October 17, 1897, and Mary Somer- 
ville, born May 13, 1900; he was mar- 
ried a second time on December 31, 
1912, to Golda May Watson at Roway- 
ton, Conn. — H. E. Meeker’s son, John 
R. Meeker, was married, October 10, 
1929, to Winona Ross at Rumson, N.J. 
— W. L. Monro has been elected pres- 
ident of the American Tariff League. — 
J. P. Morgan has been chosen as presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Association 
for the current year. — W. H. Pear has 
been elected president of the Frederic 
W. Weber Charities Corporation, in 
Boston. — G. A. Reisner, who returned 
to give the courses at Harvard last fall, 
delivered eight Lowell Institute Lec- 
tures on “‘ Historical Research in Egypt,” 
in November and December. He has 
now returned to Egypt. — J. H. Ropes 
has published ‘‘The Singular Problem 
of the Epistle to the Galatians.” He 
was elected president of the Board of 
Trustees of Phillips Andover Academy 
in November, 1929, succeeding A. L. 
Ripley, ’73, who had held the office 
since 1908; Ropes is the oldest member 
of the Board in time of service (since 
1899). —H. D. Sleeper’s son, William 
Denison, died, January 19, 1930. — 
James Savage Stone died at Framing- 
ham, September 28, 1929. He was born 
at Newton, August 21, 1868, son of Dr. 
Lincoln Ripley and Harriet Peabody 
(Hodges) Stone. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Newton High School. After 
graduation, he was for a year an assist- 
ant geologist in the Texas Geological 
Survey. After graduation from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1894, with 
the degrees of M.D. and A.M., he was 
house officer at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, 1893-94, and house 
physician at the Boston Lying-In 
Hospital, 1894-95. Since 1895, he has 
practised as a surgeon in Boston, devot- 





ing his attention almost entirely to 
children’s diseases, in which field he was 
one of the pioneers. He was, at various 
times, instructor in surgery in the Har- 
vard Medical School, surgeon (acting, 
visiting, or consulting) to the Boston 
Children’s Hospital, House of the Good 
Samaritan, Carney Hospital, Infants’ 
Hospital, Boston Dispensary Floating 
Hospital, Framingham (Mass.) Hospi- 
tal, Woonsocket (R.I.) Hospital. He 
rendered splendid service in this coun- 
try during the War as Chief of the Sur- 
gical Division of the Base Hospital at 
Camp Jackson, S.C., and an interesting 
account of his experiences, written in his 
typically modest manner, will be found 
in the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary Report. 
In 1925-26, he had the honor of being 
elected President of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. The following tribute 
has been paid to Stone by a Classmate: 
“With all his many activities, he al- 
ways retained an unusual personal 
touch in his relations with the child 
patients. His ability to make friends 
with the sick child of any station in life, 
and his exceptionally keen clinical judg- 
ment, made him successful when others 
had failed. He had an unfailing good 
nature and sense of humor. The con- 
fidence he inspired made him the one to 
whom all turned in time of stress. His 
infiuence had much to do in raising the 
standards of the surgery of children.” 
He was married at Jamaica Plain, Oc- 
tober 4, 1902, to Selma Bowditch and 
had six children, Mary Hodges, born 
September 17, 1903 (married Septem- 
ber 14, 1929, to Robert Bennett Hulett); 
Henry Bowditch, born September 25, 
1906; James Lincoln, born February 7, 
1908; Percival Knauth, born June 20, 
1909; John Hodges, born December 15, 
1911; and Timothy Pickering, born 
September 3, 1915. — P. D. Trafford is 
in Europe. — Richard Varick DeWitt 
Walsh died at Albany, N.Y., January 
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8, 1930. He was born in Albany, Febru- 
ary 26, 1867, son of Augustus Henry 
Walsh, a lawyer of that city, and Laura 
Spencer (Walsh) Walsh. After entering 
as a special student, he joined the Class 
as a regular member in our sophomore 
year. After graduation, he served on 
the Albany Evening Journal; and from 
1892 to 1901, he was connected with the 
National Commercial Bank and the Al- 
bany Exchange Savings Bank. Since 
1901, he had engaged in the general in- 
surance business, for many years being 
the vice-president of Rose and Kiernan, 
Inc. He was married at Marion, Ga., on 
April 9, 1924, to Hettie B. Hazard, who 
survives him. Walsh was greatly inter- 
ested in sports, especially shooting. He 
never attended any Class Reunion, but 
he will be recalled as a delightful, 
though retiring, companion in College 
days. — C. Warren has an article on 
** Federal and State Court Interference” 
in the Harvard Law Review for January, 
1930; and his Bacon Lecture on the 
Constitution, delivered last March, en- 
titled ‘Presidential Declarations of 
Independence,” is published in Boston 
University Law Review, January, 1930. 
— John Mills Wilson died at Lancaster, 
January 21, 1930, as a result of a heart 
attack, while walking through a heavy 
snowstorm to attend a meeting of the 
Worcester County Association of Uni- 
tarian Ministers. He was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, May 16, 1862, son of 
William Henry Wilson, a fruit dealer of 
Boston, and Ann (Mills) Wilson. He 
prepared for College at Phillips Andover, 
After leaving our Class in the senior 
year because of ill health, he received 
his degree of A.B. with the Class of 
1890. After a year at the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, he was ordained as a 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church 
at Hudson, where he remained until 
September, 1897. He was minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Fall River, 
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from 1897 to 1905; of Lexington, from 
1905 to 1924, and of Harvard, since 
1924. Wilson was distinguished and 
prominent in his calling, and took an 
active part in civic and Masonic affairs, 
serving for many years as chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Cary Me- 
morial Library in Lexington. He pub- 
lished in 1910 “The Bible as Litera- 
ture,” as a manual for use of advanced 
Sunday School classes. He was married 
at Roxbury, Boston, April 21, 1891, to 
Helen Bowker and had two sons, Don- 
ald, born July 7, 1893, and Challis, born 
April 4, 1904, and two daughters, 
Dorothy, born December 23, 1895 
(married April 22, 1922, to L. Colin 
Summers), and Helen Challis, born 
September 26, 1899 (Radcliffe, ’21) — 
all of whom (together with six grand- 
children) survive him. 


1890 
Howarp Cornina, See. 
36 Shepard St., Cambridge 

Robert John Cary, A.M. ’92, died 
at New York City, November 6, 1929. 
He received his graduate degree after 
two years of study in the Harvard Law 
School. Then he went to Chicago and 
took up the practice of law in that city. 
In 1895 he formed a partnership with 
his classmate, Bertrand A. Walker, and 
afterwards became a member of the 
firm of Glennon, Cary, Walker & 
Howe, which was counsel for the New 
York Central Railroad lines. In 1920, 
after twenty-eight years of practice in 
Chicago, he went to New York City 
and became vice-president and general 
counsel of the New York Central lines. 
He had been president of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago and also of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs. He was born at 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 6, 1868, the 
son of Alfred L. and Harriet M. (Van 
Slyke) Cary, and prepared at Markham 
Academy. In 1913 he married Fanny 
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Carruthers of Chicago. They had one 
daughter. The New York Central 
Lines Magazine for December says of 
him: ‘‘ Mr. Cary’s career with the New 
York Central has been long and bril- 
liant. With long training and great ex- 
perience in the law, he united an acute 
legal mind which penetrated at once 
to the crux of any matter that was un- 
der consideration. His services to the 
railroad were distinguished not only by 
the legal acumen he displayed, but also 
by a personality that was most agree- 
able and attractive. He had a host of 
friends to whom his sudden death came 
as a great shock.””—C. H. Taylor, 
treasurer of the Boston Globe, was made 
on December 5 an honorary member 
of Alpha chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. The honor 
was conferred, along with several oth- 
ers, on the occasion of the 153d anni- 
versary of the founding of the society of 
Phi Beta Kappa and in keeping with 
the custom of the chapter to accept 
into honorary membership men who 
merit the distinction by their achieve- 
ments. Taylor is chairman of the board 
of trustees of the State Library of Mas- 
sachusetts, president of the Boston 
Museum of Natural History, a di- 
rector of the Bostonian Society, presi- 
dent of the Business Historical Society, 
a member of the council of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, and of the Vis- 
iting Committee of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. He is a former president 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. — E. B. Greene, DeWitt 
Clinton Professor of American History 
at Columbia University, has been 
elected president of the American His- 
torical Association. In 1894 he was 
appointed Assistant Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Illinois. A 
year later he became an associate pro- 
fessor there and served from 1897 to 





1923 as full professor. He was also 
dean of the College of Literature and 
Arts from 1906 to 1913. He has taught 
at Columbia since 1923. — C. B. Gu- 
lick, Eliot Professor of Greek Liter- 
ature at Harvard, has been elected 
president of the American Philological 
Association. He has been a member of 
the Harvard Faculty since 1892. — 
Gregory Seeley Bryan died at Bridge- 
port, Conn., October 22, 1929. He had 
been for many years treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Bridgeport Chain 
Co., but retired not long ago. He was 
born at Washington, Conn., Decem- 
ber 2, 1868, the son of Richard A. and 
Sarah E. (Seeley) Bryan, and prepared 
at the Hillman Academy, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. — Richard Herbert Arms, 
Law ’90-91, died at Grand Junction, 
Colo., January 13, 1930. In his earlier 
life he was engaged in teaching and for 
nine years was proprietor of the Oxford 
School, a preparatory day-school for 
boys, in Chicago. In 1909 he went to 
Colorado and a few months later bought 
a fruit ranch at Grand Junction. There- 
after he operated the ranch, tutored 
boys, and taught in the local High 
School. He was born at Deerfield, 
October 12, 1865, the son of Richard C. 
and Ellen M. (Root) Arms, and pre- 
pared at Deerfield Academy. In 1898 
he married Alice H. Joy of Groton. 
They had two sons and two daughters. 
— John Mills Wilson, Div. °83-84, 
died at Lancaster, January 21, 1930. 
He was a Unitarian clergyman. In 
January, 1891, he became pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church at Hudson, and 
remained there until September, 1897. 
From 1897 to 1905 he was minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Fall River, and 
from 1905 until recently minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) at Lexington. He served on the 
board of trustees of Cary Memorial 
Library, Lexington, and was the author 
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of *‘ The Bible as Literature,” a manual 
for advanced Sunday School classes. 
He was born at Glasgow, Scotland, 
May 16, 1862, the son of William H. 
and Ann (Mills) Wilson, and prepared 
for College at Phillips Academy, 
Andover. In 1891 he married Helen 
Bowker of Roxbury. They had four 
children. —J. B. Scott gave an ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Discovery of America and 
Its Influence on International Law,” at 
the Catholic University of America on 
February 25, 1929. The address has 
since been published in pamphlet form. 
—E. V. Morgan has been reap- 
pointed United States Ambassador to 
Brazil. — George Rublee is a member 
of the legal staff of the United States 
Commission which is attending the 
London Conference on Disarmament. 
— Hope Norman Bacon, daughter of 
the late Guy Norman, and widow of 
Elliot C. Bacon, ’01, was married, 
Feb. 1, to Paul E. Gardner. — E. L. 
Kenyon, Rush Medical College, ’96, is 
president of the American Society for 
the Study of Disorders of Speech. 
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A. J. Garceav, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 

Henry Kenyon Beckwith, only son of 
A. E. Beckwith, was killed instantly in 
an automobile accident in Cleveland on 
October 1. He was an insurance under- 
writer. — C. B. Gulick, Eliot Professor 
of Greek Literature at Harvard, has 
been elected president of the American 
Philological Association. He has been a 
member of the Harvard Faculty since 
1892. — R. L. O’Brien was the speaker 
at the annual dinner of the New Eng- 
land Society of the Western Reserve, 
held in Boston on November 20. — The 
office address of Minot Simons, min- 
ister of All Souls Church, Unitarian, 
New York City, is 183 East 80th Street. 
— T. N. Perkins, chairman of the execu- 
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tive committee of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, will act as president of that 
corporation until a successor is chosen 
to President Hannauer, who died re- 
cently. — Francis Rogers gave a song 
recital at the Town Hall, New York 
City, on Sunday afternoon, November 
17. — W. P. Jones has written, with an- 
other, a pamphlet about his forebears 
entitled “‘Two Loyal Bostonians.” 


1892 


ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 

John Corbin has become a director of 
the Saturday Review of Literature. — 
The Derrydale Press of New York an- 
nounces, as an addition to its series of 
classics of sport, the publication of a 
limited, signed edition of David Gray’s 
three volumes of hunting stories. They 
are to be called the Hitchcock Edition, 
and will have special binding and illus- 
trations by Paul Brown. — J. C. Pow- 
ers is overseeing the building of a class 
of twenty-one foot one design boats for 
racing at Kennebunkport. — The Lock- 
ett Plate squash-racquet matches were 
played at the Harvard Club of Boston 
in December, New York winning by a 
narrow margin. Lockett, spoken of as 
Major Lockett in the Boston papers, 
was a spectator and spoke at a players’ 
dinner given during the tournament. — 
Rev. H. R. Wadleigh is now settled in 
Paris as rector of St. Luke’s Chapel, 5 
rue de la Grande Chaumiére, which he 
is developing as a social centre for 
students. — About forty members of 
the Class attended the annual dinner of 
the New York Harvard Club, of which 
Lamont is now President, on January 
23.— During February and March 
there will be, as usual, centres of ’92 
activity at Yeamans Hall near Charles- 
ton, Jacksonville, Nassau, and on 
Florida fishing waters. — Samuel Em- 
len Carpenter entered as a special 
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student with our freshman class and 
transferred to the Law School in his 
sophomore year, after which his official 
connection with the College ended, 
though he made occasional informal 
visits during the next two years. After 
leaving Cambridge he returned to 
Philadelphia, where he engaged in real 
estate, fire insurance, and building oper- 
ations until 1896, when he retired from 
business and moved to Ridgefield, 
Conn., to take up country life. There he 
so interested himself in farming, horses, 
and dogs, that the Class saw him no 
more, as he never returned to any re- 
unions. Except for some short trips 
abroad, he lived at Hillaire, his country 
place, until 1927, when he settled in 
Paris, where he died of pneumonia on 
November 3, 1929. He was married 
three times and leaves besides a widow, 
one son and three daughters. He came 
to Harvard from St. Mark’s School with 
an athletic reputation, which continued 
in College, as he played in the rush-line 
and back-field of our freshman and 
sophomore elevens, and covered first 
base on both corresponding baseball 
nines. Coming from Germantown, then 
one of the cricketing centres of the 
country, he was a welcome addition to 
the University Cricket Team, and he had 
the distinction of being ’92’s best, and 
probably only, cricket player. He had a 
genial way with him which attracted a 
host of devoted friends who were per- 
haps partly responsible for his inability 
to concentrate on his college work. By 
nature his interests were essentially 
social, and as a result he was a member 
of many college clubs, Polo, Dickey, 
Institute, Alpha Delta Phi, and A.D. 
Though he dropped entirely out of our 
lives after leaving college, those of us 
who knew Sam Carpenter and played 
with him, can never forget his charm, 
his humor, and his great joy in life. 
J. W. C.— Alexander Moss White, 
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whose death at his home at Oyster Bay, 
New York, occurred on September 21 
last, was one of the leaders of his class in 
both college and after years. He was 
the elder son of the late William Au- 
gustus White, Harvard, 63, who up to 
the time of his death was a noted col- 
lector of rare books, having gradually 
and painstakingly acquired one of the 
most outstanding private collections of 
Shakespeareana in the world. After his 
death in 1927 his family presented to 
the Harvard College Library and, on a 
smaller scale to Princeton, many of the 
Shakespeare folios and quartos valued 
at least at $500,000. The subject of 
this sketch prepared for College at EIill 
School and Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. In his undergraduate days he was 
on the university track athletic team; a 
substitute on the football eleven; presi- 
dent of the Lampoon and Ivy Orator at 
Class Day. From his graduation in 
1892 until 1916 he was active in the 
private banking and investment field 
and then retired to undertake fruit 
farming on an extensive scale. In the 
Spanish War, he served in Cuba; he was 
one of the first men to go to the Platts- 
burg Training Camp in 1915 and served 
in 1917 at Washington and under the 
Police Commissioner in New York City. 
In his native city of Brooklyn he was at 
all times an active and leading citizen, 
progressive and generous in his politics, 
philanthropies, and educational work. 
His many-sided life was always marked 
by good judgment, generosity, and a 
delightful sense of humor. It was these 
qualities which made him always a 
leader among his fellows and which com- 
manded the warm admiration and deep 
affection of an extraordinarily wide 
circle of classmates and friends. 7. W. L. 
— Francis Stewart Kershaw died 
suddenly, January 28, 1930, at his home 
in Cambridge. He was born at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, December 18, 1869, and was 
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the son of James and Martha (Hall) 
Kershaw. He graduated from the Ohio 
State University, receiving the degree of 
Ph.B. in 1891. The following year he 
entered the Graduate School of Harvard 
University, with which he was connected 
until 1896. He received the degree of 
A.B. from Harvard in 1892; A.M. in 1895. 
Although really a member of the gradu- 
ate department during our senior year, 
he became allied with the Class of ’92 
through the fact that he received his 
degree of A.B. on our Commencement 
Day, and as time went on he frequently 
attended our reunions. From 1896 to 
1907 he was master of English at the 
Classical School (Noble and Green- 
ough’s), Boston; and in 1908 he began 
his connection with the Boston Muse- 
um of Fine Arts — a connection which 
continued until his death. An intimate 
friend and classmate writes of him (in 
the Lowell Courier- Citizen, January 31); 
**A genial and distinguished scholar of 
whose existence the great public of east- 
ern Massachusetts may hardly have 
heard was the late Francis Stewart Ker- 
shaw, keeper of the Japanese and Chin- 
ese collections of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Serving as resident curator 
in the years, two decades ago, when 
Okakura Kakuzo, most important of 
Asiatic savants, came and went, Mr. 
Kershaw, whose specialty was far east- 
ern potteries, had a part in giving the 
Museum’s oriental collections their pre- 
sent standing as the foremost in the 
world outside of China and Japan. He 
also took the initiative not many years 
ago in raising funds for the creation of a 
Chinese professorship at Harvard. ... 
As secretary of the East Asiatic Society 
Mr. Kershaw did what one scholarly 
man could to acquaint the New England 
public with the art and literature of the 
Orient. He remained throughout his 
erudite activities delightfully human 
and somewhat quizzical....””’ He wasa 
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member of the Union Club and a di- 
rector of the Arts and Crafts Society. 
In his home city of Cambridge he had 
long taken an active part in welfare 
work, and was associated with many of 
the benevolent activities of that city. 
On September 23, 1901, he married 
Miss Justine Frances Houghton, who 
survives him. — A successful and well- 
attended dinner of the Boston Associa- 
tion of Harvard 92 was held at the 
Wardroom Club, 6 Rowes Wharf, on 
the evening of November 22. — A. 
Emerson Benson is the author of the 
“History of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society.’ It was printed for 
the Society by the Plimpton Press, and 
published December 14, 1929 — the 
centennial year of the Society. It is 
reviewed in Horticulture of Decem- 
ber 15. 


1893 
W. D. Howe, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

Edward Livingston, who died at his 
winter home at St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
November 21, 1929, came of one of the 
few most distinguished families this 
country has produced. Its founder, 
Robert Livingston (1654-1725), was an 
important personage in New York, as 
was also his son Philip, while the latter’s 
son William (Yale, 1741) exerted a wide 
influence in legal and literary circles, 
was a delegate to the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention, was the first Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and was regularly 
retlected until his death in 1790. Far 
more distinguished than these, how- 
ever, were Robert R. Livingston (1746- 
1813) and Edward Livingston (1764- 
1836). The former was the first Chan- 
cellor of the State of New York, admin- 
istered the oath of office to Washington 
at his first inauguration, was appointed 
by Jefferson minister to France in 1801, 
there negotiated the famous Louisiana 
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Purchase, and jointly with Robert Ful- 
ton, who named the first steamboat after 
Livingston’s home, Clermont, held a 
monopoly to operate steam vessels in 
New York. The Edward Livingston of 
that period (Princeton, 1781) was an 
eminent jurist and statesman, who pre- 
pared a new code of law and procedure 
that became widely known in this coun- 
try and Europe as the “Livingston 
Code,”’ and that led Sir Henry Maine to 
refer to its author as “the first legal 
genius of modern times.” He became 
Secretary of Statein President Jackson’s 
cabinet, was Jackson’s most trusted ad- 
viser, and throughout the rest of his life 
was most highly regarded as one of the 
elder statesmen of the country. Such, 
in brief, were the inheritances of the 
Edward Livingston who was born in 
New York City on September 26, 1871, 
the son of Edward and Frances Hazel- 
tine Livingston, and who, from the 
Berkeley School, entered Harvard in 
1889 as a regular member of the Class 
of 1893. With these inheritances there 
naturally came the endowments of ex- 
ceptional ability, a graceful mind, and 
attractions in his quiet personality which 
won him increasing popularity in Col- 
lege and wherever he went in society. 
After graduation he entered the Colum- 
bia Law School, receiving his LL.B. in 
1896. He practised law in New York for 
many years until impaired health com- 
pelled him to retire to his estate bor- 
dering on the Hudson River, at Manitou, 
not far from his ancestral home of 
“Clermont.” There he enjoyed the 
peaceful out-of-door life which so ap- 
pealed to his nature. During recent 
years he spent his winters at his home 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. On July 1, 1913, 
at Garrison, N.Y., he married Miss 
Mabel Drake, who died in 1915. On 
December 6, 1924, at St. Petersburg, he 
married Mrs. Frances Riggin Shull, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Rig- 
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gin, of Bradenton, Florida, and widow 
of William S. Shull. Livingston, who 
had no children, is survived by his 
widow and an only sister, Miss Clarisse 
H. Livingston, of New York. — Ed- 
ward Motley Weld, whose loss will be 
felt by all members of the Class and 
deeply so by the group that knew him 
intimately, died at his home in New 
York City on December 27, 1929. He 
was born in Dedham, on September 
4, 1872, the son of General Stephen 
Minot Weld (Harvard, ’60) and Eloise 
Rodman Weld, and was thus, through 
the Motleys, the Rodmans, and the 
Welds, a descendant of three families 
which from early colonial days had 
been prominent in the history of Har- 
vard and the Commonwealth. While 
in College and throughout his active 
career in the world of larger affairs 
he reflected ever clearly and strongly 
through his social and intellectual at- 
tainments the richness of his long in- 
heritances. Though barely seventeen 
when he entered College he had already 
taken special courses at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Immedi- 
ately after receiving his A.B. degree in 
1893, he began work “‘as an office boy at 
$5 per week” with Stephen M. Weld & 
Company, widely known cotton mer- 
chants of Boston. He proved himself so 
capable and dependable in handling the 
firm’s large interests in this country and 
abroad that in September, 1895, he was 
admitted to the partnership. After five 
more years of responsible work in 
Boston, he moved to New York City to 
take charge of the firm’s business there. 
He became senior partner of the firm of 
Weld and Neville of New York, a mem- 
ber of Houston and Weld Company of 
Liverpool, England, was associated 
with various other Weld cotton firms, 
was a member of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association, Ltd., and from 1902 to 1906 
was a member of the Board of Manag- 
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ers of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
In 1904 he was chosen Secretary of that 
Board, was elected Vice-President of 
the Exchange in 1907, and after serving 
another term of six years on the Board 
of Managers was elected in 1921 and re- 
elected in 1922 to the highly responsi- 
ble office of President of the Exchange. 
For much needed recreation at times 
from his extensive business cares and 
responsibilities he sought the seclusion 
of his twelve hundred acre estate, 
**North Wales,” at Warrenton, Va., the 
original mansion house of which was of 
pre-Revolutionary date, but much en- 
larged and modernized by Weld for the 
entertainment, with all the delightful at- 
mosphere of southern hospitality, of his 
New Yorkand Boston friends. There he 
enjoyed with them his fondness for 
horses, steeple chasing, hunting, and 
fishing, and there, with the late Temple 
Gwathmey, owned and operated under 
the name of “‘ Mr. Cotton”’ an extensive 
racing stable. During these years Weld 
was one of the trustees of the Temple 
Gwathmey Memorial Steeple Chase 
and also the treasurer of its fund. He 
was a member of the Somerset Club of 
Boston, of the Old Hall and Racquet 
Club of Liverpool, of the International 
Sportsman’s and Bucks of London, and 
of the Union, the Tuxedo, the Turf and 
Field, the India House and the Harvard 
Clubs of New York. On April 22, 1897, 
Weld married Miss Sarah Lothrop King 
of Boston, who, with theirthree children, 
survives him. He is also survived by 
two brothers, Rudolph Weld, ’05, and 
Philip B. Weld, ’08. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge 
Edwin Colfax Hixon died in Boston, 
January 9, 1930. His death was caused 
by a heart attack. After his graduation 
from the Medical School he took up 
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practice in Cambridge. He later moved 
to Boston and still later to Brookline, 
where he had since practised. He was 
born at Armiesburg, Ind., December 4, 
1868, the son of John Brown and Mar- 
garet (Brown) Hixon, and prepared at 
Phillips Academy, Andover. In 1898 he 
married Ada R. Townsend of Boston, 
who survives him. — The Class has had 
two of its informal dinners since the last 
Report to the Grapuates’ MaGazine. 
The first of these was held at the Har- 
vard Club on November 12. Twenty- 
five men were present. They listened 
with delight to Sydney Williams who, 
after his long experience of introducing 
in happy vein the speakers at these 
dinners, at last had a chance to speak 
himself. He recorded his impressions of 
the State House of Representatives of 
which body he has been a member for a 
year. He also traced the development 
of our legislative bodies from early 
Saxon times. — At the second dinner 
held on January 28, G. B. Magrath, 
Medical Examiner for Suffolk County, 
gave a thrilling talk on his adventurous 
career as medical explorer and detective 
in the service of the State. Thirty-four 
men were present at the dinner and oth- 
ers came in for the talk. — Promi- 
neutly mentioned as a member of the 
governing board of the new School of 
the Theatre about to be established in 
the vicinity of Harvard is Owen Davis, 
well known for years as a playwright 
in New York. — Important service was 
rendered to the National Commissioner 
on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
of which G. W. Wickersham is the 
chairman, by A. Bettman who pre- 
sented a report on the methods of pros- 
ecution, the offices of prosecutors, and 
other enforcement personnel and the 
general consideration incident to the 
prosecution of offenders. —O. M. W. 
Sprague, Edmund Cogswell Converse 
Professor of Banking and Finance at 
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Harvard, has gone to London, where he 
will act in an advisory capacity at the 
Bank of England. It is said that his 
duties will have to do with the relations 
between that bank and similar institu- 
tions in other countries and that he will 
also report on financial conditions in the 
United States. The Class hopes to hear 
from him shortly after his return. — 
W. A. Dupee, treasurer of the Provident 
Institution for Savings, Boston, has 
been elected a director of the Merchants 
National Bank, Boston. — S. I. Schwab 
is a member of the Medical Council of 
the United States Veterans Bureau of 
St. Louis. — At a meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society held No- 
vember 14 Allen French read a paper on 
“The Hallowell-Graves Fisticuffs, Au- 
gust, 1775.” — On February 5, A. E. 
Bailey gave before the Harvard Club of 
Boston a lecture, ‘‘How to Understand 
a Picture,” illustrated with slides of 
masterpieces. — An article in the Even- 
ing Bulletin, Philadelphia, for Decem- 
ber 12, gives an account of the services 
of W. S. Wadsworth, Coroner’s physi- 
cian, as chiefly responsible for the in- 
stitution and equipment of the new 
morgue building and of a laboratory 
and bureau of research for the investiga- 
tion of homicidal mystery, “‘ which,” as 
the Bulletin remarks, “Sherlock Holmes 
or Craig Kennedy or any other of the 
detectives in fiction or their creators 
might envy.” The Class of ’94 can boast 
of two such detectives, as those who at- 
tended the informal dinner of January 
29 can testify. — Publications: J. R. 
Oliver has published with Macmillan a 
work entitled ‘‘ Foursquare,” the story 
of a fourfold life. (Pages, 315. Price, 
$2.50.) It is the story of his own life in 
some of its multifold aspects. He here 
relates his experiences as a medical of- 
ficer, in the Baltimore courts, a psychia- 
trist, a graduate student in Johns Hop- 
kins University, and a priest of the 
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Episcopal Church. — P. O. Place (with 
others), ‘‘ First-Year Latin.” Enlarged 
Edition. (American Book Company, 
pages, 510. Price, $1.40.) —O. M. W. 
Sprague, editor and reviser, fifth edi- 
tion of “‘The Theory and History of 
Banking,” by the late Charles F. Dun- 
bar, ’51. (Putnam. Pages, 314.) — An 
article on “‘ Virgil’s Vanishing Tomb,” 
is contributed by F. S. Dunn in Ari 
and Archeology, XXIX (1930), pages 
23-31. — Addresses: C. H. Hill, 390 
Riverside Drive, New York City; W. C. 
Mackie, 37 Lee Street, Brookline. — The 
holder of the Endicott-Peabody-Salton- 
stall prize for the year 1928-29, John D. 
Merriam, is reported by the Dean of the 
Law School to have obtained a B, or 
seventy per cent average on the first 
year’s work and therefore ranked within 
the first seventy-five of the class which 
totaled 672. Seventy per cent is re- 
garded as scholarship rank in the Law 
School. 





1895 
Freperic H. Nasa, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 

Kinsley Blodgett died at Navesink, 
N.J., December 17, 1929. He was a 
clergyman and had served as rector of 
Trinity Church, Menlo Park, Cal., and 
of St. Mark’s Church, Worcester. In 
recent years, however, the secretary of 
his College class had not heard from 
him. He was born at Pawtucket, R.I., 
February 8, 1874, the son of William W. 
and Salome W. (Kinsley) Blodgett, and 
prepared at the Pawtucket High School. 
— C. R. Colburn’s present address is 
eare of The Japan-America Society, 
Mitsui Bank Building, 1 Koraibashi, 2 
Chome, Osaka, Japan. — John Hopkins 
Leete died at Ann Arbor, Mich., Oc- 
tober 13, 1929. He was in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for a year 
and received the degree of A.B. as of 
the College class of 1895. He taught at 
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Pennsylvania State College from 1895 to 
1906, holding the positions, successively, 
of instructor, Assistant Professor, and 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
and secretary and registrar. He then 
became registrar and a year later assist- 
ant director of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. From 1908 to 
1917 he was Dean of the School of Ap- 
plied Science at the Institute and in the 
latter year was appointed director of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. He 
was born at Detroit, November 6, 1868, 
the son of Thomas Towar and Jean 
(Hopkins) Leete, and prepared at the 
Detroit High School. In 1895 he mar- 
ried Edith Payne at Hamilton, N.Y. 
They had one son.—L. J. Ninde’s 
present address is 905 First National 
Bank Building, Fort Wayne, Ind. — 
Torrance Parker has been appointed 
General Counsel of The Mother Church, 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
in Boston, to succeed C. Augustus Nor- 
wood, who resigned to become manager 
of the Committees on Publication. — 
W. R. Peabody is the President of the 
Trustees of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. He is sailing 
in March as a member of the Commis- 
sion on the Excavation of the Athenian 
Agora. —S. W. Phillips spoke on Jan- 
uary 16 on “The Middle Age of Colony 
and Province”’ in a series of lectures ar- 
ranged by the Essex Institute and the 
Peabody Museum, both of Salem, to 
introduce the approaching celebration 
of the tercentenary of the founding of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. — 
H. W. Prescott, Professor of Classical 
Philology at the University of Chicago, 
is first vice-president of the American 
Philological Association. In 1898-99 
he was instructor in Latin at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., and then for 
two years instructor in Greek and Latin 
at Harvard. In 1901 he joined the 
Faculty of the University of California 
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as instructor in Latin; he became Assist- 
ant Professor of Classical Philology 
there in 1904 and Associate Professor in 
1909. In the latter year he was ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Classical 
Philology at the University of Chicago 
and in 1911 was promoted to the full 
professorship which he now holds. — 
C.Y. Rice’s novel, ‘‘ Early Reaping,” and 
a collection of poems, “Seed of the 
Moon,” have just been published. 
“Yolanda of Cyprus,” his new Ameri- 
can opera, with music by Clarence 
Loomis, was produced at the Majestic 
Theatre in Chicago during the first 
week in October. It will probably be 
taken on tour after the Chicago season. 
— E. A. Robinson has received the gold 
medal for poetry of the American In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. —J. W. 
Schereschewsky of Boston is a member 
of the medical council of the United 
States Veterans Bureau. — E. E. Stoll, 
Professor of English at the University 
of Minnesota, has just published “ Poets 
and Playwrights: Shakspere and Jon- 
son, Spenser and Milton.” — Dexter 
Tiffany died at Rockland, Me., August 
19, 1929. He was for many years a pay- 
master in the United States Navy, but 
retired a few years ago. He was born at 
Portland, Maine, June 2, 1873, the son 
of Dexter T. and Anne H. (Shepley) 
Tiffany, and prepared at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H. — E. H. War- 
ren’s present address is Midland Bank, 
St. James Street, London, Eng. 


1896 
Joun J. Hayes, Sec. 
80 State Street, Boston 
Vernon Munroe acted as secretary to 
the committee of three appointed under 
the will of the late Conrad Hubert to 
dispose of the funds which he left for 
educational and charitable purposes. 
The committee consisted of Calvin 
Coolidge, Alfred E. Smith, and Julius 
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Rosenwald. — R. S. Woodworth and 
E. L. Thorndike received honorary 
degrees of S.D. from Columbia at its 
175th Anniversary exercises on Oc- 
tober 31.— W. B. Cannon spoke on 
“Function of the Sympathetic System 
in Maintaining the Stability of the 
Organism,” at a meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Medicine of Chicago, and the 
Society of Internal Medicine of Chi- 
cago on October 25. His manual of 
physiology, entitled ‘‘A Laboratory 
Course in Physiology,” has been trans- 
lated into the Spanish by J. J. Izquierdo, 
Professor of Physiology at Mexico City, 
and his book entitled “ Bodily Changes 
in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage”’ has 
been translated into Russian and Chi- 
nese. He sailed for France on Decem- 
ber 12, 1929, to serve as Harvard Ex- 
change Professor at the Sorbonne and at 
the Ecole de Médecine in Paris. He will 
lecture also at provincial universities 
in France and in the Belgian universi- 
ties during the second half-year. He 
also has been appointed to give the 
Linacre Lecture for 1930 at Cambridge 
University, England. — R. C. Archi- 
bald has been elected to the editorial 
committee of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society. — W. M. 
Powell has been appointed by Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York a 
member of the Taconic State Park Com- 
mission, which consists of five members. 
Its function will be the laying out and 
construction of a parkway four hundred 
feet in width, running from New York 
City ultimately to Lake George. The 
parkway will be about two hundred 
miles long and will include several 
State parks of considerable acreage. — 
A.R. Sherriff, as chairman of the Ameri- 
can bar Association Committee on Co- 
operation of the Press and the Bar, 
made a comprehensive report on the 
subject at the recent annual meeting of 
the Association in Memphis. He also 
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spoke at the annual convention of the 
Commercial Law League of America, 
in Montreal, on the constitutional pur- 
pose declared in the preamble “To 
Establish Justice.” — E. L. Thorndike, 
Professor of Educational Psychology at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and director of the division of psy- 
chology of the Institute of Educational 
Research, is a member of the editorial 
committee of the Scientific Book Club, 
Inc., an organization which will furnish 
its members each month with the most 
significant and noteworthy book in the 
scientific field. Kirtley F. Mather, 
Professor of Geology at Harvard, is 
chairman of the editorial committee. 
The business offices of the club are at 
80 Lafayette Street, New York City, 
and the editorial offices are at 22 Ox- 
ford Street, Cambridge. A portrait of 
Thorndike, painted by Wayman Adams, 
has been presented to Columbia Uni- 
versity by Teachers College alumni as 
part of the collection of paintings gath- 
ered on the occasion of the one hundred 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the uni- 
versity. — A. A. Shurtleff has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Allen of Massa- 
chusetts vice-president of the Division 
of Metropolitan Planning of the Metro- 
politan District Commission. —S. B. 
Fay received from the American Histori- 
cal Association the George Louis Beer 
prize for 1928 for his book “‘ The Origins 
of the World War.” He spoke on Janu- 
ary 19, 1930, at the old South Forum, 
Boston, on ‘The Young Plan and the 
Present Situation in Germany.” — G. 
N. Lewis received the honorary degree 
of S.D. from the University of Chicago 
at its recent one hundred and fifty- 
eighth convocation. The citation which 
accompanied the degree was as follows: 
“In recognition of fundamental contri- 
butions to chemistry, especially in 
atomic and molecular structure, and in 
thermodynamics, and in testimony of his 
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leadership in research in physical chem- 
istry.” He also has received the Davy 
Medal from the Royal Society, the old- 
est scientific body in Great Britain. 
The medal, which is given annually for 
the most important chemical discov- 
ery in Europe or Anglo-America, was 
awarded to him for his contributions to 
classical thermodynamics. — Change of 
address: W. W. Howell, 44 Eliot Street, 
Jamaica Plain; J. P. Cotton, 1701 
Nineteenth Street, N.W. Washington, 
D.C; J. D. Greene, 133 East 64th 
Street, New York City. 


1897 
Roger L, Scairs, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

H. F. Godfrey is now connected with 
the firm of Winthrop, Mitchell and 
Company with offices at 26 Broadway, 
New York City. —J. E. Gregg, who 
has been for the past eleven years prin- 
cipal of Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va., has resumed his former work as a 
parish minister and accepted a call 
to the First Church, Congregational, 
Waterbury, Conn.— The firm of 
Lawrence and Company, dry goods 
commission merchants, of which H. W. 
Howe is a partner, will be dissolved as 
of January 1, 1930. — H. V. Hubbard, 
Professor of Landscape Architecture 
at Harvard, has been appointed to the 
new Charles Dyer Norton chair of 
regional planning at Harvard, the first 
chair in this subject established at any 
university. — Mary Frances Noyes 
(Wellesley, ’30), daughter of G. H. 
Noyes, was married October 13 to 
Cheever H. Ely, ’27,-son of the late 
C. H. Ely, 98. — J. D. Phillips recently 
gave an address on ‘‘What Europe 
Knew of America before 1628” in a 
series of lectures arranged by the 
Essex Institute and the Peabody Mu- 
seum, both of Salem, to introduce the 
celebration of the tercentenary of the 
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founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony.— H. W. Rand, Associate 
Professor of Zotlogy, will be absent on 
sabbatical year during the second half 
of the current academic year. — Wil- 
helm Segerblom, head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, represented the North- 
eastern Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society on the committee which 
met at the University of New Hamp- 
shire to make arrangements for the 
dedication of the new chemical labo- 
ratory at that university to be named 
in honor of the late Professor Charles 
James. ——S. W. Sleeper, who is a 
member of the firm of Sleeper and 
Dunlop, real estate, Boston, has been 
appointed a member of the new Board 
of Commissioners of School Buildings 
in Boston. That board will supersede 
the present School House Department 
and have charge of the purchase of 
land, erection of school houses, etc. 
One member of the committee was 
appointed by the Mayor of Boston; 
another by the School Committee, and 
they selected Sleeper as the third mem- 
ber. In 1927 he was president of the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange. — 
A. W. Stevens has suggested an under- 
pass at the corner of Massachusetts and 
Commonwealth Avenues, Boston, as a 
solution of the serious traffic problem 
at that point. His suggestion has 
met with great favor. — H. J. Wilder, 
county farm adviser in San Bernardino, 
Cal., returned on December 16 from a 
six months’ sabbatical leave in Europe, 
where he studied agricultural condi- 
tions, particularly citrus fruit pro- 
duction in Spain, Italy, and North 
Africa. He also spent some time in 
England, making observations on sys- 
tems of cropping and soil management 
where production has been maintained 
over long periods of time. — Books by 
"97 men: H. C. Bailey, ‘‘ Merchant 
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Prince.” A Historical Romance of the 
Middle Ages. —V. M. Hillyer, “A 
Child’s Geography of the World.” H. V. 
Hubbard with Mrs. Hubbard, “Our 
Cities To-day and To-morrow.” A 
survey of planning and zoning progress 
in the United States; the result of a 
field study of planning progress in this 
country, covering about one hundred 
and twenty cities and regions in forty- 
two States, which was conducted by 
the authors during the year 1928-29 
under a grant from the Milton Fund. 
Percy MacKaye, ‘ Weathergoose — 
Woo!” Stories of the Southern Appa- 
lachians told in the mountaineer’s 
dialect. A. W. Ryder, translator, ‘The 
Bhagavad Gita.” An English transla- 
tion of an ethical and religious product 
of non-Buddhistic thought. Ryder is 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University 
of California. E. E. Whiting, “Changing 
New England.” A survey of three hun- 
dred years of New England history by 
the author of “‘ Whiting’s Column” in 
the Boston Herald and other newspapers. 
— James Weld Carret, who died at 
Brookline, on November 14, 1929, grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1897, having 
passed his youth in Cambridge. He was 
the son of Jose Francisco Carret and 
Sarah Swan (Weld) Carret, born 
May 16, 1876. Upon graduation he 
entered the investment business, spe- 
cializing in the sale of bonds in which 
occupation he continued to be active. 
In 1906 he married Elizabeth Hammill 
Calkins and in September 24, 1908, his 
only child, a daughter Elizabeth, was 
born. Both his wife and daughter sur- 
vive him. At the time of his death, 
Carret was living in Brookline, having 
moved there from Hingham. The sum- 
mer home at Nantucket was close to his 
heart, for while making many friends, 
he was a lover of the outdoors, of sports, 
and of the simple life which the Island 
so pleasantly offers. — Charles Ashley 
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Hardy was born in Norwich, Conn., of 
a Boston family temporarily resident 
there. He died at Chatham, Nov. 29, 
1929. He was educated at Hopkinson’s 
School, was graduated from Harvard 
College with the Class of 1897 and from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, as a mining engineer, with the 
Class of 1904. In 1899 he married 
Alice E. Adams of Boston, who sur- 
vives as do three children, Virginia, 
now the wife of Nevett S. Bartow, Jr., 
Alison, and Charles Ashley, Jr. His 
older son, Edward E., died in 1917. 
Charles Hardy was unique among his 
contemporaries in the possession of 
vision, enterprise, and extraordinary 
courage. From his early youth he was 
noted for an intense love of life out of 
doors and he became a sportsman of 
high accomplishment. In College he 
was captain of the shooting team and 
during his College days spent two win- 
ter months in Colorado with the famous 
hunters, Wells and Patterson, shooting 
mountain lions and other big game. 
This trip was notable from the fact 
that a professional photographer, Mr. 
Wallihan, accompanied the hunters, 
and their exploits as so recorded are 
among the earliest contributions to big 
game photography. In the interval 
between his graduation from College 
and from M.I.T. he was active in busi- 
ness enterprises in Boston and was one 
of the original incorporators and officers 
of the Pureoxia Company. In the sum- 
mer previous to his graduation from 
Tech he went to Alaska in the employ 
of General Charles J. Paine to explore 
and examine Alaskan coal fields and 
spent some portion of that time on the 
Arctic Ocean. For his degree at Tech, 
he and a classmate, George Harrington, 
presented a joint thesis of such excep- 
tional merit that immediately there- 
after they were retained by large finan- 
cial interests in New York to go to 
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Mexico as mining engineers and pro- 
spectors in Sonora County. When this 
work of exploration was accomplished, 
they formed the company of Moody, 
Hardy and Harrington, mining en- 
gineers, and in their exploration 
brought to Mrs. Hardy the experience 
of being the first woman who had ever 
crossed the Sierra Madre Mountains 
on horseback. After the dissolution of 
his engineering firm, Hardy remained 
in Mexico for several years as the owner 
and operator of a large cattle ranch, 
but his activities in Mexico were 
brought to an abrupt conclusion by the 
Mexican revolution under the leader- 
ship of the notorious Villa. During the 
entire time of his residence in Mexico, 
Hardy served as consular agent of the 
United States in Sonora County. Of 
Cape Cod ancestry, and himself a sailor 
of marked ability, he was particularly 
interested from early boyhood in the 
town of Chatham, then a quiet provin- 
cial settlement untouched by modern 
elements or environment. After his 
return from Mexico he gave himself 
whole-heartedly to the task of reveal- 
ing to the outside world the delights and 
opportunities of that part of Massachu- 
setts for intelligent, healthy develop- 
ment. The Chatham Bars Inn, and 
many private buildings in Chatham, 
were the result of his enterprise, fore- 
sight, and individual endeavor. These 
properties were merged in a Massa- 
chusetts real estate trust under the 
name of the Chatham Associates, and 
he remained at all times it managing 
trustee and guiding star. When golf was 
in its earlier stages of development, he 
codperated with two of the foremost 
Massachusetts golfers, the late Herbert 
Jaques and G. Herbert Windeler, in the 
creation of the Eastward Ho! golf links 
at Chatham, designed by the famous 
golf architect, W. Herbert Fowler, of 
Walton Heath, England, and built under 
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Hardy’s personal supervision. He was 
closely associated with all of these 
activities up to the time of his death. 
These are some, but by no means all, of 
the milestones of a life filled and indeed 
dominated by vision and restless en- 
ergy, in the course of which he visited 
every State in the Union, and many 
foreign countries, belonged to social 
clubs and societies in many parts of 
the world, and acquired a vast store of 
wisdom such as only the widest range 
of experience could bring. Fond of 
music, literature, and the arts, he was 
usually to be seen at the Symphony 
Orchestra Concerts. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with many of the 
European museums and art galleries 
and was especially interested in French 
and Spanish literature. Inevitably his 
tastes and activities brought him into 
the field of finance and at the time of his 
death he was closely associated with his 
long-time friend, Robert A. Drysdale 
of New York. Here, then, in outline, 
is the life of a true pioneer who was 
distinguished alike by his character, 
his attainments, and the affectionate 
regard of his companions and associ- 
ates —the span of years has been no 
measure of its value to them and 
to posterity. — Townsend William 
Thorndike died at his home in Cam- 
bridge April 5, 1929, at the age of 57. 
In the passing of Townsend Thorndike, 
Harvard ’97 lost a man not too well 
known to most of its members as a 
member of that class, his association 
having lasted only through our fresh- 
man year. Following this brief col- 
legiate life, he traveled extensively, in- 
tensely interested in natural history 
and writing much and profitably of his 
experiences. His journeyings took him 
to the Bahamas, where he made a 
noteworthy collection of marine and 
land botanical specimens, to the Rocky 
Mountains where he studied the vari- 
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ous types of Western Indians, to Hud- 
son Bay and Athabaska, Can., to 
Alaska and to northwest Africa. In 
addition he made many trips to Europe 
as well as hunting trips through Maine. 
Entering the Harvard Medical School 
in 1898, he graduated in 1902. After 
the usual hospital interneship he de- 
termined to devote himself to the study 
and practice of Diseases of the Skin. 
Here his progress was astonishingly 
rapid and in a relatively few years he 
became Chief of the Department for 
the Diseases of the Skin at the Boston 
City Hospital. The development of 
this department became the central 
interest and purpose of his medical life 
and as a result the clinic which he fos- 
tered and built up soon took high rank 
among the Dermatological Clinics of 
the country. As a corollary to this 
local success, there rapidly followed 
appointments as consultant to the 
State Leper Colony, to the Marine 
Hospital, ete. During these times of 
professional activity he never once lost 
his interest in travel, travelers, explor- 
ers, and scientists generally. He be- 
came the sole founder in 1922 of the 
Asculapian Club, whose objects were 
improvement of medical teaching and 
fostering social spirit among its mem- 
bers; in the same year he became one of 
the founders of the Harvard Travel- 
lers’ Club. Among a few of the papers 
that he wrote during the period from 
1904 up to the time of his death were 
the following: ‘“‘A Plea for the Es- 
tablishment of a Commercial Game and 
Fur Preserve in the Northwest” (1904); 
**A Hudson Bay Panic”’ (1908); ‘‘In- 
dian Sled Dogs of North America” 
(1911); ‘Travels with Sled Dogs” 
(1917); ‘Some Observations on the 
Swampy Cree Indians” (1903); ‘‘Ob- 
servations of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the North American Indians” 
(1913); ‘‘Medicine among the North 
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American Indians” (1902); ‘Sketch of 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson”’ (1904); “‘Ste- 
fansson of the Arctic’”’ (1919); ‘* Zscula- 
pius” (1907); ‘“‘Asculapian Numis- 
matics” (1914); ‘‘ Review of ‘The Last 
Voyage of the Karluk’” (1917); and 
various professional biographies. By 
all who knew Townsend Thorndike he 
will be remembered always for his down- 
right honesty, fair-mindedness, intense 
loyalty, and absolutely fearless con- 
viction and action. His enthusiasm 
for all that he approved was contagious. 
He could condemn and disapprove, and 
yet his condemnation never carried 
rancor or bitterness; one felt that his 
opposition was never personal but was 
based on principle; one felt that he was 
absolutely without sham and intolerant 
of outworn conventions. He never 
sought friends but such friends as he 
made, and their number was legion, 
were of the most loyal and devoted 
kind. In 1907 he was married to Mary 
Elizabeth Cayford, who died in 1923, 
leaving three children, Sarah Herbert, 
Townsend William, Jr., and Charles. 
His second wife, who was Miss Margery 
Smith, a niece of his first wife, survives 
him. From this second marriage one 
child was born, David by name. — 
James Austin Tirrell, LL.B. 1899 
(1900), died at Forest Hills, Boston, on 
January 11, 1930. He had practised 
law in Boston since his graduation from 
the Law School, residing in Rockland, 
except during the winter months, when 
he and his family remained in Boston. 
He was quiet and studious in tempera- 
ment, of courteous and kindly disposi- 
tion, and rated high in his profession, 
both as to character and ability. After 
the war, he entered politics, and with 
Louis K. Liggett, was a founder of the 
Republican League of Massachusetts, 
of which he became vice-president. He 
was far above the average as a platform 
speaker, and was very active in the 
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famous Law and Order Campaign 
which gave Calvin Coolidge such a tre- 
mendous majority as Governor and 
nation-wide fame. He also campaigned 
extensively for Governor Channing H. 
Cox. He was born at Rockland, 
November 25, 1874, the son of Austin 
and Mary Simmons (Cushing) Tirrell, 
and prepared at Rockland High School. 
In 1902 he married Alice Hastings Tor- 
rey, of Rockland, who, with a daugh- 
ter, Barbara, survives him. — Loring 
Underwood was born in Belmont, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1874. He died in Belmont, 
January 13, 1930. He was brought up 
in the country (for in the eighties and 
nineties, farms, pastures, and woods 
pressed closely on the city limits of 
Boston). He learned as a boy the pos- 
sibilities for work, recreation, and in- 
Always keenly 
profession and_ his 


spiration in nature. 
observant, his 
natural tastes developed his powers, 
and he found the maximum of pleasure 
in a day’s hunting, with his friends and 
his dog, or in a walk on the beach or 
through the fields with his family. His 
keen eyes, his sense of humor, and his 
running comment gave his companions 
on these trips a lively interest and joy 
in everything surrounding them. His 
profession of Landscape Architect gave 
him further opportunity to express 
himself. He designed and constructed 
many gardens. Whether formal or 
informal, they show his love and feeling 
for the natural beauty of flowers and 
shrubs. The open-air theatre at Vassar 
College stands as an example of his 
skill in bringing into harmony the neces- 
sary formalities of grading and planting 
with nature’s setting of great pines and 
the lake. His own gardens at Belmont 
and at Chatham were a delight to him. 
Totally different, as was befitting their 
dissimilar setting and environment, 
they reflected his love and care. They 
gave him keen enjoyment and he sel- 
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dom visited his friends without bringing 
flowers or fruit in order that they might 
share in the things he loved so well. 
Loring Underwood’s nature was kindly 
and direct. His tastes were wholesome 
and simple. He had many friends and 
he was much loved. 


1898 
Paut V. Bacon, Acting Sec. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 

R. K. Albright is secretary and 
treasurer of the Buffalo Bolt Com- 
pany, North N.Y. — 
F. L. Beecher is president of the 
Harvard Club of Vancouver, B.C. — 
Horace Bowker has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. —H. K. 
Brent recently returned from a trip to 
California made over the Transconti- 
nental Rail and Air Route. It included 
two nights of nine hundred miles by 
rail, and two days of twenty-two hun- 


Tonawanda, 


dred miles by air. In flying, the highest 
altitude reached was twelve thousand 
feet and the greatest speed was one 
hundred and forty miles an hour. — 
H. L. Carter went abroad with his fam- 
ily last summer and spent considerable 
time in mountain climbing in Switzer- 
land; the entire family climbed the 
Matterhorn. — J. A. Denison, former 
mayor of Springfield, now register of 
probate and insolvency in Hampden 
County, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Allen of Massachusetts judge of 
probate and insolvency in that country. 
— Cheever H. Ely, son of the late 
Charles H. Ely, was married, Octo- 
ber 13, to Miss Mary Frances Noyes, 
(Wellesley, ’80), daughter of G. H. 
Noyes, ’97, and sister of H. B. Noyes, 
*24. Mr. and Mrs. Ely will live in 
Worcester. Ely is with the Norton 
Company in that city. — W. L. W. 
Field, headmaster of Milton Academy, 
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is president of the Private School Asso- 
ciation of Boston. — J. S. Gochenauer 
is principal of the collegiate depart- 
ment of the Benton College of Law, 
St. Louis. — Stewart Henry Hartshorn 
died at Short Hills, N.J., December 14, 
1929. Ever since his graduation from 
College he had been with the Stewart 
Hartshorn Company, manufacturers of 
shade rollers, and in recent years had 
been vice-president of the company. 
He lived in Short Hills, N.J., all his 
life. He was born there, April 20, 1876, 
the son of Stewart and Joannah (Ran- 
dall) Hartshorn, and prepared under 
tutors in France. In 1900 he married 
Magdalen E. Southern, who died in 
1910, and in 1915 he married Jennette 
C. Vorce. A son and a daughter were 
born of the second marriage. — G. B. 
Haskell is president of the Harvard 
Club of Binghamton, N.Y. — Donald 
M. Hill, Jr., 3 Law, son of D. M. Hill, 
was married, September 14, to Ruth D. 
Hastings of Brookline. — F. T. Hub- 
bard has moved his residence to 
7 Euston Street, Brookline. — J. H. 
Hyde of Paris, France, has been re- 
elected vice-president of the European 
Division of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. — C. N. Jackson, Professor of 
Greek and Latin at Harvard, now lives 
at 992 Memorial Drive, Cambridge. 
He formerly lived at Beck Hall. — Al- 
len Jacobs, who was for many years 
dean of Trinity Cathedral, Protestant 
Episcopal, at Reno, Nev., is now living 
at 63 Hancock Street, Boston. — C. H. 
Keene has finished a brief survey and 
report on the health activities in the 
public schools of St. Paul, Minn. This 
report is being used as the basis of an 
effort to secure more adequate funds 
and organization for these activities. 
Dr. Keene read two papers at the meet- 
ing of the American Public Health 
Association held in Minneapolis, Minn., 
from September 30 to October 4. The 





subjects of the papers were: “The Réle 
of the School Physician in a School 
Health Program” and “A Practical 
Program for School Health in Sec- 
K. Kerns is 
president of the Country Day School 


ondary Schools.” — S$. 


Head Masters’ Association, which will 
hold its annual three-day meeting this 
year at Brunswick, Me., as the guest of 
Bowdoin College. Kerns is chairman 
of the golf committee of the Brae Burn 
Country Club. His oldest daughter, 
Jeanie Noyes Kerns, graduated last 
June from Smith College. While at 
Smith she was captain of the swimming 
and field hockey teams. — A. A. Libby 
has joined Curtis, Whittall, and the 
others of the Class who are addicted to 
flying. His son, Arthur Allen, Jr., is 
with Skyways, Ine., and specializes in 
instruction in flying to private owners. 
—C. J. Liebman was active on the 
committee which raised $150,000 for 
the professorship of German culture 
recently established at Harvard in 
honor of Kuno Francke, Litt.D. 712, 
Professor of the History of German 
Culture, Emeritus, and honorary cur- 
ator of the Germanic Museum. — W. 
B. Lloyd lives at 1169 Canton Ave., 
Milton. His office address is 29 New- 
bury Street, Boston. — E. S. Malone is 
a member of the character committee 
of the second department of the New 
York Bar Association. — Arthur Vale- 
rius Augustus Bernard McCauley died 
at Philadelphia, Pa., December 12, 
1929. His death followed an illness of 
only two days. He was a structural 
engineer. He was born at Reading, Pa., 
August 25, 1874, the son of Henry C. 
and Sarah (Acker) McCauley, and pre- 
pared for College at the Reading High 
School. In 1901 he married Augusta A. 
Smith of Reading, who survives, with 
a son, and two daughters. — John 
Tilton McClintock died at Wollaston, 
December 20, 1929. He was an archi- 
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tect, and for more than thirty years 
had been with Henry B. Alden in Bos- 
ton. McClintock was also associated 
with several industrial organizations 
and had been secretary and a director 
of the American Water Purification 
Company, and a director of the Amer- 
ican Sewage Disposal Company and the 
Calcium-Carbide Company. He was 
born at Concord, N.H., April 23, 1872, 
the son of John M. and Josephine 
(Tilton) McClintock, and prepared at 
the Concord High School. In 1898 he 
married Gertrude E. R. Sears of Provi- 
dence, R.I., who survives. — A. S. Mc- 
Daniel is secretary and treasurer of the 
American Association of Law Libraries. 
— E. L. Millard and his sons, Everett, 
Jr., °31, and Malcolm, spent last sum- 
mer bicycling and canoeing in Scotland 
and England. — G. T. Morse is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Newbury- 
port. — K. P. R. Neville, of London, 
Ont., is president of the Harvard Club 
of Western Ontario. — H. G. Nichols 
has retired and is living at Corunna, 
Mich. — J. A. L. Odde has recovered 
from a five months’ illness caused by 
straining his heart while playing tennis. 
— F. H. Packard has resigned as medi- 
cal superintendent of the McLean Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Waverley, and has 
been made superintendent, emeritus. 
He has been on the staff of that hos- 
pital since 1902. — H. S. Patterson has 
retired from active work because of 
failing eyesight. —J. R. Procter is 
spending the winter in the south of 
France. His address is care of Bar- 
clay’s Bank, Paris. — A. H. Rice gave 
a lecture on his explorations of the 
River Branco-Oraricurea-Parima, at a 
meeting of the Massachusetts Society 
of Mayflower Descendants on Novem- 
ber 20.— H. D. Scott’s son, R. L. 
Scott, ’31, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Harvard University 
crew. — E. A. Starbuck spent the past 
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summer in Germany and France. In 
the latter country he stayed at La 
Chaumiére, Capbreton, the head- 
quarters of Russian emigrés. — E. S. 
Thurston, who taught last year in the 
Yale Law School, is now Professor of 
Law at the Harvard Law School. He 
lives at 19 Ash Street, Cambridge. His 
summer address is New Boston, Berk- 
shire County. — Calvin Sylvester Til- 
den died at Boston, January 7, 1930. 
He had practised his profession in Bos- 
ton since 1901. For some time he was 
in partnership with the late George S. 
Littlefield, ’70, under the firm name of 
Littlefield and Tilden, but more re- 
cently had carried on a partnership 
with Curtis W. Nash, LL.B. ’09. 
Tilden lived in Swampscott and served 
for two years on the finance commis- 
sion of that town. He was born at 
Hanover, September 1, 1875, the son 
of Thomas Holmes and Julia Ann 
Tilden, and prepared at the Boston 
Latin School. In 1905 he married Mary 
Elizabeth Murphy of Boston, who sur- 
vives, with a son, C. S. Tilden, Jr., ’32, 
and a daughter. —R. A. Trapp of 
Atoyac, Vera Cruz, Mexico, who has 
run a coffee plantation for a number of 
years, has gone into the importing 
business. — J. L. Valentine of Chicago 
has been reélected vice-president of the 
Central Division of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. — P. B. Wells spends 
his winters teaching at Palm Beach, 
Fla. His summer address is Tobey 
Homestead, Wareham. His present 
address is the Harvard Club, 27 West 
44th Street, New York City. — H. D. 
Whitfield returned to this country last 
September after a tour of the French 
cathedrals. One of his daughters, who 
is studying architecture, was with him. 
— F. C. Wilson of Santa Fé is president 
of the Harvard Club of New Mexico. — 
A daughter, Emily Chapman Wood, 
was born, July 25, 1929, to C. B. Wood 
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and Emily (Philler) Wood. Wood is 
president of the Harvard Club of Phila- 


delphia. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 

Rev. R. M. D. Adams moved on 
March 1 from Port Deposit, Md., to 
St. Paul’s Church, Waterville, Conn. 
His address is St. Paul’s Rectory, 1452 
Thomaston Ave, Waterville, Conn. — 
E. O. Childs retired as Mayor of New- 
ton on January 1, 1930, after having 
served sixteen years. He was not a can- 
didate for reélection last fall. — The 
name of A. L. Fish’s law firm has been 
changed to Nutter, McClennan and 
Fish. — Edward Palmer Clark wrote 
the Secretary on November 11, 1929, 
giving a new address at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine, France. His death there on 
December 20 has since been reported. 
— News of the death of C. H. Knowl- 
ton recently reported in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin was an error. He tele- 
phoned the Secretary the day after the 
news appeared, and the Bulletin ex- 
plained the mistake in its next issue. — 
Mrs. Mabel T. Batchelder, wife of S. H. 
Batchelder, died November 8, 1929. — 
E. P. Davis wrote on November 22, 
among other things, ‘“‘This has been a 
terrific year for me as far as health is 
concerned, which you may have heard. 
Starting in last January, I have had 
six major operations and four small 
operations and finally on Armistice 
day I recovered from all of the opera- 
tions, but in the meantime, I seem to 
have had some difficulty with my left 
eye, and whether I shall recover com- 
plete sight of it is a problem. I dis- 
liked very much missing the celebration 
of the Thirtieth Anniversary, but I was 
then being operated on, and it being 
under a local anesthetic, I had the 
pleasure of thinking of the members of 





the class having a good time.” — W. L. 
Raymond is teaching at Boston Uni- 
versity, School of Business Adminis- 
tration. — C. L. Slocum is teaching 
mechanics and structures at Went- 
worth Institute, Boston. —L. W. 
Henry returned to America a few days 
before the Harvard- Yale football game 
after an absence of ten years. He 
wanted to get on to the game but was 
prevented at the last minute. He wrote 
that he “‘rather suddenly came over to 
the States for a short visit.”’ He is still 
with the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. — H. A. Irish is with Electric Bond 
and Share Company, 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. — F. R. Swift’s ad- 
dress is now 4012 168th Street, Flush- 
ing, L.I. — J. H. Sherburne has been 
elected President of Massachusetts 
Safety Council. — J. E. Rousmaniere 
has become a partner of Minot, Hooper 
& Company, his former firm of Law- 
rence and Company having dissolved 
on January 1, 1930. — H. F. Whitney 
has been made a partner of R. L. Day 
& Company, bankers of New York and 
Boston. He has been with the firm for 
many years. — A son, Frederick Daniell 
Barnes, was born to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Barnes on January 15, 1930. — E. A. 
Boardman and F. R. Nourse joined the 
list of grandfathers early in January. — 
John Holbrook, son of the late M. S. 
Holbrook, is in the Class of 1931 at 
Harvard. — W. R. Harper, son of C. S. 
Harper, has been elected First Marshal 
of the Class of 1930 at Harvard. He 
has been prominent all through Col- 
lege, especially in football. — W. S. 
Fitz, Jr., and E. W. Hildreth, son of 
H. E. Hildreth, are roommates at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover. Jackson M. 
Nowell, son of A. M. Nowell, lives in 
the same dormitory and Stephen, 
youngest son of R. G. Hopkins, is a 
student there also. — R. L. Hoguet, Jr., 
is Manager of the Harvard Swimming 
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Team and R. F. W. Smith, son of the 
late F. K. Smith, is Manager of the 
University Crew. — Peter M. Whit- 
man, son of C. M. Whitman, took a 
conspicuous part in saving the medical 
records as well as many of the trophies 
at the time of the serious fire at the 
Harvard Locker Building at Soldier’s 
Field. Whitman is Assistant Manager 
of the Harvard Football Team of 1930. 
— Mrs. Mitchell Gratwick, daughter of 
J. F. Perkins, died at Buffalo, N.Y. on 
February 2, 1930. 


1900 


ArtHur DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 

The annual fall class dinner was held 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on Fri- 
day evening, November 22, the night 
before the Harvard- Yale football game. 
John Hawes preserved order among 
the sixty men who gathered at the 
dinner. Most of the remarks made had 
to do with the approaching reunion. 
On January 27, 1930, a class dinner was 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston for 
the purpose of discussing plans: for 
the reunion. The forty men present 
showed great interest in the tentative 
program, which was laid before them. 
The enthusiasm shown augured well 
for the success of the reunion. The fig- 
ures of the Harvard Fund for the year 
1929 show that the Class of 1900 stood 
third on the list of contributors with 
228 from the Class; 1904, the Twenty- 
Fifth Reunion Class, led with 402: 1902 
came second with 282. Our record has 
been consistently excellent since the 
fund was started. —N. Allison has 
taken up his duties as Professor of 
Surgery at the University of Chicago; 
his address is University of Chicago, 
59th Street, Chicago, Ill. — P. Barry 
has published (with others), “ British 
Ballads from Maine,” the development 
of popular songs with texts and airs, 
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Yale University Press. — E. C. Carter 
has edited, “China and Japan in our 
University Curricula,” a study of the 
Far Eastern courses offered in American 
colleges and universities, American 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 
— W. R. Castle, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, has been nominated by 
President Hoover as special ambas- 
sador to Japan during the Interna- 
tional Conference on Naval Armament, 
which will open in London on January 
21. The appointment of Castle was 
made in order to place in Tokyo during 
the sitting of the conference an experi- 
enced diplomat who is familiar with 
the attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment with regard to the limitation 
of armament. After the conference is 
concluded he will return to Washington 
and resume his duties as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. Although designated 
for a special mission, he has been nom- 
inated for full ambassadorial rank to 
succeed Charles MacVeagh, °81, who 
resigned as ambassador to Japan last 
March. Castle was an assistant dean 
of Harvard College from 1906 to 1913 
and editor of the Harvarp Grapv- 
ATES MAGAzINE from 1915 to 1917. 
From April, 1917, to March, 1919, he 
was director of the Bureau of Com- 
munication, American National Red 
Cross, and was then appointed a special 
assistant in the Department of State. 
He was chief of the Division of Western 
Europe Affairs from 1921 to 1927, when 
he became Assistant Secretary of State. 
— C. B. Curtis, counselor of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Havana, has been nom- 
inated by President Hoover as United 
States minister to the Dominican Re- 
public. After Curtis’s graduation from 
College he was for five years in business 
in New York City and then went ona 
year’s trip around the world. He has 
since been in the diplomatic service as 
follows: 1907 to 1909, secretary to the 
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American Ambassador, St. Petersburg, 
Russia; 1909-10, third secretary of the 
embassy at Constantinople; 1910 to 
1912, secretary of the legation at 
Christiania; 1912 to 1914, secretary of 
the legation and consul general at 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic; 
1914-15, second secretary of the em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro; 1915-16, secre- 
tary of legation, Bogota, Colombia; 
1917-18, secretary of legation, Panama; 
February to September, 1918, chargé 
d’affaires, Tegucigalpa, Honduras; 
1918-19, chargé d’affaires Managua, 
Nicaragua; 1919 to 1921, secretary of 
the legation at Christiania; 1921, as- 
signed to duty in the Department of 
State at Washington; 1921-22, chargé 
d'affaires at Guatemala. He then re- 
turned to the Department of State. 
From 1923 to 1925 he was counselor of 
the Legation at Budapest, Hungary, 
and on July 1, 1924, was appointed a 
foreign service officer in Class 2. He 
was appointed consul general at Munich 
in April, 1925, and counselor of the 
embassy at Havana in August, 1927. — 
W. S. Davis has published “‘ The Whirl- 
wind,” a historical romance about 
Paris during the French Revolution, 
Macmillan. — J. S. Dunstan’s daugh- 
ter, Alice, Vassar, ’27, was married 
June 29, 1929, to Harland F. Baker. — 
W. P. Eaton has charge of the course, 
“The Contemporary Theatre and Its 
Background,” at the Cambridge School 
of Drama, recently established at Cam- 
bridge. Eaton and W. Hampden are 
among the governors of the school. — 
E. Friedlander is treasurer of the Har- 
vard Club of Cincinnati. — R. Haugh- 
ton is a candidate for the office of di- 
rector of the Alumni Association. — 
R. S. Holland has published, “Sons of 
Seven Cities,” stories of boys of dif- 
ferent sections of the country and dif- 
ferent Macrae, 


historical periods, 


Smith; also, ‘‘The Pirate of the Gulf.” 
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Lippincott. — J. H. Holmes is general 
counsel for the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, with offices at 111 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. — W. L. Holt is with 
the State Department of Health at 
Augusta, Me. — R. W. Kauffman has 
published ‘Barbary Bo,” the fifth of 
the ‘“‘Rowntree Chronicles,” Penn 
Publishing Company; also ‘‘Mad An- 
thony’s Drama,” a Revolutionary Army 
story for boys, Macmillan; also, “‘ Pirate 
Jean,”’ Macaulay Company, New York. 
He is director of the New York Herald- 
Tribune’s Geneva Bureau. His address 
is 7 rue Bellot, Geneva, Switzerland. — 
W. Lichtenstein is general secretary of 
the Conference at Baden-Baden of the 
committee for the Organization of the 
Bank for International Settlements 
provided for under the Young Plan. 
His address abroad is care of Morgan & 
Co., 14 Place Vendome, Paris, Fr. — 
George Manierre, 4th, son of G. 
Manierre, 3d, is a freshman in the 
Harvard Engineering School. — A. G. 
Mason, who since 1907 has _ been 
treasurer of the Whitman Mills, New 
Bedford, has resigned from that office 
and is living at 34 Russell Street, Mil- 
ton. — G. A. Morison is a candidate 
for the Harvard Board of Overseers. — 
A. B. Myrick, Professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Ver- 
mont, has translated (with another), 
“The Filostrato,” by Giovanni Boc- 
caccio, University of Pennsylvania 
Press and Oxford University Press. — 
W. W. Rush is editor and publisher of 
Scientific Living, P.O. Box 137, Elk- 
hart, Ind. — M. Seasongood, ex-mayor 
of Cincinnati, has recently been elected 
president of the Cincinnati Legal Aid 
Society and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Legal Aid Society; he has moved 
his law office to 1616 Union Central 
Building, Cincinnati, O.—T.  B. 
Shertzer is with Kraus Process Incor- 
porated, 110 West 40th Street, New 
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York City. — Dorothy Southworth, 
daughter of S. B. Southworth, was mar- 
ried in June to William Grant Fitch, 
Qd.— A. M. Tozzer, Professor of 
anthropology and curator of Middle 
American archeology and ethnology at 
the Peabody Museum at Harvard, has 
been elected president of the American 
Anthropological Association. — Ad- 
dresses: H. W. Barnum, who is general 
counsel for the Boston Elevated Street 
Railway Company, (home) 233 Chap- 
man Street, Canton. W. Edmunds, a 
vice-president of the First National Old 
Colony Corporation, (business) 67 Milk 
Street, Boston. G. R. Osborne, (home) 
Apartment 200, 50 Charlesgate East, 
Boston. W. Phillips, who has recently 
resigned as Minister to Canada, (home) 
Highover, North Beverly. J. W. Piper, 
6220 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
— Thomas Lawrence Miskell was born 
at Brookline, August 10, 1872, the son 
of Thomas Miskell and Ann (Loftus) 
Miskell. He prepared in the public 
schools of Brookline. On February 5, 
1908, he married, at Chatham, New 
Brunswick, Can., Agnes Keenan, who 
survives him. Since 1904 he had dealt 
in real estate. He died of pneumonia, 
at Brookline on January 5, 1930. — 
Charles Herbert Morrill died of a heart 
attack at his home in Hyannis, on 
November 27, 1929. He was born in 
North Andover, June 1, 1873. He at- 
tended Phillips Andover Academy and 
Bridgewater Normal School. After his 
graduation from Harvard he taught for 
three years at the Normal School at 
New Britain, Conn., and for two years 
at the New Britain High School. Since 
1904 he had taught in the State Normal 
School at Hyannis, and from time to 
time had served as acting principal. He 
was an inspiring teacher and a loyal 
friend. His lovable and kindly person- 
ality caused him to be known among his 
pupils as ‘‘ Uncle Charlie” and his asso- 
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ciation with the young people under his 
tuition exerted on them a lasting influ- 
ence for good. He had been president 
of the Barnstable County Teachers’ 
Association and the State Normal 
School Teachers’ Association. He 
was married June 17, 1902, to Mary 
Elizabeth Wardwell, who is living at 
Hyannis. A son, Charles Wardwell 
Morrill, is a student at the Harvard 
Law School. — Samuel Lyman Mun- 
son, Jr., died at Albany, N.Y., Decem- 
ber 13, 1929. His death was caused by 
pneumonia. Ever since his graduation 
from Harvard Law School he had been 
in the women’s clothing manufacturing 
business in Albany, and for many years 
was president of the S. L. Munson Com- 
pany. He was also a director of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Albany, .secretary 
of the board of managers of the Albany 
Orphan Asylum, and treasurer of Trin- 
ity Settlement, a local charitable insti- 
tution. He was born at Albany, 
May 29, 1878, the son of Samuel L. and 
Susan B. (Hopkins) Munson, and pre- 
pared at Albany Academy. In 1912 he 
married Frances Ludlow Van Deventer 
of Plainfield, N.J. They had two sons 
and two daughters. 


1901 
Joseru O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

Members of the Class and their 
families have arranged to have supper 
together at the Copley Plaza Hotel on 
Saturday, March 8, before the Harvard- 
Yale Hockey Game. ‘Transportation 
will be provided from the Copley Plaza 
Hotel for every one who attends to the 
Hockey Game at the Boston Garden 
and back from the game to the Hotel 
afterwards. Members of the Class and 
their families will be seated together 
at the game. The captain of the Har- 
vard Hockey Team, Eliot T. Putnam, 
is a Son of 1901; and one of the best 
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players on the Team, Charles C. Cun- 
ningham, is also a Son of 1901.—~ 
Lieutenant+Colonel C. J. Swan has been 
elected President of the Corporation of 
the 1980 Convention of the American 
Legion in Boston. This Corporation 
will make all plans and artangements 
for the Convention to be held in Boston 
in October and plansamong other things 
to invite the Prince of Wales and 
Premier Mussolini of Italy to attend 
the Convention as guests of honor. — 
J. S. Lawrence is Treasurer of the New 
England Council. He spoke recently to 
the students of the University of New 
Hampshire urging them to consider the 
advantages of New England before 
deciding to go elsewhere for their life 
work. He was active in the meetings 
of the council in Boston November last 
and was one of the special committee 
appointed by Governor Allen of Massa- 
chusetts to consider the transportation 
facilities of New England in their rela- 
tion to the best interests of New 
England, particularly those of industry 
and agriculture. — T. H. Reed is now 
on leave of absence from his duties as 
Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Michigan and has been 
employed by the Metropolitan Devel- 
opment Committee for the City of 
St. Louis working out a plan for a 
greater St. Louis, which shall include 
all of St. Louis. He is now teaching 
Municipal Government at Harvard and 
has recently addressed various organ- 
izations in Boston suggesting the adop- 
tion of the Borough Plan by the City of 
Boston and its surrounding cities. He 
has been made an officer of the Order of 
Leopold by King Albert of Belgium in 
recognition of his work in connection 
with Belgian history, particularly his 
translation of the Life of Leopold II 
recently published by the Century 
Company under the title of ‘Leopold 
of the Belgians.” —G. C. Shattuck 


sailed in January for Yucatan for the 
purpose of following up medical in- 
vestigations initiated last year by the 
Department of Tropical Medicine of 
Harvard and conducted under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington, D.C. He expects to be 
away for a period of at least three 
months. — W. E. Hocking recently 
addressed members of the Boston 
Elementary Schools Principals’ Asso- 
ciation on the matter of “‘ The Creative 
Use of the Curriculum.”’ — S. S. Drury 
has been nominated as a candidate for 
Overseer for Harvard College and R. E. 
Goodwin has been nominated as a can- 
didate for membership in the Harvard 
Fund Council. — Courtenay Crocker 
has been appointed honorary consul for 
Japan, in Boston. He is President of 
the Japan Society of Boston and was 
for two years adviser in foreign affairs 
to the Siamese Government. He has 
served in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature and is a former President of the 
Republican Club of Massachusetts. — 
James Lawrence and C. J. Swan are 
members of the Committee of the 
Harvard Club of Boston who arranged 
for the dinner of the victorious Harvard 
Football Team of 1901. — Waddill 
Catchings and W. T. Foster, joint 
authors of the “Road to Plenty” and 
numerous other books in which they 
developed the idea of an expenditure of 
public funds for necessary public works 
during periods of business recession 
have received editorially and otherwise 
much praise and favorable comment 
upon the adoption of a scheme by 
President Hoover based upon the ideas 
advanced by them. — H. S. Whiton 
is at 1614 Colfax Street, Evanston, IIl. 
He is a designer of steam plants and is 
associated with the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation. He 
has a son, Robert Wyer Whiton, born 
June 29, 1928. — A. H. Morse is at 
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263 McGregor Ave., Cincinnati, O. He 
is consulting mechanical engineer with 
the Baldwin Company, Cincinnati, O. 
— B. T. B. Hyde is at 558 Camino del 
Monte Sal, Santa Fé, N.Mex. — 
H. J. L. Frank is at 7610 Joseph Cam- 
pau Ave., Detroit, Mich. He is the 
president of the Bulldog Electric Pro- 
ducts Company. His oldest son, Wil- 
liam Henry Frank, was married on 
November 19, 1928, to Ruth H. Lam- 
bert of Detroit. —G. F. Davis left in 
August for a trip around the world upon 
which he expects to be absent from 
Windsor, Vt., for at least one year. — 
C. H. Dutton is assistant structural 
engineer for the United Electric Rail- 
ways Company of Providence, R.I. 
— A. B. Edwards is assistant engineer 
of the Division of Metropolitan Plan- 
ning of the City of Boston and resides 
at 4 West Cedar Street, Boston. — 
F. A. Eustis is engaged in engineering 
lines. The company of which he is the 
head has recently taken over a sec- 
ondary lead business and is now in the 
process of taking on new chemical lines. 
His office is at 131 State Street. Boston. 
—S. F. Rockwell is treasurer and 
managing director of Davis and Furber 
Machine Company, manufacturers of 
textile machinery, and lives at North 
Andover. — A. B. Hendricks, Jr., is at 
the Pittsfield Works of the General 
Electric Company and is an outstand- 
ing engineer of high tension devices. — 
W. B. Wheelwright is president of the 
Safeway Sales Corporation, Farragut 
126 Massachusetts 
Boston, manufacturers of Wheelwright 
safeway mailers. He has moved the 
offices of the William Bond Wheel- 
wright Associates, advertising and sales 


Building, Ave., 


promotion counsel, from 270 Congress 
Street to the above address. — C. M. 
Rotch has recently become a partner 
in the firm of F. L. Dabney & Company 
with offices at 50 Congress Street, Bos- 
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ton. He has a son, Walter Rotch, born 
on November 19 — W. E. Hocking re- 
cently published through Scribner an 
elementary book on philosophy en- 
titled “‘ Types of Philosophy.” — W. H. 
Lyon has written (with another) a book 
entitled “‘Edward Coke,” a biography 
of the famous lawyer, judge, and com- 
mentator, with the story of his rivalry 
with Bacon, accounts of some famous 
trials, and other matters. This has been 
published by Houghton Mifflin. — 
Arthur Pope has recently published 
through the Harvard University Press 
a book entitled ‘‘ An Introduction to the 
Language of Drawing and Painting.” 
— A. E. Wier is the editor of two books 
entitled ‘Chopin § at 
“Grieg at Home.” 


Home” and 
These two books 
are in the “ Master-Composer”” series 
published by Appleton. He has also 
published a book entitled ‘* Modern 
Organ Pieces,’ containing about one 
hundred arrangements for the organ. — 


Warwick Greene died at _ Boston, 
November 18, 1929. His death fol- 
lowed a surgical operation. He was 


born in Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 18, 1879, the son of the late Major- 
General Francis V, Greene, and Belle 
Eugenie (Chevallie) Greene, the latter 
now residing in New York City. From 
1910 to 1915 Greene was director of the 
Bureau of Public Works at Manila, 
Philippine Islands. He was also di- 
rector of the war relief commission of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in 1916. 
Greene’s war work was largely con- 
fined to Red Cross activities and avia- 
tion. He served with the American 
Red Cross Commission in France and 
Belgium from June through August, 
1917. He was commissioned a major of 
the aviation section, Signal Corps, in 
September of that year, assigned to the 
office of the assistant chief of the air 
service, appointed executive assistant, 
and transferred to the office of the chief 
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of the supply section, air service, in 
December. He was promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel in March, 1919, and 
later was attached to the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, in 
Paris. Subsequently he was appointed 
chief of the mission to the Baltic, Rus- 
sia. He was discharged from the serv- 
ice, in France, in October, 1919. 
After the war he became associated 
with the New England Oil Refining 
Company, of which he became presi- 
dent. Later he was vice-president of 
the Petroleum Heat and Power Com- 
pany of Boston. At the time of his 
death he was associated with some of 
the business enterprises in which W. 
Cameron Forbes, ’92, is interested. 
Greene was unmarried and lived in 
Boston. — Clarence Rhodes Saunders 
died at Cambridge, November 7, 1929. 
He was run down and fatally injured by 
an automobile. He was a coal expert in 
Cleveland, but recently had been doing 
special work in Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. He 
was born at Cleveland, October 19, 
1878, the son of Arnold C. and Libby 
(Damon) Saunders, and prepared at 
the University School in that city. — 
Morgan Francis Hewitt died at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., July 20, 1929. He had 
been for twenty years in the wholesale 
paper supply business in Minneapolis. 
Directly after his graduation, he joined 
his father in the woolen business in 
Menasha, Wis., but in 1908 he went to 
Minneapolis and organized the paper 
supply company with which he was 
thereafter connected. He was born at 
Neenah, Wis., March 28, 1876, the son 
of William P. and Mary (Brewer) 
Hewitt, and prepared at Phillips An- 
dover Academy. In 1908 he married 
Anna E. Schott. — James M. Hanson, 
son of C. T. Hanson, was married at 
Upper Montclair, N.J., November 2, 
1929, to Miss Katharine Lee Thomas. — 





A son, Frederick Daniell Barnes, was 
born January 14, 1930, to J. H. 
Barnes and Marguerite (Daniell) 
Barnes. — C. P. Rollins attended the 
November meeting of the Harvard 
Club of New Haven at which Dr. 
Marvin A. Stevens, head coach of foot- 
ball at Yale, spoke of the football situ- 
ation. —C. A. MacDonald attended 
the October and November dinners of 
the Harvard Club of Tokyo. He is 
vice-president of the Club. —G. W. 
Smith and G. O. Thacher attended the 
annual football luncheon of the Santa 
Barbara Harvard Club. — J. A. Gray- 
don attended the November meeting 
and dinner of the Harvard Club of 
Cincinnati. — W. H. McGrath and 
H. C. Force attended the annual 
joint meeting of the Harvard Club of 
Seattle held in conjunction with the 
Yale Club of that City on the day of 
the Harvard-Yale football game, at 
which meeting H. C. Force marked the 
progress of the play on a diagram, as 
usual. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTELL, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

A meeting of the 1902 Fathers and 
Sons Association was held on February 
9, 1930, in the Blue Hills Reservation. 
About twenty-five sons of the Class 
now in Harvard College and ten 
fathers attended. After a five-mile 
tramp through the Blue Hills, the com- 
pany took luncheon at the Milton 
Club. There are sixty-two sons of the 
Class enrolled in the Association, as 
follows: freshmen, 17; sophomores, 23; 
juniors, 14; seniors 8. — A. L. Snyder 
is with the Union Electric Light & 
Power Co., 12th and Locust Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. — M. E. Champion is 
director of the Menominee County 
Child Health Demonstration under the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan. His 
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present address is Menominee, Mich. — 
R. W. Goelet’s address is 18 East 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y.—B. C. 
Luce’s mail address is 100 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. — B. P. James’s 
new address is 135 Pembrook Street, 
Boston. —Samuel Wyllys Wryllys- 
Pomeroy died June 28, 1929, at the 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn., 
from an attack of cerebral-meningitis. 
Wyllys-Pomeroy prepared at Eton 
School, Windsor, England, and attended 
Harvard College, 1898-1902. After 
leaving College he engaged in the 
business of coal mining in Coalgate, 
Oklahoma, where he was also inter- 
ested in banking. After retiring from 
active business he devoted himself to 
the management of family estates. In 
1923 he married Margaret Winthrop 
Haight of Lenox, who survives him. 
Since his marriage he had made his 
home in Newport, R.I. and Lenox. 
Outside of his business he was inter- 
ested in sports and travel. While he 
lived in Oklahoma grouse hunting was 
his main diversion and he had traveled 
around the world and had made several 
trips to England. By disposition he was 
modest and reticent as to himself and 
his affairs, and few of his classmates 
knew of his accomplishments in busi- 
ness or good deeds as a citizen. The 
following quotation from the notice of 
his death published in the Coalgate 
(Okla.) Courier shows the esteem in 
which he was held by the people among 
whom he lived for twenty years. “He 
was a good man, a progressive citizen, 
and a man who was great for charity. 
There were many in this community 
who received help from ‘Jack’ Pom- 
eroy, but they never knew the relief 
Only a few of his 
His 
many friends here regret to hear of his 
death because he was honored and loved 
by all who knew him.” 


him. 


came from 
closest friends knew of his acts. 
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1903 

Rocer Ernst, Sec. 

50 Federal St., Boston 
F. H. Appleton, Jr., is acting as Class 
Secretary during the absence of Roger 
Ernst abroad. —F. A. Croston is 
treasurer of Kabatznick’s Art and Gift 
Shop, 484 Boylston Street, Boston. 
His home address is 20 Lime Street, 
Boston. — F. C. Mason on May 1, 
1929, became associated with Conti- 
nental Illinois Company, Inc., 20 Pine 
Street, New York City, an investment 
house which is affiliated with the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Chicago. His home address is 
193 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
— John Cunningham Waterbury died 
at Weehawken, N.J., December 20, 


1929. He was born in New York on 
March 22, 1880, the third son of 
James M. and Kate A. (Furman) 
Waterbury. He went to Groton 


School in 1893, graduated in 1899, and 
entered Harvard that autumn with the 
Class of 1903, but left College at the end 
of his sophomore year to go into the 
family business, The Waterbury Rope 
Company of New York. After the 
death of his older brother, many years 
ago, he was the only member of the 
family actively interested in the busi- 
ness, and he stayed with it all his life 
and was treasurer of the company 
when he died. In 1920 he married 
Sarah B. Roberts-Lawton. They lived 
in New York and for the past few years 
had spent the summers at Newport, 
R.I. Born with a fine intelligence, of a 
rather original turn of mind, and, when 
he chose to exercise it, a strong will, 
Waterbury was at leader 
without effort and without apparently 
any desire to lead. In his last year at 
Groton he became senior prefect, and 
captain of the football team, and 
ranked high in his studies. While at 
College and afterwards he lived a some- 


school a 
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what retired life. He had a large group 
of friends, to whom his friendship meant 
much. One might not see him for 
years, but on meeting him one felt at 
once the old charm of the gay and origi- 
nal spirit that contributed so much to 
the happiness of many of us those first 
two years at Harvard. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 

1904 men attended recent meetings 
of Harvard Clubs as follows: Harvard 
Club of Dallas, Tex., annual meeting 
held on November 23, W. W. Fisher 
and J. B. Horne; Harvard Club of Con- 
necticut, dinner on evening of Decem- 
ber 19, W. P. Grant and W. M. John- 
son; Harvard Club of Cleveland, an- 
nual picnic held on September 21, R. R. 
Alexander and W. K. Gunn; Harvard 
Club of New Jersey, annual fall smoker 
held on November 19, C. C. Lane 
chairman of the smoker committee); 
Harvard Club of Santa Barbara, an- 
nual football luncheon held on Novem- 
ber 23, Russell Ray and Hamilton 
Thacher; Harvard Club of New Haven, 
meeting held on November 15, F. G. 
Brinsmade; Harvard Club of Cincin- 
nati, annual meeting and dinner held on 
December 12, J. V. Gano; Harvard 
Club of Cleveland, luncheon for Dean 
George H. Edgell of the Harvard Ar- 
chitectural School, at the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland, on January 7, W. C. 
Keough. — H. H. Ballard was reélected 
of the Harvard Alumni 
Chorus at its annual meeting held on 
October 15. — H. H. Bond has formed 
a partnership for the practice of law 
with William J. Donovan, formerly an 
assistant attorney-general, with offices 


Bond 


secretary 


in Washington and New York. 


will continue his connection with his 
Boston law firm. — F. W. Catlett was 
reélected 


president of the Harvard 
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Club of Seattle at its annual joint 
meeting with the Yale Club of Seattle, 
held at the University Club in that 
city on November 23. — M. C. Fisher 
was elected treasurer of the Harvard 
Club of New Bedford at the annual 
meeting of the Club held on December 
12. — H. M. Hale, who is the engineer 
in charge of the first section of the 
Nassau Street subway in New York 
City, gave an interesting talk on the 
details of the underpinning of the 
buildings along that route at the meet- 
ing of the Harvard Engineering Society 
held on October 24 at the Harvard 
Club of New York City. — Frederick 
Holdsworth has been elected president 
of the Bay State Mortgage Corporation 
to succeed George U. Crocker, who 
died on November 5. — R. M. Hull of 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange 
spoke on “Apartment Houses” at a 
meeting of the Boston University class 
in real estate methods, on October 21. 
— B. P. P. Moseley is the recipient of 
the medal offered by Albert C. Bur- 
rage, ’83, president of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, for the most 
attractive porch garden con- 
structed during the year. Moseley’s 
summer home is at Ipswich. — R. W. 
Rivers and his wife are spending the 
winter in California at San Ysidro 
Ranch, Santa Barbara, where they will 
be until May.—A. A. Roff was 
elected one of the vice-presidents of the 
Harvard Association of Eastern New 
York at its annual meeting held on 
June 26, 1929. — F. D. Roosevelt has 
been appointed a member of the na- 
tional advisory committee of the Insti- 
tute of Law, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. — E. A. Rust has been elected 
president of the Boston Children’s 
Friend Society of Boston, the oldest 
society of its kind in the country. — 
S. B. Trainer was reélected secretary- 
treasurer of the Harvard Club of 
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Toronto at its annual dinner and meet- 
ing held on December 4. — C. E. Lake- 
man resigned on December 1 as assist- 
ant director of publications of the Com- 
monwealth Fund and has opened an 
office for printing business at 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. He is 
associated with the Commonwealth 
Press, Worcester, and with the George 
Grady Press, Inc., of New York City, 
and is specializing in printing and publi- 
cation service for educational and social 
welfare organizations. — C. G. Dodge 
retired from the firm of White, Weld 
& Co. on December 31. He has opened 
an office of his own at 15 Broad Street, 
New York City. — Books by 1904 
men: J. B. Egan, “Wings of Flame.” 
Children’s stories. Winston. Pages, 
346. Price $2. Also, “New Found 
Tales.” Folk tales. Winston. Pages, 
352. Price $2. — A. P. Usher, Professor 
of Economics and tutor in the Division 
of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics at Harvard, “A History of 
Mechanical Inventions.” McGraw- 
Hill. Pages, 390. Price $5. — P. W. 
Bridgman, Hollis Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy at 
Harvard, is the author of an article 
entitled “‘Permanent Elements in the 
Flux of Present-Day Physics,’ pub- 
lished in the January 10 issue of Science. 
The article was originally the address he 
gave as retiring vice-president and 
chairman of Section B — Physies — of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at the meeting 
of the Association held in Des Moines, 
in December, 1929.—L. E. 
Snowman’s address is 155 South Street, 
Stamford. He is comptroller of the 


Iowa, 


Petroleum Heat and Power Company, 
whose principal manufacturing plant 
is in that city. — Alexander E. Rose 
died at Newburyport, on September 3, 
1929, as the result of an automobile 
He practised law in Boston 


accident. 
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until 1921. He was out of touch with 
the Class since our Decennial and for 
many years he has been “‘lost”’ to the 
Class. He was born in Russia, Novem- 


ber 14, 1881, the son of Max and 
Fannie Rose, and prepared at the 
English High School, Boston. — 


George Sidney Greenfield died at 
New York City, September 25, 1929. 
He was born in New York City on 
April 25, 1882, the son of George J. and 
Mary M. (Dustan) Greenfield, and 
prepared at the Pomfret School. After 
a short business career in the contract 
department of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company in Bos- 
ton, an employment which was termi- 
nated by illness, he passed the summer 
months of various subsequent years in 
search of health and recreation in the 
British Isles and on the Continent of 
Europe. Of late years he had made 
New York his headquarters, though 
much time had been spent in travel in 
this country and in Canada. In 1907 he 
was married to Sara Anne Ford of New 
York, but they were later divorced. In 
1928 he married Jane Elliott Phillips. 
— Clarence Edward Marsh died at Mel- 
rose, November 5, 1929. He had been 
for many years a chemist with the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, 
in Boston. His home was in Melrose. 
He was born at Amherst, June 27, 1882, 
the son of Edward B. and Emma R. 
(Wiggin) Marsh, and prepared at the 
Melrose High School. In 1910 he mar- 
ried Gertrude S. Stiles of Melrose. 
They had one daughter. — Kendall 
Kerfoot Smith died at Providence, R.1., 
November 26, 1929. At the time of his 
death he was David Benedict Professor 
of Greek Literature and History, and 
head of the Department of Greek and 
Latin Classics, at Brown University. 
From 1909 to 1915 he was an instructor 
in the Classics at Harvard, but in the 
latter year he went to Brown as assist- 
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ant professor; in 1923 he was made as- 
sociate professor, and in 1927 suc- 
ceeded Professor F. G. Allinson as head 
of the Department. Smith had studied 
at the American School of Classical 
Antiquities in Athens, and was after- 
wards a member of the committee in 
charge of that institution. He spent 
the year 1918 with the Greek army in 
the mountain passes of that country, 
where he established Y.M.C.A. huts. 
He had written articles for various 
Classical journals and was also the 
author of ‘‘ When Greek Quotes Greek.” 
He was born at Fitchburg, Septem- 
ber 24, 1882, the son of Emelius W. and 
Emma L. (Crocker) Smith, and pre- 
pared at the Durfee High School, Fall 
River. In 1913, he married Priscilla M. 
Lowry of Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; she sur- 
vives, with three daughters. Three 
brothers, Harold C. Smith, ’07, Regi- 
nald H. Smith, 710, and Cecil H. Smith, 
15, also survive. — Warren Mead 
Wright died in Boston, November 29, 
1929. He was a prominent citizen of 
Watertown, and had served on the 
Board of Health and the School Com- 
mittee of that town; he had also been 
chairman of the Republican Town 
Committee and a trustee of the Water- 
town Savings Bank. He was a director 
of the Dwinnell-Wright Company, 
manufacturers of coffee, Boston. He 
was born at Concord, October 3, 1882, 
the son of George S. and Emma A. 
(Mead) Wright, and prepared at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy. In 1910 he mar- 
ried Helen G. Robinson of Watertown; 
she survives, with four daughters. He 
and his wife and daughter Mary were 
present at the Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
of our Class last June. — Frank Gair 
Macomber, Jr., died in New York, N.Y., 
on December 23, 1929. He had been in 
poor health for some time. His business 
career started in London at Lloyd’s, 
where he remained for a year. He then 
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settled in New York and became con- 
nected with the firm of Johnson & 
Higgens, then with his father’s insur- 
ance firm in Boston, and later again in 
New York. At the time of his death he 
was president of Macomber Company, 
Ine., New York, and vice-president of 
Frank Gair Macomber, Inc., Boston. 
During the war he served with the In- 
fantry, C.O.T.S., Camp Lee, Va. He 
was born at Boston on January 9, 1883, 
the son of Frank Gair Macomber and 
Clara Elizabeth (Robinson) Macomber, 
and prepared at Noble and Greenough’s 
School. In 1909 he married Constance 
M. Wilcock of Boston. They had two 
sons, Frank Gair, 3d, and Ogden Reed. 
He and his wife were later divorced. 
In 1919 he married Winifred S. Hub- 
bard in London. For many years he 
lived at Mount Kisco, N.Y. His wife, 
both sons, and a sister survive. — The 
Secretary has pluckily consented to 
accompany his wife and minor son on a 
trip to the Riviera and Morocco and is 
about to sail as this issue of the Mac- 
AZINE goes to press. He sincerely trusts 
that the affairs of the Class will muddle 
along somehow or other until the latter 
part of April, when he will again take 
up his active duties. 


1965 
Cuartes E. Mason, See. 
80 State St, Boston 

The outstanding piece of class news 
is the appointment of W. S. Gifford as 
Chief Marshal for Commencement 
next June. Of all our classmates Gif- 
ford has achieved a position in the 
business world more responsible and 
prominent than any one else has at- 
tained. While we have a larger number 
of able and prominent men than most 
classes, all of whom would have been 
suitable for this signal honor, we are all 
agreed that he is our outstanding figure, 
and we are proud to have him as a 
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classmate, and to have had him re- 
warded with this great mark of dis- 
tinction. — When the Locker Building 
at Soldier’s Field burned down, an- 
other 1905 man, whose name has been 
associated with gigantic financial deals, 
immediately donated a new building to 
replace it. Clarence Dillon for some 
time has planned to give a new Locker 
Building, or field house, but when the 
catastrophe occurred he was glad to 
have the announcement of his gift 
released in the public press. — A mag- 
azine called Our Time has already 
found its way to your hands. The com- 
mittee in charge of this is planning to 
send out three more numbers between 
now and Commencement. This mag- 
azine will bring to you all the plans for 
our reunion, and we hope that it will 
interest you to such an extent that all 
classmates with their wives and children 
will flock to Cambridge in June. — It 
was a great shock to us all, after having 
rejoiced with W. C. Richmond over 
the birth of his son, Robert Standish, 
on January 8, 1930, to learn the sad 
news of his wife’s death on January 
18th. — F. D. Putnam has resigned as 
Senior Assistant Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts, and has resumed the 
general practice of law in an office in 
the Statler Building, Boston. — Gor- 
ham Brooks has resigned as Deputy 
Treasurer of Harvard College, which 
position he has held since 1914. — T. J. 
Damon of Constantinople has resigned 
his position with the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, and has opened at 52 East 56th 
Street, New York City, Galleries for 
the exhibition and sale of Eastern Med- 
iterranean art objects. — A. W. Locke 
is on leave from his duties as Professor 
of Music at Smith College for the cur- 
rent academic year. — B. S. Prentice 
has been reélected a trustee and presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. — The 
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“Chicago Bunch” continues to hold its 
fortnightly lunches, and welcomes any 
member of the class traveling through 
Chicago. W. O. Batchelder says that 
he will be glad to have a meeting at any 
time for any classmate on two days’ 
notice. 


1906 
Wituram H. Nye, Sec. 
178 Tremont St., Boston 

Clark King died at Vevey, Switzer- 
land, January 2, 1930. He was born in 
Boston on December 29, 1883, the son 
of Samuel Gelston and Alice Tyler 
(Clark) King. He attended Milton 
Academy and prepared for College at 
Noble and Greenough’s School. After 
graduation from College he studied 
architecture at the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences for one year and 
afterwards in Paris. Continual ill 
health prevented him from active prac- 
tice or business. In recent years he had 
traveled and lived abroad most of the 
time except during the World War 
when he worked at the Boston head- 
quarters of the Red Cross. For over a 
year before his death, he was seriously 
ill. He married on January 27, 1911, at 
Seville, Spain, Ana de Zafra, who sur- 
vives him. — H. E. Winlock was ap- 
pointed Curator of the Egyptian De- 
partment, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, last October. He is also 
Director of the Egyptian Expedition. 
— F. C. Taylor, of Porter and Taylor, 
announces the removal of their law 
offices to Lincoln Building, 60 East 
42d Street, New York City. —G. Q. 
Peters’s new address is care of Castle & 
Cooke, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


1907 
Setu T. Gano, Sec. 
199 Washington St., Boston 
W. W. Aldrich, who has been since 
1919 a member of the law firm of Mur- 
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ray, Aldrich and Roberts, New York 
City, has been made president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. He has been a director of that 
bank since its merger with the Sea- 
board National Bank last fall. He is 
also a director of the Bankers Trust 
Company, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, Rio Grande Junction, West- 
ern Maryland, and the Western Pacific 
Railways, and of the Equitable East- 
ern Banking Corporation. — A second 
daughter, Nancy Emerson Burns, was 
born April 11, 1929, at Capetown, South 
Africa, to William Burns, and Elinor 
(Prudden) Burns (Vassar, 12). Burns 
will return to America in 1930 and 
thereafter remain in this country. He 
has been for three years in Northern 
Rhodesia as manager of the N’Changa 
Copper Mines, Ltd., and of the Rhode- 
sian Congo Border Concession, Ltd. — 
W. T. Bentley, principal of the Bel- 
mont and Converse Schools, Malden, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Daniels School in that city. He will 
take up his new duties on February 2, 
1930. — A daughter was born, Novem- 
ber 6, 1929, to Mr. and Mrs. C. V. 
Briggs. — C. H. Haring, Professor of 
Latin-American History and Econom- 
ics at Harvard, spoke on ‘South Amer- 
ican Politics and their Relation to 
Europe”’ at the annual fall meeting of 
the New England History Teachers’ 
Association, held in Boston on No- 
vember 2. — W. M. Canady is presi- 
dent of the United States Advertising 
Corporation, Home Bank Building, 
Toledo, O. —J. H. Means, Jackson 
Professor of Clinical Medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School, and E. P. 
Richardson, John Homans Professor of 
Surgery at the School, are the authors 
of a book entitled “Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Diseases of the Thyroid 
Gland,” published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York City. — F. H. 





Warner, Jr., is living at 110 St. Paul’s 
Road, Ardmore, Pa. — Orme Wilson, 
Jr., was promoted on May 23, 1929, 
from second to first secretary of the 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires, 
Argentine, and subsequently was trans- 
ferred to the Department of State at 
Washington. — E. M. Keays is head of 
the Eldred M. Keays Company, in- 
vestment advisory service, 105 Wells 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. — The busi- 
ness address of J. M. R. Lyeth, is 41 
Broad St., New York City. —S. L. 
Kahn has been designated chairman of 
a commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas to administer a real 
estate license law passed by the Legis- 
lature of the current year. — B. H. B. 
Draper of Hopedale has been reap- 
pointed to the Board of Managers of the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
—G. B. Francis is a member of the 
firm of Shattuck, Bangs and Davis, 
attorneys and counselors at law, 42 
Broadway, New York City. The firm 
name was formerly Shattuck, Bangs 
and Winant. — Livingston Phelps has 
resigned from the United States diplo- 
matic service in Rome and is now living 
at 26 Avenue Henri Martin, Paris, Fr. 
— Max Goldberg spoke on February 10 
on the “Contribution of the Chosen 
Race to Civic Government,” in a series 
of lectures arranged by the Essex In- 
stitute and the Peabody Museum, both 
of Salem, to introduce the approaching 
celebration of the tercentenary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. — D. H. Howie, secretary of 
Lee, Higginson Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, has been appointed executive sec- 
retary of the committee of thirty 
appointed by the Governors of the New 
England States to develop a railroad 
policy for this section of the country, 
particularly the consolidation of the 
New England railroads. He has re- 
signed his position with the Lee, Hig- 
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ginson Trust Company in order to 
devote all his time to his new duties. — 
Du Bois Beale, LL.B., New York Law 
School, 1909, died on February 1, at his 
Beale 
prepared for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and upon his graduation in 
1907 studied law at the New York Law 
School, where he received his degree in 
1909. 
practice of law, to which he had since 


home in Scarsdale, New York. 


He immediately entered the 


been devoted. Previous to the entry of 
the United States into the Great War 
he served with the Fuel Administration 
at Washington, and later was Red Cross 
Representative with the 32d and 78th 
Division overseas. Beale was a thor- 
ough, loyal, and active Harvard man. 
His sterling qualities and attractive 
personality make his loss genuinely 
felt by his classmates and friends. He 
is survived by his widow, Marjorie 
Ditmars Beale. 


1910 
Leon M. Litt te, Sec. 
135 Devonshire St., Boston 

A son, Minton Warren, was born, 
July 25, to M. M. Warren and Sarah 
(Robbins) Warren. — Stanley Cobb, 
Bullard Professor of Neuropathology 
at the Harvard Medical School, who 
formerly lived in Ponkapoag, is now 
building a house at 334 Adams Street, 
Milton. — Freeman Day is with the 
law firm of Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & 
Platt, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. — Howard Morris has been 
elected a director of the American 
Transformer Company of Newark, 
N.J. — W. T. Van Nostrand has been 
elected a director of the New Bedford 
Country Club. — A daughter, Julianne 
Mears, was born at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, August 3, 1929, to E. G. Mears 
and Sarah (Chute) Mears. Mears, who 
is Professor of Geography and Inter- 
national Trade at the Graduate School 
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of Business at Stanford University, has 
been visiting professor at the Post- 
graduate Institute of International 
Studies at Geneva during the first half 
of the current academic year. He will 
now be visiting professor at universi- 
ties in Syria, Austria, Scotland, Turkey, 
and Greece. He will return to Stanford 
University in September, 1930. — A. J. 
Onderdonk is a collector of book plates. 
He would like to correspond with others 
interested in that field. His address 
is IV. Argentinier-strasse 4, Vienna, 
Austria. — B. G. Whitmore, who was 
from 1922 to 1928 Professor of Govern- 
ment in the pre-medical division of 
Tufts College, is now Associate Profes- 
sor of Government at Smith College. — 
A daughter, Lydia Hurd, was born, 
December 8, 1929, to J. C. Hurd and 
Mary K. (Hough) Hurd. — J. J. Marks 
is with the Federal Securities Corpo- 
ration, Memphis, Tenn. — Susanne 
Grantland Tilney, wife of R. W. Tilney, 
died at Santa Fé, N. Mex., December 3, 
1929.— J. T. 
admitted as a general partner in the 
firm of Spencer Trask & Co., bank- 
ers, 50 Congress Street, Boston. — A 
daughter, Constance Large, was born, 
December 27, 1929, to Mr. and Mrs. 
P. T. Large.— Ward Shepard has 
received the first price of $1000, offered 
by an anonymous donor, through the 


Nightingale has been 


Society of American Foresters, for the 
best statement of the forest situation 
in the United States today and for the 
solution of the forest problems in the 
country. Shepard’s article, entitled 
“Coéperative Control: a Proposed 
Solution of the Forest Problem,”’ will be 
published in the Journal of Forestry. — 
J. E. Thayer, Jr., has been reélected a 
trustee for a four-year term of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton. —C. D. Osborne, mayor of 
Auburn, N.Y., has been chosen by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, ’04, 
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of New York, as conservation com- 
missioner of the State. As holder of 
that office, Osborne will be head of the 
State Water Power Commission. The 
conservation department, through its 
Division of Parks, also controls and 
supervises the development of the 
State’s extensive system of public 
parks, and, through its Division of 
Lands and Forests, the State’s large 
forest preserve. 


1912 
Raymonp S. WitErxs, Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 

A daughter and second child, Helen 
Barbara Bernstein, was born July 4, 
1929, to Israel Bernstein and Rebecca 
(Thurman) Bernstein. Their first child 
is a son, Sumner Thurman Bernstein. 
Bernstein is a lawyer in Portland, Me. 
—A third daughter was born October 
18 to R. M. Blackall and Dorothy 
(Brewer) Blackall. Blackall is an archi- 
tect and engineer with offices at 75 
State Street, Boston. — The address of 
N. C. Bolton is 1550 Hanna Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. — A. D. Brigham’s law 
firm is now called Peaslee and Brigham, 
with offices at 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. — E. C. Brown is a lawyer with 
office at 1218 Roanoke Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. —S. H. Cross has been 
made head of the Department of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures at Harvard 
University. — Dr. R. M. Ferry has 
been designated as one of the six house 
masters at Harvard College. — Paul 
Gifford has been elected treasurer of the 
Bourne Mills, Fall River. — F. C. Gray 
has been elected president of the Lee, 
Higginson Trust Company, Boston. — 
The address of L. I. Grinnell is 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. — M. L. 
Hart has been elected president of the 
Columbus Real Estate Mortgage Com- 
pany, 66 East Broad Street, Columbus, 
O. — John Hoar is treasurer of the Na- 








tional Protective Association, 38 New- 
bury Street, Boston. — T. R. Kendall 
is president of the Harvard Engineering 
Society. — A son and second child, 
Robert Drewes Langmann was born 
April 3, 1929, to Dr. A. G. Langmann 
and Margot (Hesse) Langmann. Lang- 
mann is an instructor in the diseases of 
children at Columbia University and an 
adjunct attending physician at the 
Babies’ Hospital, New York City. — 
M. C. O’Neill has been elected mayor 
of Everett, for a two-year term. — A 
daughter and second child was born 
October 20 to C. S. Parker and Mary 
(Landreth) Parker. Parker is Associate 
Professor of French at the University of 
Maine. — Dr. C. W. Peabody is en- 
gaged in private practice with offices at 
571 Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Pea- 
body specializes in bone and joint 
surgery. —S. J. Rashken is with the 
Hancock Tire Company, 2201 Grand 
River Ave., Detroit, Mich. — David 
Rubin’s residence address is 1059 South 
Wilton Place, Los Angeles, Cal. — A 
third daughter was born July 7, 1929, to 
John Swan and Helen (Ross) Swan. 
Swan is with William H. Swan & Sons, 
Inc., ship chandlers, Norfolk, Va. 
He lives at 1146 Larchmont Crescent, 
Norfolk. — R. M. F. Townsend is con- 
sulting engineer and geologist for John 
Hayes Hammond and the Mexican 
Seaboard Oil Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City. Townsend lives at 4 East 
95th Street, New York.—D. M. 
Watchmaker and N. A. Heller have 
formed a partnership for the practice of 
law under the name of Watchmaker and 
Heller, with offices at $33 Washington 
Street, Boston. Heller is a member of 
the Boston Transit Commission. — R. 
A. Wells is assistant manager of the 
Bemis Bag Company’s new cotton mill 
and village at Bemiston Station, Talla- 
dega, Ala. — A third son, Herbert 
Putnam Wilkins, was born January 10 
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to R. S. Wilkins and Louisa (Aldrich) 
Wilkins. — Almy Dwight Washburn 
was born at Woburn, November 1, 
1888, the son of Charles H. Washburn 
and Louisa W. (Chaffin) Washburn. He 
died at Concord, January 5, 1930. He 
prepared for College at Boston Latin 
School. Since graduation he had de- 
voted his entire time to teaching; at the 
time of his death he was headmaster of 
the upper school at Rivers School, 
Brookline, where he had taught chemis- 
try and mathematics for ten years. In 
1921 he married Marian Wheeler of 
Concord, who with his parents, a sister 
and three brothers, survives. 


1913 
Wa ter Turts, See. 
Worcester County Nat’] Bank, Worcester 

P. B. Halstead has recently become 
secretary of the Cotton-Textile Inst., 
Inc., 320 Broadway, New York City. — 
A. L. Newton is Tax Counsel with the 
law firm of Nutter, McClennen and Fish, 
161 Devonshire Street, Boston, formerly 
Dunbar, Miller and McClennen. — E. 
D. Smith, Professor of Industrial En- 
gineering at Yale University, spoke at 
the Old South Forum, Boston, on the 
subject of “‘Mass Production and the 
Lives of Men.” — H. J. Smith is presi- 
dent of the Smith Mortgage Company, 
203 Mills-Fraser Bldg., Santa Monica, 
Cal. He lives at 760 Hartzell Street, 
Pacific Palisades, Cal. — H. M. Warren, 
2d, is treasurer and manager of Pavi- 
mentos Warrenite-Bitulithic S.A.E., a 
Spanish company organized for the 
purpose of constructing pavements. 
His address is Calle Marti 4, Valencia, 
Spain. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 


A son, Richard Burdett, was born to 
H. W. Birch and Mrs. Birch on June 8, 
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1929. — R. W.Searle’s business address 
is care of Hornblower and Weeks, 60 
Congress Street, Boston. — Change in 
firm name: P. H. Smart, McAlpin, 
Sprague, Merle-Smith and Smart, 57 
William Street, New York. — Fu-Yun 
Chang writes from Shanghai as fol- 
lows: “‘ After graduation I entered the 
Harvard Law School and received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1917. Studied one 
more year in the Law School and re- 
turned to China in the fall of 1918. Im- 
mediately I joined the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and at the same time was 
Lecturer on Law in Peking University, 
Served as Secretary for Chinese High 
Commission in Siberia, 1919-20; Secre- 
tary to the Chinese Delegation to the 
Washington Conference; Director of the 
Marine Department, 1922; President 
of University of Communications, 1923- 
24. Married Miss Li Kuo Chin in 
September 1923; no children. Since 
January 7, 1928, have been Director 
General of Customs under the Na- 
tional Government and concurrently 
Chairman of the National Tariff Com- 
mission. My address is National Tariff 
Commission, Customs Building, Shang- 
hai.” 


1916 
WELts BLANncnHarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

H. C. Gruwell, who is a_ vice- 
president of the Peoples’ Bank and 
Trust Co., Seattle, Wash., is also execu- 
tive vice-president of the Peoples’ First 
Avenue Bank, a subsidiary which the 
former bank opened on October 1, 
1929. — K. E. Pote is district manager 
of the Pittsburgh territory for the Riley 
Stoker Corporation, with an office at 
1419 Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh. He lives at 259 Melwood 
Street, Pittsburgh. — L. P. Hammett 
is Associate Professor of Chemistry at 
Columbia University. He is the author 
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of a textbook entitled “Solutions of 
Electrolytes,”’ which was published this 
fall. — Gerald Courtney has opened an 
office for the general practice of law in 
the Luhrs Tower Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
—A second daughter, Muriel French 
Eastman, was born, May 17, 1929, to H. 
F. Eastman and Helen (Barton) East- 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Eastman are resid- 
ing temporarily in Ottsville, Pa., where 
Eastman is engaged in work which the 
Stone and Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration is carrying on for the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. — 
Josephine Parker (Keene) Gifford, wife 
of R. L. Gifford, died recently at Provi- 
dence, R.I. She was the sister of Alden V. 
Keene, 16, and was the mother of two 
sons, the youngest of whom was born on 
November 12. — Elijah Adlow, who has 
been a special justice of the Municipal 
Court of the City of Boston, has been 
appointed by Governor Allen of Massa- 
chusetts an associate justice of that 
court. Adlow has served several terms 
in the Massachusetts Legislature. — 
Watson Washburn is assistant at- 
torney-general of New York State in 
charge of the Bureau of Securities, 
which supervises all dealings in securi- 
ties in the State. — A daughter, Eliza- 
beth Annersley McLaughlin, was born, 
August 14, 1929, to C. B. McLaughlin, 
Jr., and Margaret (Williston) McLaugh- 
lin. — R. H. Norweb has been trans- 
ferred from the American Legation at 
The Hague, Holland, to the American 
Embassy at Santiago, Chile, where he 
succeeds Julius Law, recently nomi- 
nated by President Hoover as American 
Minister to Honduras. — W. C. Sanger 
has recently published a novel entitled 
“Brooklyn Heights.’’ — F. A. Williams 
is a member of the recently organized 
firm of Tonkin and Williams, Inc., real 
estate and insurance brokers, with offices 
at 24 Commerce Street, Newark, N.J. 
— W. J. Bingham, Director of Athletics 
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at Harvard, has been elected president 
of the Eastern Association of Football 
Coaches and Athletic Directors. — A 
daughter, Alice Ellen Nelson, was born, 
December 1, to F. C. Nelson and Sylvia 
(Searby) Nelson. Nelson is an editorial 
writer on the staff of the Baltimore Sun. 
— D. P. Perry has been admitted to 
membership in the firm of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, accountants 
and auditors, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston. — A fifth daughter was born, 
December 8, to Theodore Sizer and 
Caroline (Foster) Sizer. Sizer is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Art at Yale Univer- 
sity and associate director of the Yale 
Gallery of Fine Arts. — R. T. Twitchell 
has resumed his teaching at Milton 
Academy after a year’s leave of absence 
spent as head of the Punahou School, 
Honolulu. 
1922 
My tes P. Baker, Sec. 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 

E. C. Cotter, LL.B. ’27, is practising 
law in New York City. Business address, 
67 Broad Street; residence, 438 West 
116th Street. 

1927 
L. H. Duaean, See. 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

A son, Garret G. Ackerson, 3d, was 
born to G. G. Ackerson, Jr., and Mrs. 
Ackerson at Capetown, South Africa, 
on December 16, 1929, Mrs. Ackerson 
was formerly Miss Rhodita Edwards 
(Radcliffe, ’27). 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Medical School 


1884. Dr. Oscar Joseph Pfeiffer, 
born at Portsmouth, N.H., April 8,1858, 
died in Denver, Colo., on December 31, 
1929. He had practised for forty-five 
years as a physician and surgeon in 
Denver. He first went West after leav- 
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ing the Massachusetts General Hospital 
where he was interne, with an appoint- 
ment as Chief Surgeon of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, a position he held seven 
years before going into private practice. 
For two years while he was in the Medi- 
cal School he rowed on the Harvard 
Varsity crew. He is survived by his two 
daughters, Mrs. Frank M. Taylor 
(Genevieve F. Pfeiffer), 945 Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Denver, Colo., and Mrs. 
Frank Dale Healy (Mary Gilman Pfeif- 
fer) of Claremont, California. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Maaazinr if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Albert Perry Brigham, A.M. ’92, is the 
author of “Geography as a Cultural 
Factor in Education,’ reprinted in 
pamphlet form from Proceedings of the 
Ohio State Educational Conference, 1929, 
and of “Nationality in America,” re- 
printed from the Rochester Theological 
Seminary Bulletin, November, 1926. 

Theodore Wesley Koch, ’93, has trans- 
lated “Thanks to Books” by Stefan 
Zweig, and “Francesco Colonna” by 
Charles Nodier. 

The Proceedings of the Calvert Round 
Table Seminar held at Harvard Univer- 
sity in November, 1929, have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. The Calvert 
Round Table is an organization of one 
hundred well-known laymen of Boston, 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 

Harold A. Larrabee, 716, is the author 
of “Un Chapitre Peu Connu de la Vie 
d’Henri de Saint-Simon: Son Réle dans 
les Négociations de Lille.” (Paris: 
Imprimerie de la Cour d’Appel, 1929.) 

At the celebration of the hundredth 
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anniversary of the Revue des Deur 
Mondes, James H. Hyde, ’98, spoke on 
what the Rerue means to America. His 
remarks are printed in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for January, 1930. 

George H. Chase, ’96, Harold N. 
Fowler, ’80, and Stephen B. Luce, ’09, are 
among the contributors to the handsome 
volume, “Festschrift fiir James Loeb 
(88) zum _— sechzigsten Geburtstag 
gewidmet von seinen Archiologischen 
Freunden in Deutschland und Amerika” 
(F. Bruckman, Miinchen, 1930). 

As a tribute to Professor Charles H. 
Haskins on the completion of forty years 
of teaching, a group of scholars who have 
studied under him have prepared and 
published through Houghton Mifflin 
Company a volume entitled “ Anniversary 
Essays in Medieval History.’ The work 
is edited by Charles H. Taylor, Assistant 
Professor of History at Harvard. Eight- 
een writers have contributed essays to it. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


My Six Years with the Black Watch, by 
John Gordon, LL.B. ’95. The Fort 
Hill Press: Samuel Usher, Boston, 
1929. 

This vivid book falls into two distinct 
parts. The first is a narrative of the 
author’s experiences as a common soldier 
in the Black Watch throughout the cam- 
paign in Egypt against Arabi Pasha and 
later during the expedition to rescue 
“Chinese’”’ Gordon besieged in Khar- 
toum. The second is a warm defense of 
Gordon against his critics, especially Lord 
Cromer, in which the author argues that 
Gordon was the best possible man to 
undertake the task that the Gladstone 
government assigred him. 

Comment on that second part the 
present reviewer leaves to those to whom 
the details of the controversy are better 
known. All that he can say is that the 
eager argument seems to him often 
shrewd and cogent, and that he is sure 
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that, though frankly the work of an ad- 
vocate rather than of a judge, it should 
be taken into account by any future his- 
torian who may write on the subject. 

The reviewer can, however, abandon 
caution in praising the narrative of per- 
sonal adventure that forms the first and 
much the larger part of the book. Mr. 
Gordon has a lively story to tell. The 
account, for example, of the astonishing 
night march over the desert sands and 
under the tropic stars that preceded the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir stirs the imagina- 
tion and leaves in the memory a vivid, 
romantic picture. The same is true of the 
whole account of the toilsome but futile 
advance of the “River Column” toward 
Khartoum. For romance and picturesque- 
ness there were Egypt and old Nile, and 
for difficulty and hardship there was the 
task of forcing up the cataracts the whale 
boats transporting the troops — labor as 
strenuous and dangerous as that of any 
gang of lumberjacks on a turbulent Cana- 
dian river. 

Considered merely as a tale of adven- 
ture it is absorbing, but it contains also 
some interesting comments on the con- 
duct of the campaign. Kipling’s Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy, for example, did not break a 
British Square. An ill-advised officer left 
a gap in it which Fuzzy found, and of 
which he took prompt and terrible ad- 
vantage. 

One peculiar quality distinguishes the 
narrative. It is the curious duality of the 
author: he is both the excitement-loving 
young soldier and the man of mature 
years and judgment that the young 
soldier has become. It gives the curious 
impression of being written by an ardent 
boy freshly reporting his impressions and 
sensations, doubled with a clear-sighted 
elder thoughtfully aware of relevant 
political history, of distant cabinets and 
civilian statesmen and able to judge and 
understand the boy’s adventures as the 
boy himself could not possibly have 








understood them. The piquant phe- 
nomenon is explicable enough: Mr. 
Gordon has more or less consciously put 
into his writing the result of the reflection 
of many subsequent years. What is 
astonishing is that in spite of those years, 
he can still so successfully resurrect the 
vigorous, enthusiastic boy that he used 
to be. 

But how remote it all seems — the 
martyrdom of Gordon, the blundering of 
Gladstone, the imperial poetry of Kip- 
ling! The events are veiled and blurred by 
the curtain of the World War, and we 
read the story as we might read the heroic 
episod:s of the Trojan war; and yet a 
Boston lawyer, a younger brother of the 
Doctor Gordon who so recently has left 
us, took part in those Homeric adventures. 


CoML. 


The Life and Times of Charles Follen 
McKim, by Charles Moore, °78. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
and New York. 

The first reaction upon reading Mr. 
Moore’s “ Life and Times of Charles Follen 
McKim” is that it is somewhat too dif- 
fuse in its character to compel the interest 
of its readers unless McKim and his 
friends had been personally known to 
them. It contains exhaustive biographical 
material, but is not, nor does it pretend to 
be, a biography. It is left to repeated but 
not consecutive appreciations, both by 
Mr. Moore and by McKim’s friends, to 
create a conception of his unique char- 
acter, his genius, his unswerving and 
unselfish devotion to the beauty of his 
art. Until the last three chapters, accent 
of these qualities is unfocused and left to 
the collation of the reader. To those who 
knew him, admired him, and loved him, 
and they were and are many, the book is a 
delight and invaluable. Its form for future 
generations might preferably be biograph- 
ically condensed, with many of the letters 
as documentary addenda. This may be 
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carping comment, but such abridgment 
would. nullify a condition of mind pro- 
duced by the opening chapters of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels. On the other hand, 
the sequence of his successive enterprises, 
his diplomacy in regard to them, his fidel- 
ity to his ideals, and his eminent successes 
are admirably shown. 

Mckim was preéminently an artist, not 
only temperamentally but intellectually, 
not subservient to the shibboleth of archi- 
tecture raisonné, but always refining his 
inspirations. He theorized but little, he 
felt much. His effect upon architecture 
through his work and that of his pupils is 
very far reaching, constantly restraining 
eccentricity and fostering simplicity, and 
an abiding antidote to the erraticism of 
adolescent efforts. As a young firm, the 
houses at Elberon indicated an interest- 
ing trend towards Romanticism, soon to 
be abandoned, due to McKim and Wells, 
who also controlled the lush imagination 
of White, and appreciated it. 

His diplomacy was taxed again and 
again and seldom failed. His appoint- 
ment as architect for the Boston Public 
Library was due in part to the advocacy 
of a group of young Boston architects 
who admired him. The piles for another 
design of a Richardsonian type with a 
corner tower, had already been driven on 
the lot. Stratton in McKim’s office had 
made an attractive design for the fagade 
of a Palladian Pilastered type, but McKim 
working day and night at 50 Beacon 
Street had a broader conception. Un- 
doubtedly he was influenced by Roman 
arcades, but in that second story room of 
50 Beacon Street was a drawing of the 
side facade of Alberti’s Santa Francesca 
at Rimini, and Alberti as an intellectual 
was always sympathetic to McKim, as 
was Bramante who admired Rossellino, 
Alberti’s assistant. 

A short time before his death he was 
appointed by President Roosevelt upon 
the commission of thirty to control archi- 
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tecture in the District of Columbia. The 
members of the commission, architects, 
sculptors and painters were selected from 
the country at large and were called to 
Washington to act upon an ominous 
proposal in the House of Representatives 
to erect the Lincoln Memorial in the 
hollow midway between the Capitol and 
the Railway Station. Twenty-six of the 
thirty members of the commission, after 
being received by the President, went 
into session at the Octagon, the head- 
quarters of the American Institute of 
Architects. Gilbert was in the Chair. As 
each member entered, the door was 
thrown open and his name announced, 
John La Farge, Daniel Chester French, 
and others as they arrived. We had 
nearly all assembled when the door was 
quietly opened with no announcement and 
Mckim, ill, but with a wan pleasant 
smile, came in supported by two at- 
tendants. Instantly every man was on 
his feet. It was the spontaneous recogni- 
tion of those who respected and loved 
him, and were proud to be considered, as 
members of the commission, as his peers. 


C. Howard Walker 


Euripides: A Student of Human Nature, by 
William Nickerson Bates, 90. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 

As the writer says, the object of this 
book is to give the modern reader within 
reasonable compass a more accurate and 
a truer appreciation of the dramatic 
genius of Euripides than is to be found 
elsewhere. To the task he has brought a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, based 
upon a lifetime of study and a thorough 
liking for this great Greek tragic poet. 
Unlike Verrall, he is not obsessed by the 
idea that most of the plays are written 
with the intention of ridiculing the Gods 
of the Greek cosmogony. He especially 
emphasizes the human side of our author, 
his dramatic sense and his pathos, with- 
out making so much of the “droppings of 
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warm tears,” which characterized Mrs. 
Browning's comment on our poet. He 
tells the story of the plays in adequate 
summaries of the plot, and where he has 
occasion, as in treating of the “Ion,” 
makes excellent translations into English 
verse. He tells practically all that is 
known about the plays that exist only in 
fragments, based cn a careful study of the 
authorities and commentators. ‘‘The 
plan adopted has been to set forth in these 
preliminary chapters an account of his 
life and the chief characteristics of his 
work and then to follow with special 
studies of each of the extant plays, vary- 
ing in length in accordance with the im- 
portance of the same tragedies.” The 
work on the fragments is especially 
thorough and all sources of information 
have been looked into. Their importance 
to the formation of a proper idea of our 
author as a dramatist is well brought out. 
I do not know of any book where within 
the like space one can find so complete an 
account of the dramatist and his work. 


Bei. 


Sky High: The Story of Aviation, by 
Eric Hodgins, g. °24—25, and F. Alex- 
ander Magoun, ‘18. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

In 1782 the Montgolfier brothers sent 
up the first balloon, and in 1783 Pilatre de 
Rozier made the first ascent in a balloon. 
Two years later de Rozier and his com- 
panion were killed attempting a balloon 
flight from France to England — the first 
aéronautical fatality. The disaster caused 
inventors to turn their thoughts to the 
possibility of constructing heavier-than- 
air machines. Sir George Cayley, the 
pioneer in British aéronautics, succeeded 
in 1796 in developing Leonardo da Vinci's 
aérial screw to a practical usefulness, and 
began experimenting with gliders. He 
was the first inventor of the airplane 
structure as we know it today. He also 
made valuable contributions to the im- 





provement of the dirigible balloon, which 
had been suggested by General Meusnier, 
a French engineer. Cayley, Lilienthal, 
Langley, and Wright are the outstanding 
names in the history of heavier-than-air 
machines; Green, Holland, Mason, Cox- 
well, and Wise were, after de Rozier, the 
spectacular adventurers in the balloon. 
Mr. Hodgins and Mr. Magoun have 
made a fascinating story of the achieve- 
ments and the daring of the conquerors 
of the air. Filled with detail yet free from 
technical jargon, exciting and often 
humorous, the book is to be commended 
to all who are interested in the subject 
of aviation. 


Laughing Boy, by Oliver La Farge, ’24. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
and New York. 

With this first novel Mr. La Farge takes 

a place among the few contemporary 
writers of fiction through whose work runs 
the fire of genius. Novelists of talent are 
numerous; it is something greater than 
talent that Mr. La Farge displays in his 
story of Navaho life. To mastery of 
his subject he brings sensitiveness, sym- 
pathetic insight, richness and depth of 
feeling, and extraordinary imaginative 
power. In Laughing Boy and Slim Girl 
he has drawn two most appealing char- 
acters. Through a series of significant 
incidents which are treated with skill and 
art, the story moves to a tragic and 
effective climax. 


The Whirlwind, by William Stearns 
Davis, ‘00. The Macmillan Company. 
Among modern historical novelists 
Mr. Davis is without a peer. His “Gilman 
of Redford” is one of the best stories 
dealing with the American Revolution 
that have ever been written; now, in “The 
Whirlwind,” he has produced a novel of 
the French Revolution of great merit and 
intense interest. He carries the reader 
through a succession of vivid and cra- 
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matic scenes in which Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette, Danton, Robespierre, 
and Saint-Just are the principal actors; 
interwoven with the historic drama is the 
exciting story of the adventures of René 
Massac and Virginie Durand, with love 
and happiness triumphant in the end. 
The portraits of the King, the Queen, 
Robespierre, and Saint-Just are sharply 
and finely drawn, and the story has a mag- 
nificent and terrible sweep that justifies 
the title that Mr. Davis has given it. 


Cape Cod: Its People and their History, by 
Henry C. Kittredge, 12. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York. 

There may be more interesting corners 
of the country than Cape Cod, but there 
is none that has been so fortunate in 
what may be called its biographer. Mr. 
Kittredge’s book is the final word on the 
Cape, its people and its history. More- 
over, it is fascinating reading. Seldom is 
a work of such painstaking research so 
lively in narrative, so fresh and enter- 
taining in comment. 

The early settlers of the Cape were 
farmers; they cleared away the forests, 
thereby ruining the soil and making it 
necessary for most of the men of subse- 
quent generations to go to sea for their 
living. Shipyards and salt works then 
provided the chief employment for those 
who remaine! at home. Shore-whaling 
was a profitable industry up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when owing to 
the vanishing of the monsters from the 
Bay it became necessary for the Cape- 
Codders to equip fleets for deep-sea whal- 
ing. Before the Revolution fishing fieets 
sailed from the Cape to the Grand Banks 
for cod, which they traded in the West 
Indies for rum and molasses. After the 
Revolution, Provincetown, hitherto a 
neglected village, became the great fishing 
port of the Cape. Georges Banks, in spite 
of dangerous tide rips, was discovered to 
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be a good fishing ground, and trawling 
and seining were developed. Then came 
the time when larger vessels and more 
capital than the Cape could supply were 
needed for fishing, and the Cape-Codders, 
reversing their whaling experience, had to 
withdraw from deep-sea fisheries and 
cultivate shell-fisheries along the shore, 
The sea-faring population of a coast that 
was visited repeatedly by violent storms 
and often shrouded in dense fog suffered 
from numerous shipwrecks — and also 
profited by them. With mixed emotions 
the people of a Cape village gathered to 
watch a ship that was being pounded to 
pieces on the shoals; they did all that 
they could to save life and then turned 
their attention to gleanings from the 
wreck. 

Whaling and fishing and wrecking did 
not exhaust the maritime enterprise of 
the Cape-Codders. The Cape contributed 
in an important measure to the building 
up of the merchant marine that has a 
proud page in the maritime history of the 
United States. The packet service be- 
tween Provincetown and Boston fur- 
nished the early training for many mer- 
chant captains who fared into distant 
seas and had strange adventures. Al- 
though the clipper ships were never seen 
in Cape Cod harbors, the commanders 
of many of them were natives of the Cape, 
who after their saga of the sea was fin- 
ished returned to the Cape to live. The 
inheritance that they and the daring 
fishermen and whaling folk have be- 
queathed to the Cape-Codders of today, 
for whom neither land nor sea offers much 
in the way of opportunity, is, says Mr. 
Kittredge, a whimsical sense of humor. 
It is the result of a “perspective they 
learned from seagoing fathers and grand- 
fathers who had picked it up in the far 
corners of the world: from Shanghai bar- 
tenders and San Francisco crimps; from 
the sultry banks of the Ganges and from 
matching wits with British captains in the 
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Master Mariners’ Club at Calcutta; they 
pulled perspective along with codfish 
from the rugged waters of the Grand 
Banks and pursued it from Hatteras to 
Nova Scotia with the mackerel.” So 
today, keeping roadside stands and filling 
stations or converting the old farm into 
an antique shop, they look at life with a 
humorous eye and chuckle quietly at the 
ways of the world. 

The skill with which Mr. Kittredge has 
arranged his material, the salty flavor of 
his style, and the engaging humor of his 
point of view make his volume a notable 
contribution to American literature. 


The Chinese Revolution, by Arthur N. 
Holcombe, 06. Harvard University 
Press. 

That Professor Holcombe takes an op- 
timistic view of the ultimate result of the 
Chinese Revolution may be inferred from 
the subtitle of his book — ‘‘A Phase in the 
Regeneration of a World Power.”’ During 
the year 1928 he studied the Revolution 
at first hand. He was an observer on the 
spot of significant events; he talked with 
all the principal leaders. His book has 
color, vitality, and authority. It makes 
clear the complicated issues and the con- 
fusing personalities of the men who have 
been most active — both constructively 
and destructively —- in the struggle. The 
statesmanship and character of Sun 
Yat-sen receive due appreciation, as do 
also the disinterestedness, determination, 
and resourcefulness of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Dr. Sun’s devoted follower, who is the 
ablest of the Nationalist leaders. In 
Professor Holcombe’s view the dictator- 
ship of the Nationalists does not mean 
that China is in the hands of a tyrannical 
oligarchy, but that it is being governed by 
men “whose authority is limited by the 
principles of the party in the name of 
which they have conquered.” Inci- 
dentally, Professor Holcombe gives an 
interesting account of Soviet Russia’s 


attempt to dominate the Nationalist 
movement. An enlightening and im- 
portant book. 


The Development of Harvard University, 
1869-1929, edited by Samuel Eliot 
Morison, 08. Harvard University 
Press. 

“Ordinarily, in the history of a country 
or an institution from the beginning,” 
writes Professor Morison in his Preface, 
‘the latest period is the most neglected. 
By the time he reaches it, if indeed he 
survives so long, the historian has become 
old and weary.” In order that there 
might be no chance that this should hap- 
pen in his preparation of the Tercenten- 
nial History of Harvard University, Pro- 
fessor Morison has brought out what is 
to be the last volume first. 

Composite histories, excellent though 
they may be as books of reference, are 
usually less interesting than histories 
which represent the point of view of one 
author. This symposium, covering the 
progress of the University as an insti- 
tution of learning during the last sixty 
years, is comprehensive and satisfactory. 
It does not give an account of college 
life, or touch on college athletics. Pro- 
fessor Morison encourages us to hope 
that we shall have later a :olume from 
his pen describing undergraduate life 
during the period covered by this book. 

The development of each department 
of the University is trace! by one or two 
members of that department. Thus, Pro- 
fessors G. H. Palmer and Ralph B. Perry 
have contributed the section on Philoso- 
phy, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth that 
on the Classics, Professor Charles H. 
Grandgent that on Modern Languages. 
Most of the writers have avoided making 
their contributions the dry account of 
organization and curriculum. They have 
played up the human side of their depart- 
ments, and have given interesting por- 
traits of the more significant figures. Pro- 
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fessor Palmer’s sketches of James, Royce, 
and Miinsterberg are charming papers 
in appreciation. That this history of 
Harvard is not unduly complacent in tone 
may be inferred from a comment made by 
Professor Grandgent in his chapter on the 
Modern Languages: ‘‘Weakest is the 
‘practical’ side of our instruction. We are 
more successful in leading our disciples 
through the paths of letters than in teach- 
ing them to write and speak correctly. 
This is true both of the mother tongue 
and of foreign languages. In English, 
indeed, the effort has vastly diminished; 
whether the result has correspondingly 
declined, we cannot surely say, not know- 
ing how students as a whole spoke and 
wrote in 1869-70. We fear that now they 
write rather poorly and speak worse. The 
same thing can be said of foreign tongues. 
A satisfactory mode of teaching those 
arts to college students yet awaits 
discovery.” 

There is not space for comment on all 
the thirty-eight sections of the volume, 
the work of forty-four writers. Each 
Harvard man who examines the book 
will find that in it the field of his special 
interest has been adequately covered and 
in a readable manner. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men or 
relating to the University will be noticed or re- 
viewed so far as is possible. 
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Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, by Harry Austryn 
Wolfson, ’12, Nathan Littauer Professor of Jewish 
Literature and Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929, 
Cloth. 759 pp. 

Town Government in Massachusetts, 1620-1930, 
by John Fairfield Sly, Ph.D. ’26, Lecturer on Gov- 
ernment, Harvard University. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1930. Cloth. 244 pp. $2.50, 

The Labor Injunction, by Felix Frankfurter, 
LL.B. ’06, Byrne Professor of Administrative Law 
in Harvard University, and Nathan Greene, LL.B. 
25. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, 
Cloth. 343 pp. 85. 

Tottel’s Miscellany (1557-1587), Volume II, ed- 
ited by Hyder Edward Rollins, Ph.D. ’17. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. Cloth, 
383 pp. $7.50. 

Festschrift fiir James Loeb, zum Sechzigsten 
Geburtstag gewidmet von seinen archiologischen 
Freunden in Deutschland und Amerika. Miinchen: 
F. Bruckman, Ag., 1930. 

Francisco Colonna, by Charles Nodier, translated 
by Theodore Wesley Koch, ’93. Chicago: privately 
printed, 1929. Cloth, illustrated. 63 pp. 


MARRIAGES 
*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 

1882. Joseph Austin Coolidge to Mrs. 
Caroline Newton Gardner, at 
Cambridge, Nov. 23, 1929. 

1887. Gordon Dexter to Mrs. Isabella 
Barclay, in New York, N.Y., Jan. 
10, 1930. 

1888. John Milton Gitterman to Mrs. 
Claire K. Haenel, at Magdeburg, 
Germany, July 4, 1929. 

[1889]. Maxwell Alexander Kilvert to 

Margaret (Cameron) Lewis, at 

Hempstead, L.I., N.Y., June 12, 

1929. 

Frederick Gunn Katzmann to Mrs. 

Polly Leseur Carr, at Hyde Park, 

Jan. 20, 1930. 

1898. Frederick Lyman Beecher to Ethel 


1896. 
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Margaret Wilkinson, at Lillooet, 
B.C., Can., May 15, 1929. 

1902. John Amory Lowell Blake to Mrs. 
Phyllis Tuck Cabot, in Boston, 
Jan. 23, 1930. 

[1902]. Clarence George Rothschild to 
Teresa Allen, at Greenville, Conn., 
Aug. 25, 1929. 

1902. Philip Wadsworth to Mrs. Grace 
L. De Friez, in Boston, Dec. 18, 1929. 

[1903]. Frederic Coolidge Mason to 
Laura Louise Tolman, at Hyde 
Park, April 16, 1929. 

1904. Linwood Ervin Snowman to Mrs. 





Nina Louise (Topping) Sampson, 
at Stamford, Conn., June 14, 1929. 

1905. Thomas Russell Ybarra to Penelope 
O'Leary, in New York, N.Y., Jan. 
8, 1930. 

1907. Frederick Harris Warner, Jr., to 
Mrs. Clyde Brodhead Barker, at 
Strafford, Pa., July 6, 1929. 

1910. Joseph James Marks to Grace R. 
Posert, at Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 
23, 1929. 

1911. Richard Clark Floyd to Nancy 
Ogden, in Boston, Dec. 7, 1929. 

1913. Frederick Roelker Wulsin to Mrs. 
Susanne Carey Emery, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Jan. 8, 1930. 

1919. Francis Bradford Faxon to Con- 
stance Stuckslager, at Lisbon, Ia., 
Dec. 31, 1929. 

[1920]. Pierpont Morgan Hamilton to 
Rebecca Stickney, at Arlington, 
Jan. 4, 1930. 

1924. Edmund Walker Stevens to Betty 
Bruin, at Englewood, N.J, Jan 4, 
1930. 

[1925]. James Scutt Dwight to Natalie 
Phelps, at Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 4, 
1930. 

1926. William Clarke Culver to Mary 
Catherine Miller, at Aitkin, Minn., 
Dec. 31, 1929. 

1926. Walter Dumaux Edmonds _ to 

Eleanor Stetson, at Cambridge, 

Jan. 18, 1930. 
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1927. Charles Jackson Draper to Ruth 


E. Chamberlin, at Winchester, 
Jan. 4, 1930. 

[1927]. Francis Murray Forbes, Jr., to 
Elizabeth S, Livermore, in Boston, 
Dec. 10, 1930. 

1927. George Robert Russell to Elizabeth 

Rae Haase, at Providence, R.I, 

Jan. 15, 1930. 

Arthur Crittenden Smith to Wilma 

McFarland, at Omaha, Neb., Oct. 

5, 1929. 

1927. William Rotch Wister to Frances 
Kearsley Mitchell, at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 1929. 

[1929]. Robert Bonner Bowler, Jr., to 
Winifred Eagleston, in Boston, 
Jan. 3, 1930. 

{1929}. Paul Capron, Jr., to Marguerite 
Gillespie, at West Point, N.Y., 
Oct. 26, 1929. 

[1929]. George Glover Crocker, Jr., to 
Marie Davenport Brown, in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 24, 1930. 

[1929]. James Dexter Harris to Rosamond 
Jackson, at Cambridge, Nov. 22, 
1929. 

LL.B. 1926. John Newton Worcester to 
Theresa De Normandie, at Milton, 
Jan. 18, 1930. 

M.D. 1927. John Scudder to Dorothy 
Vaughan Jealous, in Boston, Nov. 
25, 1929. 

A.M. 1928. John Giveen Reed to Bessie 
Metcalf Thurber, at Wollaston, 
Dec. 25, 1929. 

M.B.A. 1929. Ned Francis Foulds to 
Margaret C. Hadley, at Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 2, 1929. 


1927. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 

1866. Edward Waldo Emerson, M.D., d. 
at Concord, Jan. 27, 1930. 

1868. Harris Phelps, A.M., d. in Paris, 

France, Dec. 21, 1929. 


































































75. Henry Preble, d. 


. George 


3. Archibald 


1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 


1885. 


. Francis Rawle, LL.B., A.M., d. in 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 28, 1930, 


. Charles William Jenks, d. at Bed- 


ford, Dec. 25, 1929. 


. Joseph Vila Prichard, d. in Boston, 


Oct. 24, 1929. 


. John Henry Appleton, LL.B., A.M., 


d. in Boston, Dec. 27, 1929. 


75. Vincent Yardley Bowditch, M.D., 


d. in Boston, Dec. 20, 1929. 


. Andrew Fiske, LL.B., Ph.D., A.M., 


d. at Weston, Jan. 26, 1930. 
in New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 17, 1929. 


. Adoniram Judson Eaton, d. at 


Montreal, Can., Aug. 1, 1929. 


. Richard Tapper Cadbury, A.M., d. 


at Haverford, Pa., Oct. 29, 1929. 
Edward Woodberry, 
Litt.D., d. at Beverly, Jan. 2, 
1930. 


. William John Oliver, d. at York, 


Pa., Dec. 27, 1929. 


380. Robert Winsor, d. in New York, 


N.Y., Jan. 7, 1930. 


. Lawrence Godkin, d. in New York, 


N.Y., Dec. 5, 1929. 


2. Asaph Hall, d. in Philadelphia, Pa., 


Jan. 12, 1930. 

Livingston Hodges, 
A.M., d. in New York, N.Y., Nov. 
2, 1929. 


. Charles Bruen Perkins, d. at Ja- 


maica Plain, Nov. 17, 1929. 
Alphonso Adelbert Wyman, d. at 
Newton, Dec. 3, 1929. 

Henry Joseph Cox, d. in Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 7, 1930. 

Stuart Wyeth, d. in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 30, 1929. 

Allan Davis Cole, d. at Maysville, 
Ky., June 17, 1929. 

Harry Holden, d. at Pittsfield, Dec. 
15, 1929. 

Lawrence Litchfield, d. in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 15, 1930. 
Edward Drake Roe, Jr., A.M., d. at 
Syracuse, N.Y., Dec. 11, 1929. 
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1887. 
1888. 
1888, 


1888. 


1889. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1892, 
1893. 
1893. 
1895. 
1897. 
1897. 
1897. 
1897. 
1898, 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 


1903. 


[ March 


Byron Satterlee "Hurlbut, A.M., d. 
at Cambridge, Dec. 19, 1929. 
Carroll Everett Edson, M.D., A.M., 
d. at Denver, Colo., Jan. 18, 1930, 
Edward Bristol Harvey, d. at 
Buffalo, N.Y., Oct. 27, 1929. 
George Bridge Leighton, d. at 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y., Dec. 20, 
1929. 

Richard Varick De Witt Walsh, d. 
at Albany, N.Y., Jan. 3, 1930. 
Richard Herbert Arms, d. at Grand 
Junction, Colo., Jan. 13, 1930. 
Robert John Cary, A.M., d. in 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 6, 1929. 
John Mills Wilson, d. at Lancaster, 
Jan. 21, 1930. 

Francis Stewart Kershaw, A.M., d. 
at Cambridge, Jan. 28, 1930. 
Edward Livingston, d. at St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., Nov. 21, 1929. 
Edward Motley Weld, d. in New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 27, 1929. 
Dexter Tiffany, LL.B., d. at Rock- 
land, Me., Aug. 19, 1929. 

James Weld Carret, d. at Brook- 
line, Nov. 14, 1929. 

Charles Ashley Hardy, d. at Chat- 
ham, Nov. 29, 1929. 

James Austin Tirrell, LL.B., d. in 
Boston, Jan. 11, 1930. 

Loring Underwood, d. at Belmont, 
Jan. 13, 1930. 

Stewart Henry Hartshorn, d. at 
Short Hills, N.J., Dec. 14, 1929. 
Arthur Valerius Augustus Bernard 
McCauley, d. in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dec. 12, 1929. 

Calvin Sylvester Tilden, LL.B., d. 
in Boston, Jan. 7, 1930. 

Edward Palmer Clark, d. at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, France, Dec. 20, 
1929. 

Samuel Lyman Munson, Jr., LL.B., 
d. at Albany, N.Y., Dec. 13, 1929. 
Warwick Greene, LL.B., d. in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 18, 1929. 

Henry Craig Jones, LL.B., S.J.D., 
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d. at Iowa City, TIa., Oct. 25, 
1929, 

1903. Herbert Spencer Martin, d. in New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 14, 1930. 

1904. Frank Gair Macomber, Jr., d. in 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 23, 1929. 

1904. Clarence Edward Marsh, d. at 
Melrose, Nov. 5, 1929. 

1904. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Providence, R.I., Nov. 
26, 1929. 

1904. Warren Mead Wright, d. in Boston, 
Nov. 29, 1929. 

1906. Clark King, d. at Vevey, Switzer- 
land, Jan. 2, 1930. 

1907. Du Bois Beale, d. at Scarsdale, 
N.Y., Feb. 1, 1930. 

1908. Walter Alphonsus Quinlan, d. in 
Boston, July 16, 1929. 

1910. James Insley Boyce, d. in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Jan. 7, 1930. 

1912. Almy Dwight Washburn, Ed.M., d. 
at Concord, Jan. 5, 1930. 

1913. Edward Irving Cooper, d. in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 9, 1930. 

1917. Max Roth, d. at Scranton, Pa., 
Jan. 19, 1929. 

1917. Hunt Wentworth, d. in Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 16, 1929. 

1919. Paul Harvey Berryman, d. in New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 12, 1929. 

1925. William Denison Sleeper, M.B.A., 
d.in New York, N.Y., Jan. 19, 1930. 

1927. James Michael Doyle, d. at Bur- 
lington, Vt., Oct. 3, 1929. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1901. Howard Crawley, $.M., d. in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 27, 1929. 
1913. John Howard Deming, A.M., d. at 
Newport, R.I., Oct. 20, 1929. 
1924. Edward Edwin Emler, d. at Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., Feb. 27, 1929. 


Scientific School 

1900. William Henry Attwill, d. in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Sept. 1, 1928. 

1902. Charles Herbert Morrill, d. at 

Hyannis, Nov. 27, 1929. 


1867. 


1869. 


1873. 


1874. 


1889. 


1893. 


1894. 


1897. 


1913. 


1914. 


1922. 


1871. 


1872. 


1874. 


1880. 


1884. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1898. 


1902. 


1902. 
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Law School 


Charles Bartles, d. at Williamsport, 
Pa., Sept. 11, 1929. 

Charles Henry Rodes, d. at Dan- 
ville, Ky., Sept. 26, 1929. 

John Morris Geldert, d. at Halifax, 
N.S., Can., June 30, 1928. 

John Carter Brown Woods, d. at 
Providence, R.I., Jan. 2, 1930. 
Alfred Edward McCordiec, d. in 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 30, 1929. 
George Arthur Hurd, d. in New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 15, 1929. 

Albert Kansas Newman, d. in New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 1, 1929. 

Elias Gates, d. at Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 10, 1929. 

Le Roy Pratt Percy, d. at Birming- 
ham, Ala., July 9, 1929. 

Walter Augustus Windsor, d. at 
Cincinnati, O., Aug. 20, 1929. 
William Thompson Black, d. in 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 8, 1929. 


Medical School 


Benjamin Jones Handy, d. at 
Marion, May 14, 1929. 

George Erastus De Witt, d. at 
Wolfville, N.S., Can., Nov. 17, 
1924. 

Leander Albert Cliff, d. in Boston, 
Dec. 1, 1929. 

Herbert Warren White, d. at Rox- 
bury, Nov. 24, 1929. 

Oscar Joseph Pfeiffer, d. at Denver, 
Colo., Dec. 31, 1929. 

Lester Colwell Miller, d. at Wor- 
cester, Nov. 7, 1929. 

Hubert Thomas Holland, d. at 
Jamaica Plain, Jan. 16, 1930. 
George Wilbert McKeen, d. at 
Halifax, N.S., Can., Nov. 13, 1929. 
George Rinaldo Southwick, d. in 
Boston, Jan. 7, 1930. 

Samuel Feldstein, d. in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Sept. 13, 1929. 

Charles Thomas O’Brien, d. at 
Woburn, Jan. 31, 1930. 
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1879. 


1879. 


1887. 


1890. 


1892. 


1894. 
1894. 


1895. 


1903. 





1904. 





1909. 








1916. 


1924. 


1922. 


1865. 


1869. 


Ward Stanley Wells, d. at Manila, 
P.I., Oct. 24, 1929. 

Allan Whitney Sylvester, d. at 
Portland, Me., Jan. 1, 1930. 


Dental School 


. James Shepherd, d. at Brookline, 


Nov. 9, 1929. 


36. Lyman Fisher Bigelow, d. at Nor- 


wood, Jan. 31, 1930. 


. Frank Hosea Veo, d. at Lexington, 


Dec. 8, 1929. 


. Anastasis George Augustin, d. in 


New York, N.Y., Nov. 19, 1929. 


. Russell Baily Macfarlane, d. off 


Hopedale, Labrador, Nov. 8, 1929. 


Engineering School 
Vladimir Dixon, §S.M., d. 
Neuilly, France, Dec. 18, 1929. 


at 


Cemporary JMembers 
The College 

Cleaveland Foote, d. at Northamp- 
ton, June 15, 1929. 
Washington Becker, d. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Dec. 9, 1929. 
Archibald Le Roy, d. in New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 8, 1929. 
Edward Allen Sawyer, d. at Gard- 
ner, Dec. 24, 1929. 
William Bacon Scofield, d. at Wor- 
cester, Jan. 22, 1930. 
Gregory Seeley Bryan, d. at Bridge- 
port, Conn., Oct. 22, 1929. 
Samuel Emlen Carpenter, d. 
Paris, France, Nov. 3, 1929. 
McPherson Fraser, d. Sept. 21, 1929. 
Edwin Colfax Hixon, M.D., d. in 
Boston, Jan. 9, 1930. 
Kinsley Blodgett, d. at Navesink, 
N.J., Dec. 17, 1929. 
John Cunningham Waterbury, d. 
at Weehawken, N.J., Dec. 20, 1929. 
Walter Cranston Larned, Jr., d. at 
Seattle, Wash., May 8, 1929. 
Norman Howe North, d. at St. 
Albans, Vt., Sept. 23, 1929. 


in 
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1917. George Walter Francis McPherson, 
d. at Jamaica Plain, Dec. 7, 1929, 
Thomas Morris Avery, d. at Sara- 
nac Lake, N.Y., Oct. 28, 1929, 
Robert Boit Gierasch, d. at Lexing- 
ton, Jan. 16, 1930. 

Donald West Pigeon, d. at East 
Boston, Jan. 29, 1930. 


1921. 


1930. 


1930. 


1931. Benson Boring, d. in New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 25, 1929. 

1931. Austin Southard, d. at St. Paul, 
Minn., Dec. 13, 1929. 

1932. Harry Francis Flynn, d. near Ed- 
gartown, Jan. 13, 1930. 

1933. Oswald Gordon Rodgers, d. at 


Cambridge, Jan. 13, 1930. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1889-90. Daniel Moreau Barringer, d. at 
Haverford, Pa., Nov. 30, 1929. 

1900-01. Dallas Lore Sharp, d. at Hing- 
ham, Nov. 29, 1929. 

1904-05. Chesman Chadwick Spratt, d. 
at Woonsocket, R.I., Nov. 12, 1923. 

1907-08, 13-17. George Falley Ninde, d. 
at West Chester, Pa., Jan. 23, 1929. 


Law School 


1887-89. Edwin Benton Bodley, d. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 28, 1929. 

1893-95. William Timothy Cashman, d. 
in Cleveland, O., Dec. 26, 1928. 

1894-95, Andrew Caldwell Gray, d. at 
Wilmington, Del., Dec. 15, 1929. 

1915-16. William John Curtis, d. at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Jan. 6, 1930. 

1916-17. John Samuel Benz, d. in Chi- 
cago, Ill., Aug. 29, 1929. 


in 


Scientific School 
1894-97. John Tilton McClintock, d. at 
Wollaston, Dec. 20, 1929. 
1896-98. Thomas Lawrence Miskell, d. at 
Chestnut Hill, Jan. 5, 1930. 


Dental School 


1896-98. John Knight Hatch, d. 
Dover, N.H., Nov. 3, 1924. 


at 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 

The operating expenses of Harvard 
University for the year ending June 30, 
1929, were $11,608,095.10, This is an 
increase of more than $1,000,000 over the 
preceding year . Operating expenses paid 
from the income from athletic sports were 
$853,445.69. 

Professor George A. Reisner returned 
to Egypt in December, to open research 
operations at the forts along the second 
cataract, which were built by kings of the 
twelfth dynasty, about 2000 B.c. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, delivered the Inglis Lecture 
on the evening of January 9 in Emerson 
Hall. His subject was, ‘The Great In- 
vestment: Secondary Education in a 
Democracy.” 

In a monograph published by the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Harold 
J. Coolidge, Jr., ’27, assistant Curator of 
Mammals, has demonstrated that the 
gorilla has but one species, made up of 
two sub-species, the ‘‘mountain” and the 
“coast” gorillas, and not fifteen or more 
as has been previously believed. 

During the year 1929, 5976 contributors 
gave $177,765 to the Harvard Fund. 
Though the number of contributors was 
larger than in any preceding year since 
the Fund was started, the total amount 
given was somewhat smaller than that 
contributed in 1928. 

Twenty-five grants have been made to 
Harvard professors from the appropria- 
tion of the General Education Board for 
Studies in the Humanities. The grants 
total $45,325. 

Alfred Zimmern, Director of the Geneva 
School of International Studies, delivered 
the Godkin Lectures in February His 
subject was “The Readjustment to Post- 
War Conditions.” 

Augustus L. Putnam, ’20, has been 
appointed Consultant on Careers. His 
office is in Wadsworth House. 
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O. M. W. Sprague, 794, Professor of 
Banking and Finance, has gone to London 
to act in an advisory capacity to the Bank 
of England. 

On Wednesday afternoons, beginning 
February 5, five lectures on great authors 
were given in Emerson Hall by members 
of the Faculty as follows: February 5, 
Homer, by Professor C. N. Jackson; 
February 12, Horace, by Professor 
Clifford H. Moore; February 19, Virgil, 
by Professor E. K. Rand; February 26, 
Cervantes, by Professor J. D. M. Ford; 
March 5, Moliére, by Professor C. H. C. 
Wright. 

Phillips Brooks House has compiled 
statistics showing that fifty-two religious 
sects are represented in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Most numerous are the Episcopali- 
ans, 968; next come the Jews, 735; then in 
order, Catholics, 695, Congregationalists, 
489, Presbyterians, 420, Unitarians, 305, 
Methodists, 300, Baptists, 183, Christian 
Scientists, 89, Lutherans, 83. 

The figures showing the income and 
expenses of the Athletic Association dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1929, are as 
follows: 


MOOG a o:5 SWiac anne cals eRgee Kents $1,070,617.61 
Guarantees paid to Visiting Teams... 291,217.00 
Amount available for Athletics and 

Physical Education............. 
Total Expenses for all Purposes. .... 


779,400.61 
_ 562,228.69 
Excess of Income over Expenses $217,171.92 


Income and Expenses of Athletic Association 


* Income Expense 

Varsity Baseball Team. . $22,391.71 27,611.27 
Varelty CreW anc ccccccs 2,387.66 89,705.57 
Varsity Football........ 618,892.04 122,557.33 
Varsity Track Team.... 12,398.15 47,336.87 
Varsity Hockey Team... 12,955.38 17,224.25 
Minor Sport Teams and Physical Educa- 

Com DSOATUMNGNE io. 5e occsacccces 94,588.95 
Maintenance and Operation of Athletic 

Buildings and Grounds............. 83,702.31 
Permanent Improvements, Grounds and 

ON I en nes 19,581.02 


Administration and Other Expenses. .. . 109,921.12 
562,228.69 


* Income after deducting guarantees paid to Vis- 
iting Teams. 
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The Locker Building on Soldier’s Field, 
which Harvard athletic teams had used 
since 1894, was destroyed by fire on Janu- 
ary 15. Immediately Clarence Dillon, ’05, 
announced that he would give a new ath- 
letic building, which will be larger and 
better equipped than the old one. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Morray Seasoncoop has served two 
terms as Mayor of Cincinnati and as 
chairman of the City Planning Commis- 
sion. He declined to be a candidate for a 
third term, but took an active part in 
bringing about the election of his succes- 
sor in office, a Princeton man, Mr. Russell 
Wilson. His paper, “How Political Gangs 
Work,”’ was read at a meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Literary Club on January 13, 1930. 


Livincston Hunt, after one year at 
Harvard in the Class of ’81, entered the 
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Supply Corps, United States Navy, and 
served in various parts of the world, 
ashore and afloat, for forty-one and a half 
years, attaining to the rank of Rear Ad- 
miral in his corps, by selective promotion. 
He was retired from active service June 
1, 1923. 


ALEXANDER McAnptre is Abbott Law- 
rence Rotch Professor of Meteorology in 
Harvard University, and Director of the 
Blue Hill Observatory. 


Emitio Gocatio is Professor of Italian at 
the University of Toronto. 


Joun T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the 
American Statesman Series, is the dean of 
American biographers. 


Bernarp De Voro is an essayist and 
novelist of distinction, the author of 
“The House of Sun-Goes-Down.” 


























